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Only through improved mechanization will industry find the 15 
billion additional man hours needed to meet the requirements of 
our Defense Program . . . Men who watch the steel go by are estab- 
lishing new production records with Morgan Continuous Rolling 


Mills because Morgan has always planned and built for the future. 
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HIGHLIGHTING 


THIS ISSUE OF 
STEE o 


@ STEEL this week (p. 39) begins publication 
of a new feature, “Defense Contract Opportun- 
ities.’ Made possible by co-operation from 
OPM’s Division of Contract Distribution, it lists 
facilities and abilities that are needed on defense 
work and hence is intended to help those manu- 
facturers who need defense work in order to keep 
their plants in operation. Additional leads to 
high-priority work also may be obtained from 
the list of new awards announced last week 
(p. 41) by the War Department. Additional in- 
formation on this subject also is set forth in the 
article (p. 21) which details some activities of 
the Division of Contract Distribution and how it 
is helping to get subcontracts placed. 


General Preference Order M-21 has_ been 
amended to make less burdensome the task of 
filling in forms by producers and purchasers of 
steel. The amended form ap- 
pears in full on p. 24. The 
new Supplementary Order 
M-21-a applying specifically 
to alloy steel, alloy iron and 
wrought iron also is published in full... Among 
the developments of last week are included 
(p. 31) revised priorities on maintenance and re- 
pair supplies to utilities and an A-1l-a rating for 
mine maintenance and repairs, a request (p. 32) 
for more efficient use of railroad equipment, 
freezing (p. 26) of by-product coke prices . 
This week’s editorial by Mr. Shaner (p. 46) is on 
Canada’s lesson in sincerity—a lesson, he feels, 
that should be heeded here. 


Order M-21 
Is Amended 


The grave shortage of scrap last week (p. 89) 
brought out some more violations of the price 
ceiling . . . Curtailment of automobile produc- 
tion is to reach 48.4 per cent 
by December and production 
of other peacetime products 
is to be cut shortly. Accord- 
ingly, new buying of steel 
for nondefense purposes has dropped sharply. 


Steel Houses 
For Defense 





... A new all-steel house for employment on de- 
fensé projects (p. 40) can be knocked down and 
quickly reassembled on a new location . . . High- 
manganese concentrates are being produced 
(p. 33) from low-grade Nevada ore in a pilot 
plant ... The new Brazilian steel plant (p. 36) 
is to have a by-product coke plant ...C. E. Wil- 
son makes interesting statements (p. 35) about 
defense production costs. 


Manufacture of optical glass and optical parts 
for rangefinders and other fire-control instru- 
ments at Bausch & Lomb is described (p. 52) 
by Professor Macconochie 

. Aircraft material speci- 
fications (p. 56) are being 
standardized rapidly ... Fred 
B. Jacobs points out (p. 62) 
that abrasive wheels are cutting implements 
and should be selected with care... A new 
cold-mill feed table that is semiautomatic and 
that maintains sheet alignment is described 
(p. 68) by Steel Plant Editor John D. Knox. 
Sheets are fed with greater speed and accuracy 
than heretofore possible. 


Manufacture of 
Optical Parts 


New shell forging machine (p. 50) automatic- 
ally pierces and draws 90-millimeter shell blanks 
with output of 240 to 300 per hour. It features 
automatic handling, a rotary 
Automatic indexing table automatic 

cooling and lubricating sys- 
Shell Forging tems . A unique roller 

platform on a_ power lift 
truck (p. 58) makes provisions for unloading 
work from either side or the end of the plat- 
form .... J. D. Zaiser tells (p. 66) how special 
bronze aircraft parts are produced in large quan- 
tities and to close tolerances . . . Ageing of tools 
and dies is described (p. 71) by W. P. Boyle... 
The navy makes large valves (p. 72) by welding 
rolled and forged steel parts together. 












Hundreds of precision instruments, similar to these at the J 
blast furnaces, help assure Inland quality and uniformity 


Featherweight Fingers Help 
Maintain INLAND Quality 


pare near the base of each towering Inland 


4 blast furnace are control instruments on which 
featherweight fingers trace delicate ink lines. Every 
line on the charts is a record essential to the daily 
production of thousands of tons of Inland Quality 


Pig Iron. 


Attendants closely watch these precision instru- 
ments, which continually indicate blast furnace 
operating efficiency, and prove a great aid in obtain- 


ing pig iron of the uniformity and quality demanded 


SHEETS TIN PLATE 


STRUCTURALS . PILING . RAILS 


by Inland. At the end of each day the charts are 
sent to the plant office, where they are thoroughly 


studied and analyzed. 


The use of precision instruments is an old story in 
the Inland Plants, where many developments of 
this kind have been pioneered. Today, modern con- 
trol instruments are used not only at the Inland 
blast furnaces, but at the open hearths, soaking pits, 
reheating furnaces, rolling mills—wherever steel is 


made, heated and worked. 


FLOOR PLATES 
REINFORCING BARS 


PLATES 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 





INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago . Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, New York 
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@ TRANSITION from civilian to 
defense production, rapidly becom- 
ing mandatory for thousands of met- 
alworking companies as_ priority 
control over raw materials is tight- 
ened, is being facilitated by sub- 
contracting clinics being held or 
scheduled to be held by regional 
offices of the OPM Division of Con- 
tract Distribution. 

A series of such clinics was start- 
ed last week in Ohio under the spon- 
sorship of the Cleveland OPM of- 
fice. Approximately 30 prime de- 
fense contractors, holding an esti- 
mated $5,000,000,000 in orders, are 
visiting seven Ohio towns and Erie, 
Pa. Meetings are arranged in co- 
operation with local chambers of 
commerce and the prime contractors 
show samples, blueprints and speci- 
fications to potential subcontractors. 
An average of about 300 potential 
subcontractors have attended the 
first clinics. 

Results of the meetings have been 
termed “very gratifying” by C. R. 
Terry, Cleveland district manager 
of the Division of Contract Distri- 
bution. Although spot agreements 
were not expected to result, several 
were reported within two hours 
after the meetings opened. At the 
close of the fourth meeting, nearly 
100 negotiations were in progress. 


Register Available Equipment 


The tour arranged by the Cleve- 
land OPM office is the first of its 
kind, although other districts are 
expected to hold similar roundups. 

At New York, representatives of 
6000 to 8000 small machine shops 
and other metalworking companies 
will participate in a defense clinic 
to be held Sept. 22-24 in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. They will meet. with 
more than 250 prime contractors. 

The potential subcontractors reg- 
istered,. last week, their available 
equipment and information pertain- 
ing to the type of work they could 
produce. Information was regis- 
tered with the New York State Di- 
vision of Commerce and the dis- 
trict offices of the Division of Con- 
tract Distribution, OPM. 

Registration of facilities avail- 
able was considered particularly im- 
portant, as complete analysis of the 
equipment is essential if the clinic 
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Defense Clinics Reveal Subcontracting 


Opportunities for Small Plants 


Ohio caravan visits eight cities, taking samples 

and blueprints to potential producers ...SPAB 

orders expanded production of all critical ma- 
terials for arms program 


is to serve its purpose. Corps of 12 can subcontract. Where possible, 
engineers and consultants was lent they were asked to bring actual 
by Consolidated Edison Co. to make samples of the parts to be sub 
a survey of equipment available, contracted, to facilitate selection of 
that the large number of small properly tooled subcontractors. 
manufacturers might most expedi One objective of the clinic, it was 
tiously be placed in contact with reported by an OPM executive, is 
the large manufacturers most likely to arrange for many “key subcon 
to find their facilities useful. tractors” whose job it would be to 
Prime contractors, under OPM undertake management, engineer- 
sponsorship, were invited to send ing and financing of subcontracts 
as many representatives each as for groups of 10 or 12 small fabri 
possible, and to have prepared de cators, Several such arrangements 
tailed specifications of work they are already reported set up in the 





Wisconsin Steel Taps New Open Hearth 
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@ First steel was poured last week from the new 150-ton open hearth furnace 

at the Wisconsin Steel Works of International Harvester Co., South Chicago. The 

furnace, one of two being built by the company. was finished 45 days ahead 

of schedule. As part of the same expansion program, Wisconsin Steel has in- 

stalled a 220-ton crane, a charging machine and a 2-hole soaking pit. Photo 
shows pouring of first heat in presence of newsmen and guests 












New York area, and are said to 
have been very successful. 

OPM had a group of engineers at 
work last week classifying requests 
of potential subcontractors who 
wished to attend the clinic, and at- 
tempting to balance them against 
subcontractors, listing the 10 or 12 
prime contractors most likely to 
have work available for them, 

After a slow start, regional offices 
of the Division of Contract Distri- 
bution (formerly Defense Contract 
Service) are completing their organi- 
zations and are lending effective aid 
to companies whose supplies for 
nondefense production are being cur- 
tailed. Many are issuing circulars 
listing subcontracting opportuni- 
ties where priority ratings can be 
obtained. 

(See Defense Contract Opportuni- 
ties, page 39.) 

Manufacturers desirous of ob- 
taining defense subcontracts are be- 
ing urged to keep in touch with 
their regional OPM offices and to 
file statements with these offices re- 


garding facilities—machinery, per- 
sonnel, menagement and_  experi- 
ence. Preferably such statements 


should be prepared in quantity and 
distributed to prime contractors 
from whom subcontracts are de- 
sired. 


List of OPM Field Offices 


OPM field offices are located in 
the Federal Reserve Banks and 
branch banks in the following cities: 


Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
Baltimore Nashville, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. New Orleans 
Boston New York 
Chicago Oklahoma City, 
Cleveland Okla. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Denver 
Detroit 

El Paso, Tex. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oreg. 
Helena, Mont. Richmond, Va. 
Houston, Tex. Salt Lake City 
Kansas City, Mo. San Antonio, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. San Francisco 


Los Angeles St. Louis 
Louisville, Ky. 

Other OPM field offices are as 
follows: 

Buffalo— Traders Bank building, 


room 212, Main and Swan streets. 
Charlotte, N. C.—New Liberty Life 
building. 
Cincinnati 
room 804. 
Des Moines, 
building. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
building. 
Milwaukee 1124 First Wisconsin 
National Bank building. 
Minneapolis 240 Rand Tower 
building. 
Newark, N. J.—176 Sussex avenue. 
Seattle—National Bank of Com- 
merce building. 
“Shopping lists” of items the 
Army wants to buy are available at 


Union Trust building, 


Iowa 505 Crocker 


504 Hildebrandt 
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all the regional offices. ‘These in- 
clude the materials wanted under 
the ordnance department’s new §$2,- 
888,980,486 program. The lists in- 
clude shell, bombs, gun carriages, 
guns, gun mounts, fire control equip- 
ment, pistols, rifles and power trains 

consisting of transmission, con- 
trolled differentials and final drive 
units—for tanks. 

Necessity for producers of nonde- 
fense products to convert facilities 
te defense materiel manufacture was 
emphasized by OPM last week in 
warnings that the supplies of cer- 
tain critical metals would become 
tighter and in limiting production 
of certain less essential products. 


December automobile production 
will be curtailed 48.4 per cent below 
last December’s output. Manufac- 
turers will be allowed to build only 
204,848 passenger units compared 
with 396,823 in December, 1940. Re- 
sultant steel saving will approximate 
500,C00 tons a month. 

Domestic refrigerator output will 
be curtailed almost 50 per cent if a 
recommendation of the OPM Divi- 
sion of Civilian Supply is approved. 
Limitations on the production of 
washing machines, ironers, metal 
cabinets and similar items are ex- 
pected to be imposed eventually. 

While limiting the amount of non- 
defense production, the Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board also 
attacked the problem from the other 
end and ordered expanded produc- 
tion of every critical material to 
meet the needs of the all-out defense 
program. SPAB instructed Donald 
M. Nelson, its executive director, 
“to leave no stone unturned by any 
agency of the government in the 
drive to bring production of the na- 
tion’s basic materials up to the maxi- 
mum defense and essential civilian 
needs.” 


SPAB To Push Nonferrous Metals 


Immediate efforts of SPAB’s pro- 
gram will be concentrated on alumi- 
num, magnesium and copper. In 
each case, SPAB directed that ex- 
pansion of capacity already planned 
but not. actually set in motion be 
completed as soon as possible. 

In the case of magnesium, exist- 
ing plans call for expansion of pro- 
duction by approximately 364,000,- 
000 pounds per year. 

In aluminum, existing plans call 
for an increase in production of 600,- 
000,000 pounds per year. Negotia- 
tions for the building of the new 
capacity are progressing well. 

Expansion of copper production 
was called for through a broad cam- 
paign designed both to increase the 
available supply and to reduce the 
demand for the metal. SPAB esti- 
mated between 250,000 and 350,000 
tons could be saved annually by cut- 
ting down on unnecessary uses. 

Plans for the proposed steel ca- 





pacity expansion have been taken 
up with OPM Director General Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen by OPM steel ex- 


perts. It was reported in Wash- 
ington that the recommended in- 
crease will be approximately 13,000,- 
000 tons of ingots. 


‘‘Urgency Numbers’’ Aid 
Machine Tool Builders 


CLEVELAND 
@ Some machine tool builders de- 
clare that under the recently insti- 
tuted “urgency standing number” 
system a breakdown in the machine 
tool priority system that was 
threatened as a result of the rapid 
increase in the number A-1l-a orders 
may be averted. 

Under this system the orders are 
given “urgency standing” numbers 
depending on the degree of urgency 
involved in each order. Rating 
numbers at present range from 1 to 
225—and they are subject to change 
by direction of OPM’s Priority Di- 
vision. For example, an urgency 
standing number last week was 
changed from 62 to 37. One of the 
lowest numbers, issued last weel:, i 
8, in connection with equipment for 
a new ordnance plant. So that ma- 
chine tool builders may have a 
minimum amount of order-switching 
to do, no priority ratings become 
effective until 30 or 60 days after 
they have been issued, depending on 
the particular machines involved. 

Machine tool builders, in addition 
to having a blanket A-l-a priority 
rating, are authorized to make use 
of urgency standing numbers in 
placing orders for necessary parts, 
cutting tools and so on. This is 
highly important because even A-l-a 
orders for some cutting tools cannot 
be delivered in less than 20 to 26 
weeks without a fairly low urgency 
standing number. 

Up to last week it had been ex- 
pected that the peak in machine tool 
production would be passed with 
completion in 1942 of the “E” bomb- 
er tooling program. That expec- 
tation now appears unlikely of con- 
summation because of the request 
for an additional $6,000,000,000 un- 
der the lend-lease act. This addi- 
tional lend-lease program involves a 
huge outlay for new machine tools. 

This business cannot be expected 
to materialize for some time. It 
first will be necessary for Congress 
to act on the request, after which 
negotiations will be opened. There 
is an unbelievable amount of red 
tape and delay in transacting busi- 
ness under the lend-lease act. On 
British requirements, for example, 
so many moves are made that three 
to four months elapse between the 
time when the British Purchasing 
Commission obtains preliminary 
bids and the time when the final 
contract is issued. 
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Captive Coal Mines Will Reopen 


Under Terms of Thirty-Day Truce 


@ TEMPORARY agreement was 
reached between representatives of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, on strike at more than 
30 captive mines, and the mining 
companies, it was reported by Wil- 
liam H. Davis, chairman, National 
Defense Mediation Board. Opera- 
tions at mines that had been closed 
down several days because of the 
strike were to be resumed for a 30- 
day period beginning Sept. 22. 

Pact calls for acceptance of the 
so-called Appalachian agreement 
for the 30-day period, and the Medi- 
ation Board undertakes jurisdiction 
of the controversy. Collective bar- 
gaining negotiations will be con- 
tinued by the board in an en- 
deavor to arrive at a solution. 

More than 25,000 coal miners had 
been reported out in the Pittsburgh 
district alone. Additional 18,000 
had been called out simultaneously 
in West Virginia, Kentucky, [Illi- 
nois and Tennessee, 

Dispute was said to have arisen 


from refusal of steel companies, 
owners of the captive mines,. to 
sign a closed shop agreement with 
the mine workers’ union. Most of 
the collieries tied up by the strike 
are owned and operated by _ sub- 
sidiaries of United States Steel 
Corp., although other independent 
steel companies were also involved 
in the dispute. 

Conferences which resulted in the 
temporary settlement were held in 
Washington the latter part of last 
week between union leaders, com- 
pany officials and the National De- 
fense Mediation Board. 


Carnegie-Illinois Machinists’ 
“Wildcat” Walkout Continues 


“Wildcat” strike of machinists at 
the McDonald, O., plant of Carne- 
gie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
continued late last week despite 
warnings from union headquarters 
in Pittsburgh that strikers were 
subject to dismissal for violating a 





As Truce Was Reached in Coal Strike 





M@ Defense Mediation Board which held hearings on the “captive” coal mine strike 
last week and obtained a temporary agreement whereby 43,000 miners in several 
states return to work Sept. 22. More than 30 mines whose product is essential io 
rearmament were shut down by the dispute, over the closed shop question. Shown 
seated, left to right: Harry M. Moses, president of several coal companies owned 
by United States Steel Corp.; William H. Davis, chairman of the Mediation Board; 
and John L. Lewis, president. United Mine Workers, CIO. Standing, left to right: 
Walter Teagle., former head of the Standard Oil Co. of New York, and employer 
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member of the board; and Hugh Lyons, labor member. 


NEA photo 








union and 


contract between the 
Carnegie-Illinois. 
Local union representatives, 
asserting the strike was unauthor- 
ized, attempted to arrange a meet- 
ing between the McDonald local 
officials and the plant manage- 
ment. Latter declared, however, 
that according to the contract the 
men should return to work before 
negotiations over grievances begin. 
Local union men, it is reported, 
called the strike after a dispute 
over hiring ol apprentices and 
wage adjustments. Hiring of ap 
prentices was alleged to have cut 
into regular employes’ overtime. 
Three thousand, it is said, have 
been kept off their jobs by the 
strike. Machinists, who first ceased 
work, were joined by welders and 
workers in the plant’s boiler and 
pipe shops. With these skilled 
workmen gone, it was necessary to 
shut down all 12 mills at the plant. 
Attempts to spread the strike to 
other Carnegie-Illinois plants in the 
Mahoning valley district of Youngs- 
town-Warren, O., met with no 
success. 


W. D. Murphy Elected 
President of NIAA 


@ Marketing of industrial products 
under wartime conditions was the 
principal topic of discussion at the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the 
National Industrial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, held at Toronto, Ont., last 
week. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association of Toronto, one of two 
Canadian chapters of the associa- 
tion. John A. M. Galilee, assistant 
advertising manager, Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. Ltd., was chair- 
man of the general conference com- 
mittee and Vincent R. Young, Ca- 
nadian General Electric Co. Ltd., 
was chairman of the program com 
mittee. 

Officers elected at the convention 
were: President, William D. Murphy, 
Reincke, Ellis, Younggreen & Finn 
Inc.; vice presidents, H. V. Mer- 
creadv, Magnus Chemical Co.. L. J- 
Ott, Ohio Brass Co., L. R. Garret- 
son, Leeds & Northrup Co., H. Von 
P. Thomas, Bussman Mfg. Co., E. C. 
Howell, Carboloy Co. and E. A. 
Phoenix, Johns-Manville; secretary- 
treasurer, C. D. Davenport, Union 
Steel Products Co. 


August Machine Tool 
Shipments Set Record 


@ Machine tool shipments in August 
totaling $64,300,000 were the highest 
on record in the history of the in- 
dustry, according to the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 
Shipments reported for July were 
$57,900,000 and for June $63,000,000. 
In August a year ago shipments 
were éstimated at $40,800,000. 
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General Preference Steel Order 


Revised To Simplify Filing of Forms 


WASHINGTON 
@ GENERAL Preference Order M- 
21 has been amended to make less 
burdensome the filing of forms by 
producers and purchasers of steel. 
One change permits the War and 
Navy Departments, and warehouses, 
to file reports of all orders in a 
single group classification placed 
during a single month on one PD- 
73, instead of filing a form at the 
time of placing each order. In each 
case, the form must be filed with 
the producer on or before the fifth 
of the following month. 

Another revision provides that 
when steel is shipped by a producer 
direct to a customer of a warehouse, 
Form PD-73 is to be filed by the 
customer and not by the warehouse. 

In the case of export sales, the 
amendment calls for the filing of 
Form PD-73 with the Iron and Steel 
Branch of the OPM, as well as with 
the producer, Amendment follows: 
TITLE 32—-NATIONAL DEFENSE; 
CHAPTER IX—OFFICE OF PRO- 
DUCTION MANAGEMENT; SUB- 
CHAPTER B—PRIORITIES DIVI- 

SION; PART 962—STEEL. 
Amendment to General Preference 
Order No. M-21. 

(a) Paragraph (b) (13) (i) of 
Section 962.1. (General Preference 
Order No. M-21) is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“No Producer of Steel shall make, 
and no Person shall accept from a 
Producer, delivery of Steel unless 
and until a statement on Form 
PD-73 or in such other form as 
may from time to time be pre- 
scribed by the Director of Priori- 
ties has been filed as follows: 

“(a) Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, each purchaser shall file 
Form PD-73 with the Producer at 
the time: of filing his. purchase. or- 
der or contract. 

“(b) On orders placed prior to 
Sept. 1, 1941, with deliveries to be 
made after Sept. 1, 1941, Form 
PD-73 shall be filed with the Pro- 
ducer on or before Oct. 15, 1941. 

“(c) On all export sales as de- 
fined in group E of Form PD-73, 
Form PD-73 shall be filed not 
only with the Producer but also 
with the Iron and Steel Branch, 
Office of Production Management. 

“(d) On all export sales as de- 
fined in group E of Form PD-73 
(except sales to purchasers in the 
Dominion of Canada) where orders 
are placed‘ prior to Dec. 1, 1941, 
Form PD-73 may be filed by the 
accredited agent or export division 
of the Producer in the United 
States, 

“(e) When Steel is shipped by a 
Producer direct to the customer of 
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a Warehouse, Form PD-73 is to be 
filed with the Producer by the cus- 
tomer and not by the Warehouse. 
“(f) When the purchaser is the 
War Department or Navy Depart- 
ment, or a Warehouse, the pur- 
chaser may report on aé_ single 
Form PD-73 all orders in a single 
group classification placed during 
a single month. In such case each 
Form PD-73 must be filed with the 
Producer on or before the fifth 
day of the following month.” 
(b) This amendment shall take 
effect immediately. 
Issued this 9th day of Septem- 
ber, 1941. 
Donald M. Nelson, 
Director of Priorities. 


To All Producers and Purchasers 
of Steel: 

Subject: General Preference 

Order M-21. 
Gentlemen: 

General Preference Order M-21 
has been amended in minor re- 
spects to establish a more liberal 
procedure in connection with Form 
PD-73. We have received numer- 
ous inquiries about the precedure 
under the Order, and for the infor- 
mation of those interested, the 
questions which up to now have 
been most frequently raised are 
answered below: 

(1) 
Persons Who Must File PD-73 and 
Time of Filing 

(a) On all orders placed after 
Sept. 1, 1941, Form PD-73 shall be 
filed with the producer when the 
order is_ placed. 

(b) On all orders placed prior 
to Sept. 1, 1941, with deliveries to 
be made after Sept. 1, 1941, Form 
PD-73 shall be filed with the pro- 
ducer on or before Oct. 15, 1941. 
However, we are earnestly request- 
ing that every purchaser of steel 
file with his producer, as soon as 
possible, PD-73 to cover all orders 
placed prior to Sept. 1. We are 
asking for all customers’ co-opera- 
tion in this matter, because we are 
demanding that the steel producers 
give us a report covering their 
September shipments on the basis 
of the Group Classifications, and 
it will be necessary for the pro- 
ducers to have the proper classifi- 
cations on orders placed prior to 
Sept. 1, if they are to give us a 
true picture of their shipments for 
the month of September. 

(c) Where steel is shipped by a 
producer direct to a customer of a 
warehouse or jobber, Form PD-73 
is to be filed with the producer by 
the customer, not by the ware- 
house or jobber. 

(d) A customer may file one 





Form PD-73 to cover more than 
one order placed on the same date 
with a producer if all material is 
for the same group classification. 


(e) Warehouses. A warehouse 
may file with a producer a single 
Form PD-73 covering all orders in 
a single group classification placed 
with such producer during any cal- 
endar month. Each such Form 
PD-73 must be filed with the pro- 
ducer on or before the fifth day 
of the following month. 

(f) Army and Navy. A Similar 
procedure may be followed when 
the purchaser is the United States 
Army or Navy. 

(g) Export Sales. On export or- 
ders (except Canadian) now on the 
books of a producer or placed pri- 
or to Dec. 1, 1941, Form PD-73 may 
be filed by the accredited agent or 
export division of the producer in 
the United States. On orders placed 
on or after Dec. 1, 1941, Form PD- 
73 must be filed by the purchaser 
with his order. 

(2) 

For further clarification, listed 
below is a breakdown of certain of 
the Product Classifications, item- 
izing those products for which 
PD-73 must be filed by a purchas- 
er. All the other products under 
the Product Classification seem to 
be clearly defined and need no fur- 
ther explanation. 

Product No. (6) “Tie Plates and 
Track Accessories Including Track 
Spikes”—This means and includes 
for the purpose of filing PD-73, tie 
plates, track spikes, splice bars and 
rail joints. 

Product No. (11) “Pipe and 
Tubes’”—This means and includes 
all pipe and tubes, except conduit. 

Product No. 13 “Wire and Wire 
Products Including Fence Posts’’- 
This means and includes wire, wov- 
en fence wire, barbed wire, nails, 
staples, bail ties, fence posts, gates. 

Product No. (20) “Tool Steel 
Bars”—This means and_ includes 
high speed steel. 

Product No. (23) “Forgings All 
Other’—This means and _ includes 
all rough forgings, whether or not 
these rough forgings are produced 
by a steel producer or by an in- 
dependent forging company who 
purchases steel in order to pro- 
duce forgings in its own plant. 

Product No. (24) “Steel Cast- 
ings’—This means and_ includes 
only all rough steel castings. 

(3) 
Preferred Deliveries 

Paragraph (b) (7) of the Steel 
Order requires acceptance and ful- 
fillment of defense orders in pref- 
erence to other orders. The Group 
Classifications on Form PD-73 do 
not constitute preference ratings. 

Form PD-73 is for purposes of 
information and classification of 
steel shipments. PD-73 does not 
relieve a purchaser from any obli- 
gation with respect to Preference 
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Rating Certificates and their proper 


use. 
(4) 
Records 


Records must be preserved for 


at least two years by all persons 
affected by the Order. This in- 
cludes purchasers as well as pro- 
ducers. 

(5) 

Producers of steel who cannot 
clearly identify the ultimate use 
of the material under groups A to 
G, inclusive, will class these orders 
under Group H. For example, a 
person who buys steel to produce 
“off the shelf” products and cannot 
determine the ultimate destination 
of these finished products, and also 
is not covered by the Defense Sup- 
plies Rating Plan, or other orders 
issued by the Director of Priorities 
must classify his purchases under 
“H.” A statement from a _ pur- 
chaser of steel that a large per- 
centage of his finished products 
are used in defense, or that they 
expect to obtain a preference rat- 
ing in the near future, cannot be 
used to classify the customers’ or- 
ders on Form PD-73. Such orders 
would be classified in ‘H.” 

(6) 

Group G—OPACS. Orders in this 
group must carry a preference rat- 
ing certificate with a “B” rating, 
or other various specific identifica- 
tion from the Director of Priorities 
that the material is for essential 
civilian supply. Because a manu- 
facturer is not producing products 
for defense does not allow him to 
group his orders under “G.” 

(7) 

All purchases of steel, seconds as 
well as primes, are to be reported 
in Form PD-73. 

(8) 

Under this Order it is necessary 
for many companies to file Form 
PD-73 when they place an order 
for steel, and in turn, their custom- 
ers must file a PD-73 Form with 
them to cover purchases of this 
company’s products. The reason 
for this is that as steel is defined 
under this Order, and covered by 
the Product Classifications, it is 
obligatory on the part of the com- 
panies so affected to both file and 
receive Form PD-73. 

(9) 

All the above information, and 
the answers to nearly all the other 
questions received, are contained 
in the Order and instructions. As 
the burden of answering individual 
inquiries is heavy, we urge that, 
before addressing questions to this 
office, you read carefully the ma- 
terial already sent you. Your reg- 
ular supplier should also be able 
to assist you with information as 
to procedure. 

Very truly yours, 
(Sgd.) A. D. WHITESIDE, Chief 
Iron and Steel Branch 
Materials Division 
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Supplementary Order Adds Specific 


Regulations Over Alloy Steels 


WASHINGTON 
@ SUPPLEMENTARY order  pro- 
viding additional specific regula- 
tions over alloy steel, alloy iron, 
and wrought iron has been issued 
by the Priorities Division. 

The new order is Supplementary 
Order M-21-a. 

Alloy steel of all kinds is already 
subject to priority control under the 
terms of General Preference Order 
M-21. However, the present order 
includes a definition of alloy steel 
and alloy iron and specifically au- 
thorizes the Director of Priorities to 
issue directions to any producer as 
to deliveries he may make or the 
kinds of alloys he may produce. 


Order stipulates that deliveries 
under toll agreements—now in ef- 
fect or to be entered into—must be 
specifically authorized by the Direc- 
tor of Priorities. 

The supplementary order also re- 
vokes General Preference Order M- 
5, Supplementary Order M-5-a and 
Supplementary Order M-5-b, all re- 
lating to nickel-bearing steel which 
is now included under orders M-21 
and M-21-a. 

The text of the order is as fol- 
lows: 


TITLE 32 — NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE; CHAPTER IX — OFFICE 
OF PRODUCTION MANAGE. 
MENT; Subchapter B PRIORI- 
TIES DIVISION; Part 962—STEEL; 
SUPPLEMENTARY ORDER NO. 
M-21-a RELATING TO ALLOY 
IRON, ALLOY STEEL AND 
WROUGHT IRON 


962.2 Supplementary Order. 


(a) Definiticn. For the purposes 
of this Order, “Alloy Steel’ means 
any steel, and “Alloy Iron” means 
any iron, containing any one or 
more of the following elements in 
the following amounts: 


Manganese in excess of 1.65% 

Silicon in excess of 0.60% 

Copper in excess of 0.60% 

Aluminum, chromium, cobalt, co- 
lumbium, molybdenum, nickel, 
titanium, tungsten, vanadium, 
zirconium or any other alloying 
element in any amount speci- 
fied or known to have been 
added to obtain a desired alloy- 
ing effect. 


(b) Priority Control. All the pro- 
visions and definitions of General 
Preference Order M-21, issued Aug. 
9, 1941, and of Priorities Regulation 
No. 1, issued Aug. 27, 1941, as 
amended from time to time, shall 
be applicable to alloy iron, alloy 


steel and wrought iron and are here 
by included as a part of this Order 
with the same effect as if specifical 
ly set forth herein, except as other 
wise specifically provided herein. 


(c) Directions as to Deliveries and 
as to Alloying Content. The Direc 
tor of Priorities may from time to 
time issue directions to any Produc 
er, directing or forbidding specific 
deliveries, or specifying as to any 
alloying element the quantities and 
proportions which may be used in 
making alloy iron or alloy steel, and 
whether, and in what proportions, 
any such element is to be the metal, 
a ferro-alloy, reclaimed metal, scrap, 
a chemical compound or any other 
material containing such element. A 
Producer who shall violate any such 
direction, or any person who know- 
ingly receives delivery of alloy iron 
or alloy steel in violation thereof, 
may be prohibited from making or 
receiving further deliveries of such 
material or subjected to such other 
action as the Director of Priorities 
may deem appropriate. 


(d) Restriction of Deliveries un- 
der Toll Agreements. No person 
shall make any delivery under any 
contract now outstanding or here 
after entered into for the delivery of 
alloy steel which he processes, fab- 
ricates or casts by toll agreement for 
any other person, unless specifically 
authorized to do so by the Director 
of Priorities. 


(e) Revocation cf General Prefer- 
ence Order M-5. General Preference 
Order M-5, as amended, Supple- 
mentary Order M-5-a, as amended, 
and Supplementary Order M-5-b, is- 
sued to conserve the supply and di- 
rect the distribution of nickel-bear- 
ing steel, are hereby revoked, effec- 
tive as of the effective date of this 
Supplementary Order. 


(f) General Preference Order M- 
14 Still Effective. Nothing contained 
herein shall be construed to amend 
or modify any of the provisions of 
General Preference Order M-14, to 
conserve the supply and direct the 
distribution and use of tungsten in 
high-speed steel. 


(zg) Effective Dates. This Supple 
mentary Order shall take effect on 
the 16th day of September, 1941, 
and, unless sooner terminated by di- 
rection of the Director of Priorities, 
shall expire on the 30th day of No 
vember, 1941. 

Issued this 16th day of Septem 
ber, 1941. 

Donald M. Nelson, 
Director of Priorities 
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By-Product Coke 


Prices “Frozen” 


At Current Levels 


WASHINGTON 
@ PRICES for by-product foundry 
coke and by-product furnace coke 
were frozen at approximately cur- 
rent levels in price schedule No. 29 
announced last week by Leon Hen- 
derson, OPA Administrator. 

New schedule will go into effect 
Oct. 1. Move is considered essen- 
tial to continued stability of the 
iron and steel price structure. Only 
by-product foundry and _ furnace 
coke are covered by present sched- 
ule. Mr. Henderson said prompt ac- 
tion will be taken to establish ceil- 
ing prices for beehive, domestic or 
other kinds of coke, when and if it 
becomes necessary. 

Beehive coke, in particular, is sub- 
ject of study by OPA to determine 
relationship between price and avail- 
able supply. Cost changes in in- 
dustry and demand for beehive coke 
over remainder of 1941 are among 
principal points being looked into. 
Prices of by-product furnace coke 
and by-product foundry coke are 
now from $1 to $1.25 a ton above 
levels prevailing a year ago. 

Because further upward move- 
ment in coke prices would exert 
disturbing influence on prices for 
iron and steel products, Mr. Hen- 
derson said it has become necessary 
to set maximum prices. Establish- 
ment of ceiling prices on by-product 
furnace coke and by-product foun- 
dry coke follows extensive consulta- 
tion with members of the industry. 

Existing price structure, which, in 
effect, is maintained in OPA sched- 
ule, was stated by producers to be 
satisfactory and many of their sug- 
gestions as to regional differentials 
and trade practices have been fol- 
lowed. 


August Gear Sales Index 
Down 22 Points to 276 


@ Industrial gear sales in August 
were down from July but were 44.5 
per cent greater than in July, 
1940, according to the American 
Gear Manufacturers’ Association, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. Sales for eight 
months this year were 109 per cent 
above the corresponding period 
last year. 

Comparative index figure of sales 
for August was 276, down 22 points 
from July and compared with 191 
in August, 1940. The high point 
was 299 in June. The index is 
based on 1928 as 100. The com- 
pilation applies only to industrial 
gears. 
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PRODUCTION . 


pet Gs Down 


@ PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last 


week declined ‘%-point to 96 per cent. 


Two districts made slight advances, 


four were lower and six were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 93 


per cent; two years ago it was 79% 


Youngstown, O.—With 76 open 
hearths and three bessemers in pro- 
duction the operating rate was un- 
changed at 98 per cent. Finishing 
mill output was cut by a strike at 
Carnegie-Illinois plant at McDonald, 
S. 

Detroit—Advanced 1 point to 95 
per cent. 

St. Louis—Held at 98 per cent, 
which may be increased as result 
of hot metal from Granite City Pig 
Iron Co, stack blown in last week. 

Cincinnati—Dropped 1 point to 
88 per cent. Open hearth repairs 
will continue the same rate this 
week, 

Birmingham, Ala.—Unchanged at 
95 per cent, with 23 open hearths 
in production. 

Cleveland—Addition of an open 
hearth raised the rate 2% points 
to 94% per cent. 

Chicago—Lost 1 point to 100 per 
cent. Two plants held their rate 
and four eased slightly, necessity 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 





Week Same 
ended week 
Sept. 20 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh .... 98 —1 88.5 75 
Chicago re — 1 98.5 78.5 
Eastern Pa. ... 95 None 92 59 
Youngstown ... 98 None 83 82 
Wheeling ..... 86 — 8 97 88 
Cleveland ..... 945 +25 88 84 
Buffalo srt 90.5 None 90.5 72 
Birmingham .. 95 None 97 83 
New England .. 90 None 80 80 
Cincinnati .... 88 —1 79 71.5 
eae 98 None 80 66.5 
EE aes ous 95 +1 91 99 
Average .... 96 —05 93 79.5 





per cent. 


for repairs to furnaces being the 
cause. Wisconsin Steel Co. lighted 
one of two 150-ton open hearths 
last week. 

Central eastern seaboard — Re- 
mained steady at 95 per cent. 

Buffalo — Production last week 
continued at 90% per cent. 

New England—While production 
last week was unchanged at 90 per 
cent the rate will be higher this 
week as a repaired open hearth 
resumes. 

Pittsburgh—Loss of 1 point to 98 
per cent resulted from temporary 
strike interruption at coke plants. 

Wheeling—Decline of 8 points to 
86 per cent, because of labor diffi- 
culties. 


Dedicate New Tool 
Plant at Chambersburg 


@ Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., dedicated its 
new plant extension, known as shop 
330, on Friday, Sept. 19, in the pres- 
ence of ranking Navy officials and 
civic authorities. 

The new plant, which is devoted 
to the production of 5-inch hori- 
zontal boring, drilling and milling 
machines under a subcontract with 
William Sellers & Co. Inc., Philadel- 
phia, is 87 x 300 feet with a 60 x 90- 
foot cleaning and painting bay. 
Ground was broken Dec. 5, 1940, the 
building completed April 8, 1941, 
and production started on May 1. 
Dedication ceremonies marked the 
completion of the first machine. 





@ A new battery of 76 coke ovens 
at Ironton, O. will be put into op- 
eration Nov. 1 by the Semet-Solvay 
Co., turning out domestic coke. 
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Machine Tool Dealers Find Selling 


Job Complicated by Arms Program 


M@ MEETING at The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 12 and 13, 
more than 100 members of Asso- 
ciated Machine Tool Dealers of 
America devoted the major part of 
their annual convention to consid- 
eration of the many problems of 
getting machines to vital defense 
industries, 

One of the guest speakers, Tell 
Berna, general manager, National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, drew interesting comparisons 
between the simple procedure in- 
volved in the marketing of early 
machine tools and the complex 
sales engineering problems asso- 
ciated with modern high produc- 
tion, high accuracy machine tools 
and all the special tooling which 
goes with them on_interchange- 
able manufacturing projects. 


Mr. Berna read a message from 
Frederick V. Geier, president, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, in which it was pointed 
out that for a number of years 
capital consumption has outstripped 
its replacement through savings or 
new issues, resulting in use of 
over-age equipment to an unwhole- 
some degree. Mr. Geier predicted 
that in the post-war era, in addi 
tion to the discovery and creation 
of new markets, selling efforts will 
have to be concentrated to a great- 
er degree than ever before upon 
financial and managerial powers 
at machine tool buying sources. 


Face Dual Selling Problem 


One particular phase of the com- 
plications introduced into machine 
tool marketing by engineering de- 
velopments was stressed by Dan 
Harrington, Wilson-Brown Co., New 
York, in his paper on electric 
motor and control installations as 
they affect machine tool dealers. 
The rise of electrification has com- 
plicated not only the sales engin- 
eering picture, but also has made 
a dual problem of selling. In 
many cases dealers have to put 
in as much time “selling” the kind 
of electrical equipment with which 
the machine tool builder prefers to 
equip his machines as they do on 
selling the basic machines. This 
introduces questions of ecuitable 
apportionment of commission on 
the electrical apparatus—a subject 
on which there is much discussion 
just at this time between builders, 
dealers and electrical manufac- 
turers. 

Due to the exigencies of the de- 
fense program, users are unable 
to get exactly the kind of electrical 
equipment which they have been 
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in the habit of specifying. When 
necessary substitutions are made, 
the dealer in many cases is re- 
sponsible not only for _ locating 
suitable substitute apparatus in his 
territory but also has to spend a 
lot of time in making it clear to 
the customers why the substi- 
tutions have become necessary. 
Sometimes he gets paid for this 
extra service, then again he does 
not, 

A paper by N. P. Lloyd, Lloyd 
& Arms Ince., Philadelphia, dealt 
with suggested terms of sales pay- 
ment to suit existing conditions. 
He pointed out that payment 30 
days after delivery—especially on 
big defense orders—imposes a hea- 
vy financial load both on builders 
and dealers. He suggested that 
payments should begin with the 
placing of the order, rather than 
subsequent to delivery, in many 
instances, especially where special 
design and tooling are involved. 


Pictures America’s Future 


Other speakers included A. B. 
Einig, tools section, Office of Pro- 
duction Management, Washington, 
who spoke informally on progress 
of the defense program, and E. C. 
Brandt, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who delivered the address at the 
annual dinner. Mr. Brandt drew 
a vivid picture of what the produc- 
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Shasta Dam 
Takes Shape 


M@ Some conception of 
the immensity of Shasta 
dam, now under con- 
struction by the Bureau 
of Reclamation on the 
Sacramento river, can be 
gleaned from the ap- 
parent size of the men 
walking about the scaf- 
folding across its steel 
reinforced concrete face. 
The workmen are so tiny 
as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable. NEA photo 


United States 


tive power of the 
will mean in determining the out- 
come of the war and in rebuilding 


a war-torn world after the con 
flict is over. 

He believes American inventive 
and productive genius will lead to 
general introduction of many new 
things of which we now have little 
or no realization but for which 
there will be demands comparable 
to recent demands for mechanical! 
refrigerators, radios and automo 
biles. In that, he _ believes lie 
bright hopes for America’s indus 
trial future. 

Fred B. Scott Jr., Syracuse Sup 
ply Co., Syracuse, N. Y., was re 
elected president of the association, 
and Albert M. Stedfast, Stedfast & 
Roulston Inc., Boston, was re- 
elected vice president. A new of 
fice, that of second vice president, 
was created, and L. H. Pratt, 
Henry Prentiss & Co. Inc., New 
York, was elected to fili it. 

George J. Zimmerman, Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleve 
land, was elected secretary-treas 
urer. George A. Fernly and Thom 
as <A. Fernly Jr., Philadelphia, 
were reappointed advisory secreta 
ry and executive secretary, respec- 
tively. 

George Habicht, Marshall & 
Huschart Machinery Co., Chicago, 
was elected to the executive com 
mittee to fill a term expiring in 
1942. George E. Young, C. H. 
Gosiger Machinery Co., Dayton, O.; 
R. L. Giebel, Giebel Machine Tool 
Co., New York; and J. M. Riodan 
Riodan Machinery Co., Detroit, 
each elected for three-year 


were 
terms, 











Dean R. Wilson 


@ DEAN R. WILSON has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent, Warren, 
O., plant of Copperweld Steel Co., 
Glassport, Pa. Active in the steel 
industry many years, Mr. Wilson 
at one time was vice _ president, 
Carbon Steel Co., and president, 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
o 

J. Hugo Smith, founder and 
president, Wesson Co., Detroit, man- 
ufacturer of tungsten carbide and 
high speed cutting tools, has re. 
tired. At a surprise farewell party 
given by employes Sept. 6, Mr. 
Smith was presented with a six- 
foot model of the old tea trade sail- 
ing vessel “The Southern Cross”. 

+ 

J. J. Schriner has vesigned as 
president, Globe Steel Barrel Co., 
Cleveland. 

* 

W. E. Miller, a member of West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s legal 
staff 27 years, has been placed in 
charge of the Pittsburgh office of 
the Westinghouse law department. 

+. 

Daniel Simonds has been elected 
chairman of the board, Simonds Saw 
& Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Gif- 
ford K. Simonds Jr. has been elected 
general manager. 

* 

Robert E. Bressler has _ been 
elected vice president and general 
manager, Kol-Master Corp., Ore- 
gon, Ill., in addition to his duties 
as chief engineer. 

+ 

Lawrence K. Blackman, assistant 
treasurer, Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Inc., Buffalo, has retired after 43 
years of continuous service with the 
company. 

e 

Henry A, Strow has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist, MacDermid 
Inc., Waterbury, Conn., manufac. 
turer of compounds and processes 
for cleaning of basic metals. After 
graduation from “Purdue Univer- 
sity, Mr. Strow ‘was employed by 
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J. Huge Smith 


the Udylite Corp. as_ research 
chemist, and more recently as 
maintenance service engineer, De- 
troit Transmission Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit. 


7 
Kenneth R. Blake has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, Kaydon En- 
gineering Corp., Muskegon, Mich., 
manufacturer of special bearings 
and equipment. 


° 
Chester L. Jones, president, High- 
land Iron & Steel Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been elected a director, 
Chicago & Eastern [Illinois rail- 
road, Chicago. 


om 

Frank Wiethoff, the past two 
years vice president and general 
manager, Chrysler New York Co. 
Inc., New York, has been elected 
president, to succeed William D. 
Stewart, retired. 

* 

B. E. Middleton, formerly Chicago 
representative for McKenna Metals 
Co., Latrobe, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed representative in the central 
New York territory, with headquar- 
ters at 217 East avenue, Rochester, 


N. Y. 
° 


R. M. Marshall has been elected 
chairman of the board, Kerchner, 
Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh. Other 
officers elected are: President, W. 
A. Brown; vice president and sec- 
retary, E. E. Gaub; treasurer, Mar- 
garet C. Nedamyer. 

e 

N. H. Keyser has joined the re- 
search staff at Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O., and has 
been assigned to metallurgical re- 
search. A June graduate of An- 
tioch College, Mr. Keyser is a 
member, American’ Society for 


Metals. 


¢ 
Robert L. Stevens, associated 
with Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, 
since February, as assistant to 
works manager, has been appointed 
plant engineer, succeeding Henry 
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K. Beebe Sr., resigned. Assisting 
Mr. Stevens will be George Carson, 
with the company since 1938. 

° 

L. W. Downey has been appoint- 

ed superintendent of automotive 
equipment, Rock Island Lines, Chi- 
cago. In this newly created post, 
he will be responsible for mainte- 
nance of all of the railroad’s diesel 
and other automotive equipment. 

¢ 


Donald G. Dunn, sales promotion 
and advertising manager, Reynolds 
Metals Co. Inc., Richmond, Va., has 
been appointed assistant to vice 
president and general sales man- 
ager, J. Louis Reynolds. Mr. Dunn 
has been associated with the com- 
pany since July, 1938. 

e 


Harry G. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed territorial salesman in In- 
dianapolis by Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. 
Johnson will cover the area for- 
merly handled by Gerald Beebe, 
who has been granted a leave of 
absence due to illness. 

¢ 

Marshall E. Marcellus’ recently 
was presented with the first 55-year 
service button ever awarded by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Now 67, Mr. 
Marcellus started with Westing- 
house aS a messenger boy in 1886, 


the year the company was founded. 
2 


Gerald B. Duff has been appoint- 
ed representative in metropolitan 
New York and northeastern Penn- 
sylvania for Drever Co., designer 
and builder of industrial heat treat- 
ing equipment. He will maintain of- 
fices at 68 Clinton avenue, Newark, 


N. J. 
+ 


Arthur P. Kroeger, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Los Angeles branch, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
has been transferred to St. Louis as 
assistant manager of sales in chavge 
of intermediates; Charles L, Fetz- 
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ner has been transferred from the 
San Francisco office to Los Angeles, 
replacing Mr. Kroeger. 


¢ 
Clarence E,. Scott has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Air Condi- 


tioning Division, Fedders Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Buffalo, succeeding Edmund 


R. Walker, who has become assist- 


ant general manager. Until recent- 
ly Mr. Scott was manager, radia- 
tion and unit heater department, 
Warren Webster Co. 

° 


M. M. Roberts has been appoint- 
ed advertising and merchandising 
manager, Hudson Motor Car Co., De- 
troit. H. O. Ward recently resigned 
as advertising manager. Associated 
with the automobile industry since 
1916, Mr. Roberts joined the Hud- 
son company in 1934, and since No- 
vember, 1940, had been in charge of 
all merchandising activities. 

» 

William G. Crook has become 
assistant manager of sales_ in 
charge of the Buffalo office of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., suc- 
ceeding Charles E. McIntyre, re- 
cently transferred to Detroit. Since 
April, 1940, Mr. Crook was iden- 
tified with the Boston office and 
before that was assistant manager 
of sales at Hartford, Conn. 

Paul F. Vander Lippe has been 
named assistant to manager of 
sales in charge of the Kansas City 
office of Carnegie-Illinos. He suc- 
ceeds Howard J. Mullin, also trans- 
ferred to Detroit. 

7 

Ray P. Tennes, the past seven 
years secretary-treasurer and a di- 
rector, Shafer Bearing Corp., Chi- 
cago, has been elected chairman of 
the board. He succeeds his father, 
the late M. J. Tennes. Mr. Tennes 
will continue as treasurer. W. L. 
Kinnaw, comptroller, has_ been 


elected assistant treasurer-assistant 
secretary. M. J. Tennes Jr., presi- 
dent, is now on leave of absence, 
serving as captain 


in the United 
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Clsrence E, Scott 


States Army Air Corps, and J. F. 
Ditzell is vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 


+ 

Otto W. Winter will assume the 
duties of vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, Republic Drill & 
Tool Co., Chicago, newly organized 
to manufacture high speed twist 
drills, effective Oct. 1. He has also 
been elected a director of the com- 
pany. The past four years Mr. Win- 
ter has served as factory manager, 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 
and its subsidiary, Chisholm Moore 
Hoist Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y. Mr. 
Winter is first vice president, Amer- 
ican Society of Tool Engineers, na- 
tional chairman of that society’s 
emergency defense training com- 
mittee and a member of the educa- 
tional committee. He is also a mem- 
ber, American Society for Metals, 
American Welding Society and oth- 
ers. 

* 

Leigh E. St. John, heretofore 
assistant plant engineer at the En- 
dicott, N. Y., plant of International 
Business Machines Corp., has been 
promoted to plant engineer. Samuel 
E. Lenox has been made supervisor 
of the planning department at En- 
dicott, while Henry J. Jamieson 
has become assistant planning su- 
pervisor. Earl F. Gilliam has been 
made supervisor of inspection, and 
he is succeeded in his former posi- 
tion by Walter H. Blake, who has 
been named foreman, subassembly 
and unit inspection department. 


+ 

Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Pittsburgh opened its 1941-42 sea- 
son Sept. 16 with a talk on general 
preference order M-21 by Stanley 
B. Adams, Office of Production 
Management, Washington. The 
meeting was the first at which the 


new officers presided, and new 
committee chairmen were _intro- 
duced. 

Officers are: President, H. R. 


Michel, Westinghouse Electric & 






Otte W. Winter 


Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice 
president, P. B. Zoeller, A. M. By- 
ers Co., Pittsburgh; treasurer, E. C. 
Buerkle, National Bearing Metals 
Corp., Pittsburgh; secretary, C. H. 
Rindfuss, Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Co., Pittsburgh; national director, 
L. M. Potter, Vanadium-Alloys Stee] 
Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

Chairmen of standing committees 
for the coming year are: Program, P. 
B. Zoeller, A. M. Byers Co.; member- 
ship, R. O. Keefer, Aluminum Co. 
of America; entertainment, A. W. 
Anderson, Kerotest Mfg. Co.; audit- 
ing, John C. Burry, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology; reception, 
George E. Kastlehun, Pennsylvania 
Electric Coil Co.; fuel oil, Albion 
Bindley, Pittsburgh Steel Co.; coal, 
J. H. Phillips, Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

. 

David L. Wilkoff, D. L. Wilkoff 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
president, Pittsburgh chapter, In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. 
Other officers are: Vice president, 
Amos Bowman, Luria Bros. & Co., 
Pittsburgh; secretary, J. G. McMil- 
lan, M. N. Landay Co., Pittsburgh; 
treasurer, William L. Behm, United 
Iron & Metal Co., Pittsburgh. 

Officers of other chapters elected 
for the coming year are: 

St. Louis: President, Fred S, Fuld, 
Harry Benjamin Equipment Co., St. 
Louis; first vice president, Abe P. 
Ashner, St. Louis; second vice presi- 
dent, Charles F. Harding, Hickman, 
Williams & Co. Inc., St. Louis; third 
vice president, Hyman Cohen, Stand. 
ard Steel & Rail Co., St. Louis; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Charles M. For- 
cheimer, Jack R. Forcheimer & Son, 
St. Louis. 

Philadelphia: President, Philip 
Bailis, Max Bailis & Sons, Philadel- 
phia; vice president, Joseph V. Ban- 
tivoglio, Camden Iron & Metal Co.., 
Camden, N. J.; secretary, Marcus 
J. Margulies, A. M. Wood & Co. Inc., 
Philadelphia; treasurer, Harry 
Stave, Stave Bros., Philadelphia. 











COMBINED CUTS 
AND CONOMATICS 


AN IDEAL COMBINATION 


A 1'4" Six-Spindle Conomatic produces the 44" brass valve stem 





(at left) in 9 seconds. The |! operations performed on this part 
include 4 forming cuts, 4 cuts with roller turners, 2 threading 
operations, and cutting off — all to close tolerances. By combin- 
ing machining operations on a Conomatic, you can expect a 
reduction in the cost of your product — improving it without 
added cost—and an increase in profits. Send prints of your 
machine parts to Cone for a complete cost analysis. There is no 


obligation. 





CONE AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO., INC. 
WINDSOR, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
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OPM launches new project to increase production from ex- 
isting facilities by reducing steel specifications . . . Defense 
Supplies Corp. buys $100,000,000 critical and strategic ma- 
terials from Russian Amtorg Corp., will advance to $50,- 
000,000 for Soviet purchases in United States . . . SPAB 
rejects priorities request for ‘national defense pipeline”... 
More efficient railroad equipment utilization asked 


WASHINGTON 
@ NEW OPM project designed to 
increase production of steel from 
existing facilities by reducing the 
number of steel specifications has 
been launched. 

Through the co-operation of three 
national organizations —- American 
Society for Testing Materials, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers and 
American [ron and Steel Institute 

-the OPM hopes to create a na- 
tional steel emergency — specifica- 
tions list. 

Belief is that the productive ca- 
pacity of the steel industry and of 
the manufacturing industries us- 
ing steel for defense equipment 
can be increased materially within 
present facilities by concentrating 
production upon a reduced number 
of steels, particularly with respect 
to alloy steels. 

It was announced that the pur- 
pose is not to write any new speci- 
fications but to select from existing 
specifications a practical minimum 
in order to get maximum produc- 
tion of planes, tanks, guns, ships 
and other defense equipment. 

C. L. Warwick, now consultant at 
OPM and secretary-treasurer, Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Metals, will 
head the simplification committee. 
SAE and Institute representatives 
are also included. 


To Advance Russia $50,000,000 
Under New Trade Contract 


Defense Supplies Corp. has con- 
tracted with Amtorg Trading Corp., 
a United States concern owned by 
Russian interests, for the purchase 
of $100,000,000 of manganese, chro- 
mite, asbestos and platinum, it was 
reported last week by Jesse Jones, 
federal loan administrator. 

Subsidi-ary of Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., the Defense Supplies 
organization has also agreed to ad- 
vance as much as $50,000,000 to Am- 
torg against purchase of those ma- 
terials prior to delivery. Proceeds 
of any such advances, it is under- 
stood, would be used to pay for sup- 
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plies purchased by Russia in United 
States. 

Ten million dollars was advanced 
Russia under the contract last week, 
according to Mr. Jones. Balance of 
the funds will be advanced as need- 
ed, he said. 

Contract was made in compliance 
with a request from President 
Roosevelt stating “The Russian gov- 
ernment needs dollar exchange with 
which to buy war supplies in Unit- 
ed States; we need many critical 
and strategic materials produced in 
Russia, some of which we normally 
import from that country. 

“To assist the Russian govern- 
ment in paying for war supplies 
which it wants to buy in the United 
States .. . and to expedite our own 
national defense program, I would 
like you to arrange through the 
RFC. . . for the purchase from Am- 
torg ... of manganese, chromite, 
asbestos, platinum ... up to the 
value of $100,000,000. .. .” 


Appoints Committees to Help 
Secure Railroads’ Requirements 


Two committees to represent the 
Transportation Division in work- 
ing with SPAB and OPM on mat- 
ters relating to materials required 
for construction of railroad freight 
cars and steam locomotives were 
appointed last week, according to 
Ralph Budd, transportation com- 
missioner, OEM. 


Committee for the carbuilding 


industry: C. A. Liddle, president, 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; C. J. Hardy, president, 


American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York; Lester N. Selig, president, 
General- American Transportation 
Corp., Chicago; Edwin Hodge Jr., 
president, Greenville Steel Car Co., 
Greenville, Pa.; A. Van _ Hassel, 
president, Magor Car Corp., Pas- 
saic, N. J.; F. A. Livingston, presi- 
dent, Ralston Steel Car Co., East 
Columbus, O.; and J. F. MacEnulty, 
president, Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Committee for the steam locomo- 
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tive industry: W. K. Farrell, gen- 
eral purchasing agent, American 
Locomotive Co., New York; W. H. 
Harman, vice president, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; 
L. A. Larsen, vice president, Lima 
Locomotive Works Inc., Lima, O.; 
and G. W. Alcock, secretary, Loco- 
motive Institute, New York. 


Maintenance, Repair Order 
To Help Public Utilities 


A maintenance, repair and sup- 
plies order designed to help thou- 
sands of public utilities has been 
issued by the Priorities Division. 

The new order permits utilities 
covered by the plan and their sup 
pliers to use an A-10 rating to fa- 
cilitate deliveries of maintenance 
and repair materials and operating 
supplies which are vitally needed 
for defense and essential public 
services. 

Utilities which may use the new 
order are those engaged in one or 
more of the following services: 

(1) Supplying electric power di- 
rectly or indirectly for general use 
by the public. 

(2) Supplying gas, natural or 
manufactured, directly or indirectly 
for general use by the public. 

(3) Supplying water directly or 
indirectly for general use by the 
public. 

(4) Public sanitation services, but 
not including manufacture of pub- 
lic sanitation products. 

(5) Supplying central steam heat- 
ing directly or indirectly for gen- 
eral use by the public. 

The A-10 rating can be used by 
the utility or by the supplier 
subject, of course, to the limitations 


of the order—to obtain’ three 
classes of material: 
(1) Maintenance material—need- 


ed for the upkeep of property and 
equipment in sound condition. 
(2) Repair material—needed for 
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restoration of property and equip- 
ment to sound condition after wear 
and tear, damage, destruction or 
the like. 

(3) Operating supplies—material 
essential to the operation of the 
utility involved and which is gen- 
erally carried in the ~ company’s 
stores and charged to operating 
expenses, 

The rating assigned by this order 
cannot be used for plant expan- 
sions or new improvements, or for 
expansion of the service area of 
the utility. However, the rating 
may be used in some cases to pro- 
vide for connection for new con- 
sumers to existing utility system 
and also for materials needed to 
relieve serious overloads. 


Mine Maintenance, Repair 
Supplies Get A-l-a Rating 


Maintenance, repair and supplies 
plan to help approximately 15,000 
mines boost production for defense 
was issued last week by Donald M. 
Nelson, director of priorities. Or- 
der permits mining companies to 
use a rating of A-l-a, highest de- 
fense rating, to expedite deliveries 
of materials needed for emergency 
repairs, 

Rating of A-8 may be used by 
mine operators and their suppliers 
to obtain material required for 
emergency inventory purposes or 
for operating supplies or for ordi- 
nary maintenance work. 

Special plan has been developed 
to administer and operate the or- 
der. Each state’s governor has 
been asked to designate an official, 
preferably one dealing with min- 
ing operations, to help administer 
the order in his state. 


A-10 Rating Granted Makers of 
Textile Machinery Repair Parts 


Preference rating of A-10 has 
been granted to manufacturers of 
maintenance and repair parts for 
textile machinery under Preference 
Rating Order P-53, issued last week 
by the Priorities Division. 

The manufacturer of such parts 
should make application for the 
rating upon Form PD-88, which 
should then be mailed to the Tex- 
tile Branch, Office of Production 
Management, Washington. 

After the producer has received 
a preference rating under the Tex- 
tile Machinery and Equipment 
Maintenance and Repair Order, his 
suppliers may in turn require the 
assistance of a rating to make pos- 
sible their deliveries to the pro- 
ducer. At the time of filing his 
application, the manufacturer 
should state the number of copies 
of the order which he desires to 
have furnished to him, so that he 
may apply the rating to deliveries 
to him by his suppliers, and to 
enable his suppliers in turn to ap- 
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ply the rating to deliveries to them 
by their subsuppliers. A supplier, 
however, may apply the rating 
only to material which will be 
physically incorporated into fin- 
ished parts for maintenance and 
repair work. No copies of the 
order will be furnished by the Pri- 
orities Division directly to any 
supplier or subsupplier. 


Weltner, Maverick Appointed 
Price Administration Aides 


Philip Weltner, Atlanta, Ga., was 
appointed assistant director of the 
price division, OPA, last week. Mr. 
Weltner, consultant to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority on commercial 
utilization of research, will hanle 
organizational problems of the price 
division. He will also assume re- 
sponsibility for directing its work 
in the lumber, building materials 
and other important fields. 


Appointment of Maury Maverick, 
San Antonio, Tex., as special as- 
sistant to study problems of the 
Office of Price Administration in 
connection with United States insu- 
lar possessions, was announced last 
week by Leon Henderson, OPA ad- 
ministrator. 

E. D. Bransome, who has served 
more than a year as head of the 
industrial advisors panel in the La- 
bor Relations Branch of OPM’s La- 
bor Division, has resigned that po- 
sition to return to Vanadium Corp., 
New York, as president. 

Albert J. Browning, Chicago, last 
week was appointed special assist- 
ant to Donald M. Nelson, executive 
director, SPAB, and will handle 
various problems in_ connection 
with the SPAB program. Mr. 
Browning was deputy director of 
the purchases division, OPM, until 
last April. Previously he had served 
under Mr. Nelson in the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. 


“National Defense Pipeline” 
Priorities Request Refused 


Supply Priorities and _  Alloca- 
tions Board last week declared it 
had received formal application for 
a priority rating to construct the 
“national defense pipeline’ from 
New York to Texas. After careful 
consideration, the board reported, 
it reaffirmed previous decision that 
no plan involving immediate use of 
steel plate can be considered. 

Ralph K. Davies, deputy oil admin- 
istrator, appeared before SPAB to 
present the application for priori- 
ties on the needed materials, ap- 
proximately 180,000 tons of steel 
plate and 190,000 tons of seamless 
steel tube. 

Informing Mr. Davies steel plate 
cannot be spared, the board took a 
more favorable attitude in regard 
to the use of seamless .tubing. 
Studies have indicated it would be 





possible to produce enough tube for 
at least part of the pipeline without 
upsetting defense requirements, if 
production schedules were properly 
adjusted to defense contracts. 


OPA Issues Pig Tin Price 
Schedule Amendment 


OPA issued an amendment ta 
the tin price schedule last week, 
classifying as grade B pig tin 
which assays 99.80 per cent pure 
but contains impurities exceeding 
the tolerances for grade A tin. 
Price ceiling of 52 cents a pound 
for grade A tin and a discount of 
*%-cent for grade B was reported. 


Price schedule No. 17 was 
amended by the order, fixing the 
following maximum prices: Grade 
A, 99.80 or higher percentage of 
purity under secretary of procure- 
ment standards, 52 cents; grade 
B, 99.75 to 99.79 per cent pure, 
inclusive, and 99.80 or higher per- 
centage of purity not otherwise 
meeting grade A _ specifications, 
51.625 cents; Cornish _ refined, 
51.625 cents; grade D, 99.0 to 99.74 
per cent pure inclusive, 51.125 
cents; grade E, below 99 per cent, 
51 cents for tin content. 


Amendment announced the fol- 
lowing differentials for sales in 
lots of less than five gross tons: 
In lots of 2240 te 11,199 pounds, 
inclusive, there may be added to 
the maximum prices 1 cent per 
pound; lots of 1000 to 2239 pounds, 
inclusive, 1% cents per pound ad- 
dition; 500 to 999 pounds, inclusive, 
2% cents per pound; under 500 
pounds, 3 cents per pound addi- 
tional, 


Budd Asks More Efficient 
Use of Railroad Equipment 


Appeal for full co-operation in 
obtaining more efficient utilization 
of existing railroad equipment to 
meet the transportation demand dur- 
ing the coming peak period was 
made last week by Ralph Budd, 
transportation commissioner, OEM. 
Lag in the nation’s carbuilding pro- 
gram was pointed out by Mr. Budd 
in a letter to all shippers and re- 
ceivers. 

Searcity of material, he said, will 
result in 20,000 fewer new cars in 
service Oct. 1 than had been antici- 
pated by the railroads. Railroad- 
owned serviceable freight cars Aug. 
15 totaled 1,589,203, Mr. Budd’s let- 
ter declared. This was an increase 
of 163,383 over the number available 
Sept. 1, 1939. 

“Since material has not been ob- 
tainable to build the new cars that 
were ordered,” said the letter, “we 
must make better use of the exist- 
ing ones ... Your co-operation has 
been sought to the end that cars 
may be loaded and unloaded with 
the utmost speed, that equipment 
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may be loaded heavier and efficiency 
promoted by other means with 
which you are all familiar... 


“During the next several weeks. . . 
new records in the volume of trans- 
portation rendered per unit of 
serviceable equipment must be 
made. This appeal to all users of 
transportation .. . to do everything 
in their power to prevent delay to 
cars while awaiting loading or un- 
loading is made in the interest of 
the general welfare. A few hours 
and a few dollars spent in loading 
or unloading cars seven days a week 





or after usual closing time may well 
pay large dividends to the shippers 
directly involved and the country as 
a whole.” 


Priorities Division Program 
Facilitates Truck Production 
New program designed to facili- 


tate production of heavy motor 
trucks, medium trucks and truck 


trailers vitally needed for trans- 


portation of heavy industrial and 
armament materials was issued last 
week by the Priorities Division, 





Pilot Plant Concentrates 


Native Manganese Ore 





@ Definite possibility of greatly in- 
creased manganese production 
from domestic sources was assured 
last week in a report by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, which declared it 
has been successful in producing 
concentrates with high manganese 
content ores from low-grade de- 
posits in the Las Vegas, Nev., area. 

First unit of the comprehensive 
group of pilot plants built by the 
bureau at Boulder City, Nev., un- 
der a defense appropriation, has 
started operations. Test run has 
demonstrated applicability of a 
process developed for supplying a 
portion of defense manganese re- 
quirements from domestic sources, 
the report said. 

First ore to pass through the 
Boulder City pilot plant, which has 
an ore capacity of 40 tons per 24- 
hour day, was from the nearby 
Las Vegas Wash mining district. 
Bureau engineers have estimated 
there is nearly a million tons of 
ore in this area containing more 
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than 10 per cent manganese, and 
report there is more in the adja- 
cent Virgin River district. 

More than 3600 tons of the Las 
Vegas ore has been mined and 
stored at the Boulder City mill. 
This ore, run of mine, averages 
about 18 per cent manganese. Ex- 
cept for a small amount of high- 
grade material mined during the 
World war, this reserve of man- 
ganese ore has been undeveloped. 
All former attempts at concentrat- 
ing it to an extent permitting its 
use in manufacture of ferroman- 
ganese were unsuccessful. 

Product of the first operations 
analyzed, after sintering, 52 per 
cent manganese, 1 per cent iron, 9 
per cent silica. Recovery from the 
ore was more than 70 per cent. It 
is thought the recovery may be in- 
creased as plant operation is fur- 
ther perfected. 

Shown above are the flotation 
machines in the new pilot plant at 
Boulder City. 


OPM. Plan also facilitates pro- 
duction of certain passenger carriers 
and necessary replacement parts. 

Administration of the motor truck 
order issued Aug. 30 is amended and 
simplified by the new program. It 
makes no major changes in the plan 
as originally announced, but does 
alter methods set up to enforce and 
administer the order. 

Two separate orders are involved 
in the new program. One is Limita- 
tion Order L-l-a. This’ includes 
specific instructions as to the num- 
ber and kind of trucks and allied 
products which can be made in the 
period Sept. 1-Nov. 30. The other is 
Limited Preference Rating Order 
P-54, and extends a rating of A-3 
which can be employed to get the 
material to be used in truck produc- 


tion to the extent provided. 


extended to truck 
manufacturers is based on indica- 
tions 1,189,000 trucks will be re- 
quired during the new model year 
which began Aug. 1. This would be 


Assistance 


approximately 200,000 more than 
output in the model year ended 


July 31. 


Nelson Assigns A-3 Rating to 
Air Line Maintenance Needs 


Limited blanket rating order as- 
suring continuous operation at a 
high degree of efficiency of air lines 
in United States was issued last 
week by Donald M. Nelson, director 
of priorities. 

The order assigns high defense 
rating of A-3 to deliveries of all ma- 
terials which enter into upkeep of 
planes and ground equipment. Air 
carrier or supplier of maintenance 
equipment and repair parts wishing 
to secure the assistance of the plan 
is directed to apply to the Priorities 
Division on form PD-96. Each as- 
signment of the rating will cover a 
three months’ period, and amounts 
and kinds of material so covered 
will be based on information fur- 
nished in the application. 

Order makes provision for im- 
mediate termination of the rating 
assignment if it is applied by an air 
carrier to deliveries in excess of the 
amounts specifically prescribed by 
the Priorities Division. 

Supplier may apply the rating 
only if materials to be delivered 
cannot be obtained without it. He is 
prohibited from using the rating to 
secure deliveries in greater quanti- 
ties or on earlier dates than are re- 
quired for delivery on schedule of 
the rated material, or to obtain ma- 
terial which will not be used by his 
customer for the maintenance and 
repair of its aircraft and equipment. 

Order may be extended by an air 
carrier by executing a copy and fur- 
nishing it to his supplier. Supplier 
may follow the same _ proceduve 
where necessary to secure deliveries 
from a subsupplier. 
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Close-up of first chucking operation 


THE PROBLEM The blueprint tells the story. 16 sep- 
arate and distinct surfaces to be finished on this chrome 
moly. alum. steel airplane engine reduction driving 
gear—Rapid and Extremely accurate production vital. 


THE SOLUTION 3 chuckings on Bullard Type “D’’ 
16"’ 8-spindle Mult-Au-Matic. The approved tool layout 


called for dividing the total roughing and finishing 
cutting operations between 72 tools on 21 different 


working stations. 


RESULT These parts are being accurately turned out 
at an average rate of one every 15 minutes—a fraction 


of the former time. 


The Tougher the 
Job, the More Bullard 
Can Help You 


BULLARD 





THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 




























Mirrors of MOTURDUM 








General Motors figures it could stand another billion of 


defense business, on basis of productive capacity for dur- 


able goods . . . Big companies, experts at subcontracting 


and follow-up methods, will farm out increasingly large 


share of defense load . . . Autos 25 cents a pound whole- 


sale, airplane engines $15 a pound ... GM and Ford likely 


builders of heavy tanks 


DETROIT 
@ SOME cold, hard facts on de- 
fense production schedules, subcon- 
tracting, materials shortages and re- 
lated subjects were presented in a 
recent address by C. E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors Corp., 
on the occasion of the corporation’s 
combination defense conference and 
new model showing. They are 
worthy of repetition and summary 
because they reflect the position of 
one of the country’s top-ranking de- 
fense equipment producers. And 
while the facts were presented by 
Mr. Wilson, thev renresent a Int of 
research and statistical leg work by 
a number of men on the GM staff. 
In the first place, GM has received 
orders for $1,200,000,000 worth of 
defense material and by the end of 
this year will have produced over 
one-third, not counting orders and 
shipments of Yellow Truck & 
Coach. About 90 per cent of the 
balance of 775 millions will be 
shipped in 1942. 


Could Handle Twice as Much 


Relating these figures to the cor- 
poration’s productive capacity, it is 
seen that while GM has capacity to 
produce about 8 per cent of the to- 
tal durable goods output of the 
country, its share of the total de- 
fense business so far awarded runs 
to only 4% per cent. So, to keep in 
line, the corporation figures it could 
easily shoulder twice as much de- 
fense business as it has. 

On the subject of subcontracting, 
Mr. Wilson points out that GM, 
through its operating divisions has 
had more experience in subcon- 
tracting than any other company in 
the U. S., buying hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of parts and 
supplies from thousands of small 
companies. From experience, GM 
buyers know that subcontracts for 
technical parts which must be inter- 
changeable with others can be made 
successfully only by those concerns 
understanding the importance of 
scheduled’ deliveries, reasonably 
familiar with the type of work and 
having the necessary experience, or- 
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ganization and facilities. Just plac- 
ing orders for parts will not get 
the job done, as the motor indus- 
try knows only too well. There 
must be a competent organization 
to expedite purchasing, follow-up, in- 
spection and flow of materials. 


A proper understanding of these 
facts would silence much of the 
criticism of awarding so many large 
defense contracts to big corpora- 
tions. These larger companies are 
better able to take care of the sub- 
contracting quickly and efficiently 
than are the procurement sections 
of the Army or Navy, which would 
have to locate the smaller subcon- 
tractors to begin with, then survey 
their facilities and negotiate hun- 
dreds of contracts for the produc- 
tion of items which the _ service 
agencies would have to schedule, 
inspect and redistribute. 

It is only a matter of time, in 
the opinion of Mr. Wilson, until 
subcontracts or orders from the 
primary contractors will be fanned 
out to the smaller plants to the 
extent that they have organizations 
and equipment capable of doing part 
of the job. The magnitude of the 
task is so great that its execution 
will require the entire productive 
capacity of the country—men, ma- 
chines and management. 


Consider, for example, that the 
present defense program calls for 
about 40 billion dollars worth of so- 
called mechanical goods—-airplanes, 
tanks, battleships, ordnance, etc. 
items using metal and requiring 
metal fabricating. ‘I'nis outlay rep- 
resents roughly a two-year program 
of 20 billion dollars a year. Now, 
the total production of the durable 
goods industries in the period from 
1935 to 1939 averaged 18 billions 
annually. So the defense program 
now is greater than the total aver- 
age production of this five-year pe- 
riod for the peacetime durable goods 
requirements of the country. 

Obviously to get such a whale of 
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a job done promptly, it must be han- 
dled by executives, engineers and me- 
chanics reasonably experienced in 
the planning, purchasing, material 
control and production of this type 
of material. 

On the matter of material require- 
ments of defense products (still Mr. 
Wilson), more man-hours of labor 
are required to convert a ton of 
material into defense products than 
are required to convert a ton of 
material into standard consumer 
durable goods—especially true of 
steel. One reason why this is true 
is that mechanized defense prod- 
ucts, being of a highly technical na- 
ture, are not designed for quantity 
manufacture, while consumer dur- 
able goods have been developed 
through many years to the point 
where they are easy to produce and 
require a minimum amount of labor. 
Furthermore, defense materials 
have been designed quickly with 
the main object in mind of whether 
or not they would work and not 
how cheaply they could be made. 

For example, 20 billion dollars 
worth of defense material requires 
about 10 million tons of steel, while 
18 billion dollars worth of durable 
consumer goods requires about 27 
million tons of steel. To state the 
problem in other words, the average 
cost of automobiles at wholesale is 
less than 25 cents a pound, while 
the cost of airplanes and airplane 
engines is $5 to $15 a pound, heavy 
tonnage items like tanks and battle- 
ships $1 a pound, machine guns and 
ordnance $5 to $10 a pound, and 
even simple items like shells 25 to 
50 cents a pound. 


Four Reasons Cited for 
Shortages of Materials 


Present apparent shortages of 
raw materials are due to four prin- 
cipal factors, in the estimation of 
the General Motors executive: 

1. Stimulation of demand for dur- 
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able consumer goods above the pre- 
war levels due to increased national 
income and to fear of increased 
prices and possible failure of sup- 
ply. (Manufacturers have done lit- 
tle in the past year to assuage such 
fears, incidentally.—Ed.) 


2. Increased work in process in- 
ventories required to get defense 
materials into production, and in- 
creased inventories caused by the 
new forms of material required by 
the defense program. (It has been 
stated that inventories of 4 tons of 
material must be acquired before 
production of the first ton of de- 
fense equipment can start.) 

3. Advance purchasing to protect 
prices and deliveries both for de- 
fense and consumer production. 

4. Priorities for materials for de- 
fense production where the mate- 
rial is not immediately needed for 
fabrication and resulting in unbal- 
anced and increased inventories. 
(Shipbuilding yards in some cases 
are reported to be trying to obtain 
two-year inventories of ship plates 
and other steel, even before a keel 
is laid.) 


More Tank Contracts Are 
Pending with Auto Plants 


Among possibilities for new de- 
fense orders to be awarded the au- 
tomotive industry are some for 
heavy tanks, possibly of the 50-ton 
variety. General Motors has re- 
vealed it will build tanks eventually, 
though no contracts have been 
placed and no announcements made 
of what division will handle the 
work. Electromotive Corp. in La 
Grange, IIll., might be the logical 
plant into which to place such heavy 
work, although it is possible Fisher 
Body could accommodate in some 
of its plants. 

Ford Motor Co. also is reported 
to be planning production of tanks, 
and a part of the output of the new 
steel foundry to be erected at the 
Rouge plant, described here last 
week, may be for this purpose. 

Two new airplane engines from 
the designing boards of automo- 
bile companies have appeared in 
recent weeks, one from Ford and 
one from General Motors. The for- 
mer is a liquid-cooled 8-cylinder op- 
posed-type pancake motor, now in 
preliminary stages. The latter is a 
4-cylinder X-shaped two-cycle en- 
gine, weighing about 400 pounds and 
rated at 200 horsepower maximum. 
The engine has been under develop- 
ment for several years and some are 
being flown in test planes now. 


Refinements on 1942 Models 
Are Plentiful 


Buick has announced six new lines 
of cars for 1942, on wheelbases vary- 
ing from 118 to 139 inches, and with 
engines in three power ratings from 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
OR oa: 356,962 449,492 524,058 
SRG late si 2 317.520 422,225 509,326 
March 389,499 440,232 533.849 
April 354,266 452.433 489,254 
|. ae 313,248 412,492 545,355 
June ..... 324,253 362,566 546,278 
rp rar 218,600 246,171 468,757 
7 mos. ... 2,274,348 2,785,611 3,617,510 
Aug 103,343 89,866 6 Wii 
Sept. .... 192,679 284,583 
Ae 324,689 514,374 
Nov. .... 368,541 510,973 
Dec. .... 469,118 506,931 
Year .... 38,732,718 4,692,338 ty ere 
Estimated by Ward’s Report 
Week ended: 1941 1940t 
DD. sks be eae 45.525 23,732 
MHS sos see 39,965 27,645 
SS oes ha ia ptales 32,940 39,665 
as BD sees ak GO 53.165 66.615 
i RRR 78,820 


tComparable week 





110 to 165 horsepower, compound 
carburetion being continued § as 
standard on all engines except the 
lowest rated unit. 

Exceptional advances in_ style 
treatment, common to all General 
Motors lines for 1942, are empha- 
sized in the Buick cars by two wide 
bands of bright metal, extending 
across front and rear fenders on 
some models, and along the full 
length of the car on others. Front 
fenders are carried across front 
doors on all models and in the 50 
and 70 series convertibles and se- 
danets stream completely through 
the door to join the rear fender 
at the shield line. 

Hoods are extended closer to the 
windshield by removal of the cowl 
ventilator, fresh air now being taken 
through intakes behind the radiator 
grille and directed through ducts to 
outlets beneath the dash. 

Coil springs on series 50 and 70 
models have a “softer” rate and 
are located ahead of the rear axle 
instead of over it. 

Both front and rear bumpers are 
curved around corners of the car 
and extended along the side for 
about 10 inches. They are of heavier 
and more massive design, with li- 
cense plate frames integral front 
and rear. 

Hoods are one-piece, opening at 
either side, and, outside of steel roof 
panels, represent probably’ the 
largest automotive steel stampings 
ever attempted, having a consider- 
ably deeper draw than those used 
on last year’s models. Buick prices, 
starting at $1046, are up from 8.9 
to 15.9 per cent, average increase 
being $138 or 12.3 per cent. 

Nash has introduced three new 
series of five models each—the low- 





price 600 and the regular six and 
eight models. Front-end style treat- 
ment-is entirely new in all models; 
mechanical and structural details 
show little change from previous 
models. Sales emphasis will be 
placed on the 600 series, from the 
price and economy angle. 

Dodge enters its twenty-eighth 
new model season with a line of 11 
passenger cars, powered by a 105- 
horsepower engine, up from 91 
horsepower last year by virtue of 
¥%-.inch increase in bore. Radiator 
grille is larger and wider, extending 
the full distance between headlights 
and combining with a _ heavier 
bumper section to give a more 
massive front end appearance. 

Radiator grille treatment on the 
1942 Chrysler line also is distinctive, 
comprising five horizontal bars of 
bright metal extending the full 
width of the front end and curving 
across fender noses beneath head- 
lights. Air scoops are integral parts 
of the front bumper design. For 
the novelty, the car name has been 
omitted from hub caps on some 
Chrysler models, the line compris- 
ing six models and 31 body styles. 
Horsepower is up slightly in both 
sixes and eights. 


North American Aviation 
To Add Three Buildings 


@ North American Aviation Inc., 
Inglewood, Calif., announces con- 
struction will begin within the next 
two weeks on three additions to the 
Inglewood plant to accommodate, 
among other things, an estimated 
100 per cent increase in engineering 
personnel. The new units will be a 
new engineeving building, an ad- 
vanced production building, and an 
elaborate wind tunnel. 

A total of 180,000 square feet will 
be added to the plant floor area, 
bringing the total to 1,234,000. 


Koppers To Construct 
Coke Plant in Brazil 


@ Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, last 
week reported it has been awarded 
a contract for a complete by-product 
coke plant for Companhia Siderur- 
gica Nacional (Brazilian National 
Steel Co.) at Volta Redonda, near 
Rio de Janeiro. Award, according 
to Joseph Becker, Koppers vice 
president, totals approximately $3,- 
000,000 and comprises 55 Becker 
type coke ovens and a plant for re- 
covery of ammonia, tar, benzol, 
toluol and other by-products. 

The unit is to be built in connec- 
tion with a blast furnace and steel 
plant. Contract was negotiated with 
Lieut. Col. E. Macedo Soares 9» Slvr 
technical director of the Brazilian 
Steel company, and Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee & Co., Cleveland, engineers for 
the entire steel works. 
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Liberty Ss § 


@ TWELVE new merchant vessels 
will slide down the ways at ship- 
‘ yards on the Atlantic, Pacific and 
_ Gulf coasts next Saturday, Sept. 27, 

- in what Admiral Emory S. Land, 
chairman, © Maritime Commission, 
terms the largest mass launching 
since World war days. 

Three of the vessels will be the 
EC-2 type, emergency cargo Car- 
riers called Liberty ships. Keels for 
these have been laid in the past 
five months and their delivery is 
far ahead of original schedules. 
Only two Liberty ships were sched- 
uled for completion this year, but 
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Maritime Commission Nears ‘“Two-a-Day’’ Goal 


present indications are that 20 will 
be delivered. 

“With the acceleration that has 
been given the commission’s long 
range and emergency programs, we 
are confident that our pledge to the 
American people of ‘two ships a 
day in 1942 and 1943’ will be ful- 
filled.” 

Three hundred and twelve of the 
emergency vessels are under con- 
struction and the commission has 
been authorized to build more. They 
cost from $1,500,000 to $1,700 000 as 
compared with $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000 for the conventional vessels. 


Fig. 1—Completed inner bottom of one 

of the Liberty ships, with frames be- 

ginning to rise at the sides, at the 

California Ship Building Co. yards, Los 

Angeles. On the floor are sections 

which arrive from the steel mills pre- 
fabricated 


Fig. 2—This keel level view shows 
subassemblies in place, fanning out 
from the keel 


Fig. 3—First section of an EC-2 ship's 

keel is lowered onto the ways at the 

Bethlehem Steel Co.'s: yards in Balti- 

more. Within four and a half to six 

months, the finished ship will ride down 
the ways. NEA photos 






































































@ HOW can the nondefense manu- 
facturer whose raw materials sup- 
ply has been shut off or curtailed by 
priority control stay in business? 
Best answer: Convert facilities to 
defense work, either as a subcon- 
tractor, or in some cases as a prime 
contractor. 


Division of Contract Distribution, 
OPM, issues data on subcontract 
work through its regional offices, 
usually located in Federal Reserve 
Banks or the bank branches. Data 
on prime contracts also are issued 
by the regional offices, which usual- 
ly have drawings and specifications; 
bids, however, should be sent direct- 
ly to the contracting officers. 

To aid manufacturers threatened 
with necessity for curtailing civilian 
production, STEEL herewith presents 
a list of opportunities for prime and 
subcontracting of defense work, for 
which priority ratings may be ob- 
tained. Other opportunities will be 
presented from week to week. 

In especially heavy demand are 
firms having automatic screw ma- 
chines or hand screw machines. Re- 
gional office directors have asked 
that such facilities be listed with 
the OPM offices immediately. Other 
facilities also should be listed and 
filed with the regional offices. 


Aggressive following up of the op- 
portunities listed with the Division 
of Contract Distribution will enable 
many plants, which would otherwise 
close, to continue operations. 


Contract Distribution Division, OPM, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Building, Cleveland, asks 
subcontractors for the following work: 


22-908. Eastern Ohio manufacturer has ma- 
chine work on forged steel rolls, 12” x 45”: 
will require engine lathe, milling machine and 
grinding equipment, with turning and milling 
operations. Material, 30-40 C forged steel, is 
furnished. Delivery requirements, Sept. 30. 


31-908. Cleveland manufacturer wishes to 
subcontract machining of yokes for army 
trucks. Bullard Multimatic or multiple spindle 
chucking automatics or good screw machine 
(chucking), required. Operations on first rough 
turn only—drilling, boring, facing and ream- 
ing. Materials, furnished, are SAE 1335 forg- 
ings, with delivery of 100-400-500 daily, seven 
various yokes. Turning tolerances are .005 to 
plus or minus .010; reaming, plus or minus 
.002. Quantities are 5000, 10,000 or 20,000. 


32-911. Southeastern manufacturer has ma- 
chining of twin and quadruple gun mount 
castings. Requires 72”, 96” and 120” vertical 
boring mills; 60”, 72” and 96” planers; 3” and 
5” horizontal boring mills; 5’ and 6’ radial 
drills. Operations are boring, drilling and plan- 
ing. Material is commercial cast steel. Toler- 
ances are .005 to .010; others to .002. 


33-908. Navy branch requires machining of 
8” gun slides, 16,000 pounds cast steel. Ap- 
proximate dimensions are 53” x 54” x 103”. 
Necessitates planer with at least 6’ x 6’ open- 
ing and 12” or 13” travel, or boring mill or 
lathe capable of handling an 8” boring bar, 
26.125 plus .001 or minus .000 hole 103” long. 
Material is cast steel. Tolerances are: Planing, 
plus or minus .010 to .040; boring is plus .010 
and minus .000. Blueprints available through 
Navy source. Sketch on file in Cleveland of- 
fice. 

34-911. Pennsylvania manufacturer has the 
following: 

Complete fabrication of piston pins about 
4a” =x 1.19’. 

Complete manufacture of pin links about 
3” x 1”. Equipment required: spindle auto- 
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Defense Contract Opportunities ..... 


matic screw machines, 1%” x 4”; heat treat- 
ing; magnetic inspection; nitriding; internal 
and external grinding; milling; drilling; and 
threading. Will furnish nitralloy G_ special 
steel. Requirements are 15,000 each of the 
piston pins and pin links, with tolerances of 
.0003 external diameter. Blueprints are on 
file at this office. 

35-911. Eastern Pennsylvania manufacturer 
has swaging and polishing only of push rods 
1%” x 12”. Requires bulldozers for swaging 
steel tube tapered from center to each end. 
Operations are swaging to size, polishing and 
magnetic inspection. Material is %” outside 
diameter steel tubing, .046-.052 wall, SAE 
4130, not furnished. Requirements are 15,000- 
20,000, with tolerances .010. Blueprints on iile 
in district office. 

36-912. Cleveland manufacturer’ requires 
machining of small parts for Pratt-Whitney 
and Wright Aeronautical engines. Requires 
Warner & Swasey turret lathes, or Gisholt, 
Potter & Johnson, or equivalents; automatic 
chucking machines; Goss & De Leuw or New 
Britain milling machines. Operations comprise 
boring, reaming, turning, milling. Bar stock 
and forging miterials will be furnished. Tol- 
erances are tose and varying. Blueprints on 
file in district office. 


Contract Distribution Division, OPM, 240 
Rand Tower, Minneapolis, reports the fol- 
lowing: 

No. 116—Minneapolis company needs to sub- 
let making of ten separate parts for machine 
guns. Parts drawings and complete shop 
routine setup information available. 

Gear blanking, cutting and splining capac- 
ity available. This firm has government con- 
tracts that do not require use of this equip- 
ment and will help any other government 
contractors. Write: S. O. Hall, Minneapolis 
Moline Power Implement Co., Minneapolis. 

No. 119—Minneapolis firm urgently needs to 
sublet considerable automatic screw machine 
work—1” capacity. 

No, 132—4500 (possibly 10,000) cast steel 
tank periscope heads to be bored and ma- 
chined on heavy duty 12” swing lathes. Cast- 
ings to be furnished. Deliveries to start in 
October and continue to June, 1942 (longer 
if quantity is increased). 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution Di- 
vision, reports following prime contracts pend- 
ing: 


Sched. 8696—various special tools, wrenches 
and bits; Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington; bids Sept. 30 

Sched. 8617—various chucks, adapters, 
sockets, drifts, and collets; Bureau of Sup- 
plies & Accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington; bids Sept. 26. 

Sched. 8616—423 taps and dies; Bureau 
of Supplies & Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington; bids Sept. 26. 

Sched. 8622—kitchen hardware, inclmding 
8400 steel meat hooks, 8100 wire egg whips. 
16”, 2250 black steel bread pans, 1900 steel 
fry pans, 1400 bread boxes, and 1000 bakery 
scrapers; Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington; bids Oct. 2. 

698-42-150—furnishing all plant labor and 
materials and performing all work for fab- 
ricating and delivering steel trash racks 
gates, stop logs, dogging devices and storage 
nooks for the powerhouse at Bonneville Dam, 
Portland, Oreg.; U. S. Engineer Office, 628 
Pittoch Block, Portland, Oreg.; bids Oct. 
10. 

257-42-12—-furnishing plant, labor and ma- 
terials, also work for designing, furnishing 
and delivering 2 turbines with accessories and 
2 sets of governing equipment for the Den- 
ison Dam Power Plant, Denison, Tex.; U. 5. 
Engineer Office, Denison, Tex.; bids Sept. 
Constructing Aircraft Laboratory and Test 
building, Wright Field, Dayton, O. (approx. 
overall dimensions of 266’ x 51’ with center 
wing 100’ x 51’. Two floors and basement.) 
U. S. Eng. Office, P. O. Box 821, Wright 
Field, Dayton; bids Sept. 30. 


Contract Distribution Division, OPM, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Building, Pittsburgh, asks 
subcontractors for the following work: 


AMS-1. Baltimore manufacturer wants to 
subcontract 30,000 small drop forged bush- 
ings. Pieces vary in size from 2%” jnside 
diameter to 3” inside diameter with an out- 
side diameter of 4” and an overall length of 
from:'1%” to 3%”. One smaller flange bush- 
ing, 1%” inside by 2%” outside by 4” in 








length. All pieces are to be heat treated and 
finished with nitrided surfaces. Need is urgent 
on this requirement. 

UMP-3. New York manufacturer wishes to 
subcontract 50,000 steel pins. Operations re 
quire milling, turret lathe and planer opera- 
tions, as well as heat treating. Tolerances 
range from .01 to .002. Second group requires 
multiple spindle drills and 4 or 6G _ spindle 
automatic screw machines. These pieces io 
be heat treated. 

GE-4. New York manufacturer wishes to 
subcontract large quantity of stainless steel 
worm gears. All surfaces machined with f5 
finish. Material, stainless steel. Length 2%”, 
outside diameter %”, plus or minus .001. Tol- 
erances on shaft plus .0002, minus .0000. 

SP-5. New York manufacturer requires fol 
lowing operations: Layout, milling, chilling, 
reaming, boring and tapping. Heat treated 
aluminum, silicon castings will be furnished 
by prime contractor. The following groups 
or equivalent are required: 4—No. 330 Guid 
dings & Lewis boring bars; 18—Pratt & Whit 
ney profilers; 6—Open side gray planers 
milling type; 4—Radial drills and single and 
multiple spindle drills up to 1” capacity. 

BT-7. Connecticut manufacturer wants 
automatic screw machines, G spindles. Quanti- 
ties 100,000 to 500,000; material—steel; length 
2%”; outside diameter—”. 

PDS-8. Pittsburgh manufacturer requires 
milling, boring, turret and shaper work on 
72 small triangular steel blocks. Tolerances 
plus or minus 1/64th. Dimensions of steel 
block 5%” x G” x 5”. 

WEM-9. Pittsburgh manufacturer has con- 
siderable and continuous work for horizontal 
boring mills with 5” or larger bar; vertical 
boring mills 84” and up; milling machines 
planers and radial drills of 5’ to 6’. 

HKP-11. Pittsburgh manufacturer’ wishes 
to subcontract assembly work on 8” ogive 
Quantity between 1000 and 7000 pieces. Op- 
erations call for turret lathe and resistance 
welding. Pieces approximately 8” at base, 2” 
at nose, 32” in length. 

BAC-12. Aircraft company has large volume 
of work requiring milling machines, turret 
lathes and planers. Close tolerances. 

BK-13. Requires following machine groups 
1. 72” vertical boring mill, 5’ radial drill; 
2. 72” vertical boring mill, 3” horizontal! 
boring mill, 72” planer; 3. 60” planer, 5” 
horizontal boring mill, 5’ radial drill; 4. 96” 
vertical boring mill, 6’ radial drill; 5. 120” 
vertical boring mill, 96” planer, 6’ radial 
drill. Commercial steel castings will be fur- 
nished by prime contractor Rough machine 
tolerances .003 to .005. Finished machine tol- 
erances .001 to .002. 

BL-14. Pennsylvania manufacturer requires 
considerable time on horizontal and _ vertical 
boring mills with 5” bars and 72” or up on 
armored castings. 

CA-15. Aircraft manufacturer requires as 
sistance in the manufacture of landing gear 
controls and landing gear trunion. 


Contract Distribution Division, OPM, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Building, Cleveland, re- 
ports the following Navy contracts up for 
bids: 


Sched. 8388. Fuze and nose dummy plugs 
machine finish all over, tolerances plus or 
minus .010. Material, carbon steel. Drawing 
73708 on file in divisional office. Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, bids Sept. 25 

Sched, 8626. Grinders, cylindrical, plain, self- 
contained, motor-driven, 10” x 36”. Detail 
specifications shown on schedule. Bureau of 
Suplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, bids Sept. 26 

Sched. 8628. Hydraulic motor-driven gear 
grinder machine. Detail specifications shown on 
schedule. Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, bids Sept. 25 

Sched, 8629. Turning, offset shank, lathe 
tool holders, with wrench and high speed cut 
ter. Specifications in accordance with sketch 
No. 19814, through Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington; bids 
Sept. 25. 

Sched, 8634. Single conductor cable. Speci 
fications J-C-101b on file in Cleveland office 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De 
partment, Washington, bids Sept. 25. 

Sched. 8639. Self-contained 3” bevel gear 
generator. Detail specifications shown on 
schedule. Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, bids Sept. 25 

Sched. 8658. Rubber insulated and jacketed 
electric cable on reels. Specifications 15-C-% 
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Bureau of 


(Int.) on file in Cleveland office 
Department, 


Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Washington, bids Sept. 30, 

Sched, #682. Electrically operated dish-wash- 
ing machines. Specifications 17-M-17 (Int.) 
on file in Cleveland office. Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 
bids Sept. 30 

Sched, 8687. Siecel boiler tubes. Specifications 
44-T-3 (int.) on file at Cleveland office. Bu 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, bids Sept. 30. 

Sched, #654, Seamless Copper tubing. Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, bids Sept. 30 

Sehed, 8678. Lar tin-lead solder, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, bids Oct, 2 

Sched, 8681. Projectiles for .45 caliber line- 
throwing rifle. Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, bids 
Sept, 30, 

Sched. 86096. Blades, stocks, screws, keys 
and other materials. Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, bids 
Sept MO 

Sched, #607, Multiple stage motor-driven air 
compressor, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, bids Sept. 30. 

Sched, #8608. Steel, bar, round, grade V, 
12’ lengths, grade B W black, bar, for re- 
forging round, nickel-chromium, 12’ lengths, 
hexagon, square, 24” diameter. Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, bids Oct, 3 

Rolls-Royce Inc,, 150 Broadway, New York, 
is seeking metalworking companies with fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of the following 
items: Reamers, milling cutters, thread milling 
cutters and drills. Limits on these tools are to 
follow American standards and are to be made 
of high-speed = steel or molybdenum = steel. 
Quantities range from six to 1000 pieces In 
1ddition the company is attempting to locate 
plants able to carry out any operation rela- 
tive to the manufacture of these tools, espe- 
Clally facilities for flute milling and grinding. 

Facilities also are sought for the manufacture 
of small precision parts, tolerances to be held 
within tenths; gears of all types, including 
apline shafts, also aerinding of gears; studs 
and bolts, ground with precision threads, as 
well as various other small parts Available 
capacity of single spindle Bullard and horizontal 
mills with capacity up to 38 Inches also is 
wanted, Equipment for processing buttress 
threads and forging capacity are other re- 
quirements 


Pamphlet Illustrates 
Steel's Defense Role 


@ Steel's role in preparing the na- 
tion against any who would destroy 
the American way of life is graph- 
ically portrayed in a pamphiet, 
Steel for Defense, recently pub- 


lished by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, New York. Vital 
need for steel not only for combat 
equipment but also in manufacture 
of the essentials of civilian life is 
emphasized. 

Declaring the American steel in- 
dustry is the bulwark of national 
defense, the pamphlet reports 
enough steel can be produced to 
supply our own vital needs and 
whatever England needs from us. 
The industry’s vast program of ex- 
pansion and modernization, pur- 
sued at a cost of nearly $2,000,000,- 
000 since 1929, is cited indicative of 
its progress, 

To that program of improve- 
ment is ascribed the industry’s abil- 
ity to instantly make available in 
1940 its vast productive facilities to 
the purposes of the bulk of the de- 
fense program when it was started. 

Comprehensive descriptions of 
the part played by steel in defense 
of the air, at sea, on land, behind 
the lines, and in producing require- 
ments of the future are also in- 
cluded, 


Koppers Co. Lights One 
Granite City Furnace 


@ Koppers United Co., Pittsburgh, 
last week reported one of its re 
cently-purchased blast furnaces at 
Granite City, Ill, and long idle, was 
relighted after having been rehabili- 
tated. Reconditioned to produce 700 
gross tons of pig iron daily, its 
annual capacity will be 250,000 tons. 

Half the output, it is reported, 
will be delivered molten to Granite 
City Steel Co. Remainder will be 
shipped to other firms, largely in 
the St. Louis area. 

To insure uninterrupted opera- 
tions, the ore yard has been stocked 
with 2500 carloads or about 150,000 


Government Forms Are Available 


@ Forms PD-73, PD-25-C, PD-25-D which now must be attached 
to every order or contract for defense supplies are available 
to STEEL’'s readers, shipments being made 24 hours after or- 


ders are received. 


These forms can be obtained from STEEL, Readers’ Service De- 
partment, Penton Building, Cleveland, at the following prices: 


Quantity of 


100 
200 
300 
400 
500 


NOTE: 


40 


Postage is not included in above prices. 
originates in Ohio, please include sales tax. 





$3.55 
$3.25 per M 
$2.95 per M 
$2.75 per M 
$2.85 per M 


If your order 


1,000 

2,500- 5,000 

5,000-10,000 
10,000-20,000 
20,000 and over 





tons from northern ore ranges. 
Shipments by early November are 
expected to total 300000 tons. This 
will provide ore backlog sufficient 
for continuous operation until ship- 
ments can be resumed in the spring. 
Daily raw material requirements 
will include: 1400 tons of ore; 600 
tons coke; and 300 tons local lime- 
stone. Koppers is reported inter- 
ested in development of Missouri 
ores as a nearby source of supply. 


Steel House Easily 
Moved and Re-erected 


@ Adaptability of the all-steel de- 
fense house to conditions requir- 
ing its removal from one defense 
project to another was demon- 
strated recently. One of the 58 
structures furnished to the Public 
Buildings Administration of Feder- 
al Works Agency atits Indian Head, 
Md., project by Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., was dismantled in four hours 
and forty minutes, carried 32 miles 
by truck and re-erected under roof 
in three working hours. The op- 
eration required 104 man-hours. 
The structure is of panel-built 
construction, as developed by engi- 
neers of the Tennessee company, 
and has been used extensively in 
projects of the Farm Security 
Board and the Navy. Cost of the 
building at Indian Head was $2780. 


ACF Uses Aquacade 
Steel in Plant Addition 


@ Structural steel salvaged from 
several featured buildings of the re- 
cent New York World’s fair was 
employed in construction of a new 
31,000-square foot addition to the 
armor plate plant of American Car 
& Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa. Orig- 
inally part of the aquacade and 
futurama exhibits of the exposition, 
the salvaged steelwork now com- 
prises part of a unit serving the 
nation’s basic defense requirements. 

Armor plate manufactured in the 
new addition to the company’s Ar- 
mor Plate Division will be used by 
American Car & Foundry in building 
tanks for the army. 


Great Lakes Ore Fleet 
Continues at Capacity 


@ The entire Great Lakes ore fleet 
of 292 vessels is operating at capa- 
city for the fifth consecutive 
month, according to C. C. Linde- 
man, statistician for M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland. It was just one 
year ago that the 1940 fleet of 
296 vessels reached 100 per cent 
operations, 

Aiding the American carriers are 
17 Canadian boats, which are esti- 
mated to have loaded upwards of 
400,000 tons so far this season. 
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War Department Awards $59,933,601 


National Defense Contracts in Week 


@ DEFENSE contracts’ reported 
last week by the War Department 
totaled $59,933,601, substantially be- 
low the levels of the preceding two 
weeks. Ordnance department awards 
again were most numerous, and 
nearly all were small. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif., was reported to have 
accepted a $12,619,097 letter of in- 
tent from the War Department for 
construction and acquisition of emer- 
gency plant facilities. Facilities are 
to be utilized in fabricating sub- 
stantial quantities of air frames for 
the B-17-E heavy bombardment 
planes. Douglas and Vega Airplane 
Co., Bu-bank, Calif., are to supple- 
ment Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, 
in production of the new B-17-E 
Flying Fortress. 


Contracts reported by the War De- 
partment in the week included: 


American Friedman Bitulithic Associa- 
tion, Houston, Tex., supplemental con- 
tract totaling $1,932,888 for airplane 
hangars, 44 miscellaneous buildings, 
officers’ mess, hospital buildings, en- 
larging gas and oil storage systems, 
utilities at the advanced pilot training 
school, Victoria, Tex. 

Wolfe, H. E., Construction Co. Inc., St. 
Augustine, Fla., and L. B. McLeod Con- 
struction Co., Orlando, Fla., $828,535 
negotiated contract for services and 
materials at Camp Blanding, Florida. 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., gages, tool steel, $27,810.87. 

American Brass Co., Detroit, brass, 
$3984.92. 

American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, 
Pa., bushings, parts and overhaul of 
tanks, $1360. 

American Emery Wheel Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., aluminum oxide grain 
aloxite, $14,050. 

American Locomotive Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
parts for tanks, forged steel rings, 
$4222.55. 

American Manganese Bronze Co., Holmes- 
burg, Philadelphia, manganese bronze, 
$6412.86. 

American Screw Co., Providence, R. I., 
screws, $6886.42. 

Andre, J. Harold, Davenport, Iowa, steel 
tubing, $1129.08. 

Arguto Oilless Bearing Co., Philadelphia, 
punches, $2800. 

Armstrong Blum Mfg. Co., Chicago, hack- 
saw blades, hacksaws, $6770.64. 

Armwall Machine Co., Jeanette, Pa., 
gages, $1160. 

Associated Spring Corp., Wallace Barnes 
Co. Division, Bristol, Conn., butt plate 
plunger springs, ejector clips, $15,- 
702.89. 

Atlantic Elevator Co., Philadelphia, tra- 
versing drive, $2000. 

Atlantic Metal Hose Co. Inc., New York. 
tubes, $3870.80. 

Axelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, forgings, 
$754,900. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Il., mill- 
ing cutters, reamers, $30,376.80. 

Barker Tool Die & Gauge Co., Detroit, 
gages, $6552. 

Bath, John, & Co. Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
taps, $3750. 

Bauer Bros. Co., Springfield, O., shells, 
$1,930,500. 

Bay Products Corp., Newton, Mass., car- 
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bon removing tools, $219,002.41. 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co., West- 
boro, Mass., grinding wheels, $1111.88. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix Products 
Division, South Bend, Ind., parts for 
carburetors, $56,052.01. 

Berger Acoustical Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
air conditioning system, $4370. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
steel, $102,750. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., power 
presses, $1585. 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, airplanes 
and spare parts, $337,447,058. 

Brill, J. G., Co., Philadelphia, forgings, 
$15,022. 

Bristol Brass Corp., Bristol, Conn., brass, 
$163,400. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. IL., grinding machines, $736,870. 
Brown Lipe Gear Co., General Drop Forge 
Division, Buffalo, drop forgings, $1855. 
Buda Co., Harvey, ill., exhaust ring as- 
semblies, $29,280. 
Candler-Hill Corp., 
tanks, $9848.05. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 

steel, $20,023.37. 

Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., tool 
steel, $6489. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., manganese bronze, brass 
and retainers, $8478.65. 

Chelsea Clock Co., Chelsea, Mass., clocks 
and carrying cases, $8352.75. 

Chris Craft Corp., Algonac, Mich., stock 
cabin boats and motor yacht, $166,250. 

Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
drill presses, $4316. 

Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
lathes, $45,897.20. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, grinding ma- 
chines, $7546. 

Cleveland Cutter & Reamer Co., Cleve- 
land, tools, $1700. 

Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, track 
assemblies, $1072. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 


Detroit, parts fo) 


Cleveland, 


a 


Repair Shop 
On Wheels 


WM Repair shops on 
wheels, like this lathe 
mounted on a 2}/2-ton 
truck, accompany army 
units at all times and 
perform required main- 
tenance and repair 
work. This machine is 
part of the maintenance 
shops of the illth Quar- 
termaster Corps. which 
does repair work for the 
entire 36th Division. 
Each repair unit, of 
which this lathe repre- 
sents only a part. car- 
ries more than $30,000 
in machinery and 
spares at all times. NEA 
photo 





combinations, 


drill and counterbore 
reamers, $2628.82. 

Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa, parts for tanks, 
dies and studs, $7274.25. 

Colonial Alloys Co., Philadelphia, duralu- 
min for small arms experimental work 
in laboratory, $1198.44. 

Columbus Forge & Iron Co., Columbus, 
O., forgings, $3458.80. 

Conkey, H. D., & Co., Conco Engineering 
Works Division, Mendota, Ill., cranes, 
$23,290. 

Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., lathes, $19,145. 
Construction Machinery Co., 

Iowa, concrete mixer, $1090. 

Continental Motors Corp., Detroit, parts 
for tanks, $4610.67. 

Cowles, C., Co., New Haven, Conn., oilers, 
$39,547.25. 

Crescent Electric Supply Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, transformers and capacitcrs, 
$2995.32. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America; Syracuse, 
N. Y., Division, steel, $2987.29; Spauld- 
ing & Jennings Works, Jersey City, 
N. J., steel strip, $4415.90. 

Cuno Engineering Corp., Meriden, Conn., 
gas filters, $1335. 

Cutter Wood & Sanderson Co., Hartford 
Conn., screws, nuts and bolts, $3319.43 

Derbyshire Machine & Tool Co., Phila- 
delphia, heading dies, $11,850. 

De Sanno, A. P., & Son Inc., Phoenixville, 
Pa., grinding wheels, $1101.06. 

Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., De- 
troit, boiler tubes, $1227.04. 

Detroit Steel Tube Co., Detroit, steel 
tubing, $2398.47. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., airplanes and spare parts, $9,- 
709,616.85. 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, press 
brakes, $43,576.60. 

Drive-All Mfg. Co., Detroit, drive units, 
$39,837.50. 

Eclipse Aviation Division, Bendix, N 
parts for starters and generators, parts 
for tanks, $15,926.80. 

Edgcomb Steel Co., Philadelphia, forg- 
ings, $2475. 

Edgewater Steel Co., Oakmont, Pa., forg- 
ings, $45,551.16. 

Fargo Motor Corp., Detroit, *“%-ton trucks. 
$2,809,561.20. 

Farquhar, A. B., Co. Ltd., York, Pa., 


Waterloo, 


T 








hydraulic straightening presses, $29,- 
840. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
bottom dies, tools, tool steel, $32,993.44. 

Fischer, Charles, Spring Co., Booklyn, N. 
Y., springs, $70,817.94. 

Fosdick Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
radial drills, $20,750. 

Frick-Gallagher Mfg. Co., Welliston, O., 
rotating type units, $1266. 

Gas Weld Equipment Co., Boston, weld- 
ing supplies and equipment, $1588.68. 
General Motors Sales Corp., Hyatt Bear- 
ing Division, Chicago, bearings, 

$1137.50. 

General Time Instruments Corp., Seth 
Thomas Clocks Division, Thomaston, 
Conn., fuze parts, $149,610; West- 
clox Division, La Salle, Ill, screws, 


$3000. 
General Tool Sales Co., Philadelphia, 
tools, $3320, 


Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., boring, drilling and 
milling machines, $92,024. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, carbon 
steel forgings and yokes, $100,453. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 

track assemblies, $3584. 

Gorton, George, Machine Co., Racine, Wis., 
milling machines, $31,287. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Detroit, 
steel, $20,842.69. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield. 
Mass., gages, high speed steel, hand 
taps, $13,201. 

Guiberson Diesel Kngine Co., Cnicago, 
engines, parts for tanks, $59,057.47. 
Gulf Coast Machine & Supply Co., Beau- 

mont, Tex., forgings, $21,497. 

Hadley Special Tool Co. Inc., Boston, 
tools, $3921.38. 

Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn., 
metal shapers, lathes, $71,049.10. 


Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, die blocks, 
$2982. 

Hepworth, Albert, Philadelphia, milling 
machines and lathes, $6918.50. 

Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., 2- 
wheel semitrailers, $553,383.60. 

Hunter Engineering Co., Riverside, Calif., 
machines, $21,960. 

Hydraulic Controls Inc., Chicago, parts 
for tanks, $10,097. 

Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, cutters, 
$5313.70. 

Johnson-Claflin Corp., Marlboro, Mass., 
gages, $8482.40. 

Keenan Supply Co., Philadelphia, oil sup- 
ply and storage tank system for sul- 
phurized cutting oil, $3038.24. 

Kelly, John P., Philadelphia, castings, 
$1492.80. 

Kent Aircraft & Machine Tool Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., gages, $9000. 

Kilgore Mfg. Co., International Flare- 
Signal Division, Tipp City, O., pyro- 
technic pistols, $600,472.19. 

Knight, W. B., Machinery Co., St. Louis, 
milling machines, $14,805. 

Krueger, H. R., Co., Detroit, fixtures, 
$1560. 

Landis, A. B., Sons Inc., Philadelphia, 
bumpers, $1562. 

Larson, Charles E., & Sons Inc., Chicago, 
steel rings, $4731. 

LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, live tailstock, built-in centers, 
$1330. 

Leitelt Bros., Chicago, phosphor bronze 
castings, $9539.25. 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lincoln 
Park, Mich., gages, $1762.15. 

Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago, fur- 
naces, $8270. 

Logan Co. Inc., Louisville, Ky., ball bear- 
ings, $1482. 


Mattatuck Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
retaining springs, screw eyes, $36,600. 





Rubber Company Fabricates Metal for Bombers 





@ Row upon row of aluminum alloy covered control surfaces for Martin B-26 
bombers undergo inspection in Goodyear Aircraft Corp's large factory at Akron, O. 
Goodyear is manufacturing airplane subassemblies for Martin, Consolidated, 


Curtiss-Wright and Grumman. 


Practically the entire floor space of the com- 


pany'’s huge airship dock is being devoted to this work, and two new buildings. 
one of 400,000 square feet and one of 85,000 square feet are being rushed io 
provide for expansion of these activities 





McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
helmets, electric machines, $796,622.89. 

McKenna Metals Co., Latrobe, Pa., tools, 
$1515. 

McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, pis- 
ton pins and piston rings, $6797. 

Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
forged steel rings, tubes, $869,880. 

Midwest Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit, milling 
cutters, $1176.60. 

Minneapolis Moline Power Implement 
Co., Minneapolis, shells, $2,335,755. 

Modern-Bcnd Corp., Wilmington, Del., re- 
pair parts, feed screws, extensions and 
feed changes, $1056. 

Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $3060. 

Mohawk Machine & Tool Co., New York, 
gages, $8320. 

Morris Wheeler Co., Philadelphia, struc- 
tural steel, $2105.36. 

Morse Tool Co. Inc., Detroit, tools, $340,- 
620.15. 

Mt. Vernon Die Casting Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., ogives, $21,543. 

Mullins Mfg. Co., Salem, O., shells, $697,- 
493.40. 

Murdock Tool Co. Inc., Detroit, counter- 
bore cutters, $2336. 

National Automatic Machine Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., tapping machines, $11,150. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Granite City, Ill., water containers, 
$6265.20. 

National Foundry & Machine Co., St. 
Louis, phosphor bronze castings, 
$5118.31. 

National Wire & Cable Co., Pittsburgh, 
wire, $1277.08. 

New York Thread Grinding Corp., New 
York, gages, $2236. 

Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. L., 
parts for guns, $5656.12. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, West Hartford, Conn., gear 
hobbing machines,’ grinders, hand 
taps, gages, drills, $21,433.61. 

Norco Metal Products Co., Philadelphia, 
ejecting stems, $3960. 


Norma-Hoffman Bearing Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn., bearings, $1708.19. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., cutters 


and tool grinders, grinding wheels, 
$3617.10. 

Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, (O., 
seamless steel tubing, $1196.39. 

Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, O., steel, 
$698,625. 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Springfield, 
O., firing pin bases, $1240.40. 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, steel, $2091.74. 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., an- 
gular steel grit, $2190. 

Parish Pressed Steel Co., Reading, Pa., 
bundle packing accessories, $409,912.10. 

Penn Tool Co., Philadelphia, screwdrivers, 
$3658.34. 

Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Phila- 
delphia, phosphor bronze, $2580.06. 
Poor & Co., Canton Forge & Axle Works, 

Canton, O., forgings, $60,317.70. 
Porter-McLeod Machine Tosl Co. Inc., 
Hatfield, Mass., lathes, $3306. 
Portland Forge & Foundry Co., Portland, 
Ind., forgings, $127,000. 
Presto Gas Mfg. Co., 
pumps, $1657.65. 
Pringle Electrical Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
power switchboards and panels, $7236. 
Production Tool & Die Co. Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., barrel straightening jacks, 
gages, $3696. 


Chicago, tire 


Putnam Tool Co., Detroit, end mills, 
$1340. 
Quality Hardware & Machine Corp., 


Chicago, motor drives, $3275.94. 

Rahaim Machine & Tool Co., Gardner, 
Mass., gages, $1766.50. 

Rathbone, A. B. & J., Palmer, Mass., 
steel, $6741. 

Reasoner Tool & Supply Co., Detroit, 
saws and blades, $6892.88. 

Reed Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., strap wrenches, 
$11,982.51. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, steel 
bars, $1575.93. 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Chicago, 
brass and bronze, $2367.93. 


Rheem Mfg. Co., New Orleans, shells, 
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$1,034,250. 

Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit, steel, 
$4418.10. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son Inc., Chicago, 
steel, $3402.26. 

Safe Guard Corp. Lansdale, Pa., 
wrenches, $1558. 

S. A. E. Steels Inc., Cleveland, steel, 
$1024. 

Schollhorn, William, Co., New Haven, 
Conn., pliers, $61,819.80. 

Schuylkill Forge Co., Philadelphia, forg- 
ings and machine steel rings for dies, 
$1852.05. 

Scovill Mfg. Co. Inec., A. Schrader’s Son 
Division, Brooklyn, N. Y., gages, 
$1606.25; Waterbury, Conn., Division, 
brass cartridge case cups, $340,000. 

Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
forgings, $600,000. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
drilling machines, $2298. 

Smalley-General Co., Bay City, Mich., 
hobs for machine working tools, 
$2072.40. 

Springfield Bronze & Aluminum Co., 
Springfield, Mass., parts for guns, 
$1766.85. 

Standard Gage Co. Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., gages, $2302.10. 

Standard Steel Spring Co., Blood Bros. 
Machine Co. Division, Allegan, Mich., 
parts for tanks, $9833.20. 

Stanley Works, Stanley Tools Division, 
New Britain, Conn., pin and center 
punches, hammers, $25,706.74. 

St. Louis Steel Products Co., St. Louis, 
arming wire assemblies, $36,864. 

Thibodaux Boiler Works, Thibodaux, La., 
shells, $900,000. 

Threadwell Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., hand taps, $1960.30. 

Thurston Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., cut- 
ting tools, $1045.20. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Wisconsin Axle 
Division, Oshkosh, Wis., forks, collars, 
hubs, and differential packings, 
parts for tanks, $6618.80. 

Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich., 
cutters, $1000. 

Torq Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland, mod- 
ernizing of motor drive attachments, 
$4928. 

Union Twist Drill Co., Chicago, drills and 
countersinks, tools, $11,541.44. 

United Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., fasteners, $5220. 

United States Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, milling machines, $1880. 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., shells, $694,572. 

U. S. Tool & Mfg. Co., Dearborn, Mich., 
milling cutters, $1572. 

Van Norman Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., parts for milling machine, 
$1379.25. 

Veit & Young, Philadelphia, dies, stems, 
and detectors, $41,865. 

Vimalert Co. Ltd., Jersey City, N. J., 
parts for engines, $461,219.79. 

Vinco Corp., Detroit, gages, $17,056. 

Wagner Malleable Iron Co., Decatur, IIl., 
castings, $2064.55. 

Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., Chicago, as- 
semblies, $5260. 

Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., 
fuze parts and escapement springs, 
$63,715. 

Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co., Beloit, 
Wis., parts for guns and wire, $1570.31. 

Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., cov- 
ering and barricades for presses, $7413. 

Wellman, S. K., Co., Cleveland, rivets, 
clutch facings, $62,283.83. 

West Haven Foundry Co., West Haven, 
Conn., hammers, $16,550.27. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., bus distribution sys- 
tem and air circuit breakers, $12,415. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., end plates, $30,006.75. 

Williams, J. H., & Co., New York, wing 
nuts, $3121.55. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., parts for tanks, parts for tool 
rolls, $7909.42. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Pontiac, 
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Mich., 2%-ton trucks, $4,016,562.78. 

Young, E. H., & Son, Dayton, N. J., gages, 
$1208.30. 

Ycungstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., steel, $4935.20; Struthers, 
O., Division, nails, $5538. 

Zimmerman Steel Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 
steel castings, steel, $29,364.60. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New 
Kensington, Pa., cooking utensils, 
$100,515.81. 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., canteens, $54,600. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
American Forge Division, Chicago, 
shot, body and cap forgings, $59,555.25. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
manganese bronze, $4603.43. 

American Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
engine assembly supports, bogie 
wheels, $9316.50. 

Apex Tool & Cutter Co. Inc., Shelton, 
Conn., tapered blades, $4417. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., New York, steer- 
ing stabilizers and brackets, $4200. 
Brewer Heating & Fuel Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., plumbing and heating 
systems in motor shops and sheds, Ft. 

Bragg, North Carolina, $41,000. 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit, spare parts for 
trucks, $622,388.40. 

Cover Stamping & Mfg. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., tin cake pans, $1657.20. 

Delta Electric Co., Marion, Ind., electric 
lanterns, $6750. 

Diamond T Motor Co., Chicago, major 
assemblies, $73,224.16. 

Ernst, E. C., Inc., Washington, electrical 
system, King warehouse, Alexandria, 
Va., $29,000. 

Foley, Howard P., Philadelphia, exten- 
sion to electric distribution and street 
light system, New Cumberland, Pa., 
$5480. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, %-ton trucks, 
$29,620.14. 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet Divi- 
sion, Detroit, trucks, $31,732.87. 

Hadley Special Tool Co., Boston, gages, 
$129,490.36. 

Heil Co., Milwaukee, truck bodies, 
$11,437. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, sheet 
bake pans, $7140. 


Mack Mfg. Corp., Plainfield, N. J., spare 
parts and service tools for wreckers, 
$57,447.90. 

Mitchell, Lloyd E., Inc., Baltimore, addi- 
tional shower heads, Barracks, Ft 
George G. Meade, Maryland, $7932. 

Osborne, C. S., & Co., Harrison, N. J., 
component parts for tool-sets, $2967.60. 

Petley Co. Inc., Newport News, Va., 
plumbing facilities, utilities, Ft. Eustis, 
Virginia, $11,250. 

Simmons Co., New York, steel folding 
cots, $361,900, 


Skilken Bros., Columbus, O., storage 


warehouse, Erie Proving Grounds, 
Ohio, $1,642,621. 

Standard Engineering Co. Inc., Washing- 
ton, heating system, King warehouse, 
Alexandria, Va., $28,355. 

Star Sprinkler Corp., Philadelphia, auto- 
matic sprinkler system, Camp Haan, 
California, $14,796. 

Tronick-McKenzie Co., Stanley, Wis., 
trunk lockers, $45,000 

White Motor Co., Cleveland, spare parts 
for trucks, $26,259.11. 

Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Co., Gen- 
eral Motors Truck & Coach Division, 
Pontiac, Mich., spare parts for trucks, 
$93,047.71. 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Albert Pipe Supply Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., galvanized wrought iron pipe, 
$7320. 

American Chain Link Machine Co., Los 
Angeles, fencing materials, Hill field, 
Ogden, Utah, $9234. 

Aqua Systems Inc., New York, air corps 
gasoline fueling system, basic train- 
ing school, Sherman-Denison airfield, 
Grayson county, Texas, $108,977. 

Baitinger Electric Co. Inc., New York, 
parkway cable and tap boxes, aircraft 
assembly plant, Ft. Crook, Nebr., 
$7039.81. 


Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill., under 


car unloaders and flight conveyors, 
Windsor Locks airfield, Hartford, 
Conn., $3195. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., 
aircraft scales, aircraft assembly plant, 
Ft. Crook, Nebr., $3200. 

Blickman, S., Inc., Weehawken, N. J., 
coffee urn batteries, Scott field, Ili- 





United States Tanks Arrive in Egypt 





@ American-built tanks arrive safely in the Middle East. This photo, received by 
clipper, shows a lease-lend fortress being unloaded from a vessel in Egypt. 
NEA photo, passed by British censor 



































































































nois, and Jefferson barracks, Missouri, 
$10,237. 

Capitol Steel & Iron Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., hangar door assemblies, avia- 
tion mechanics’ school, Wichita Falls, 
Tex., $98,000. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, 
compression riveters, electric drills, 
drill jigs, riveting hammers, 
drivers, other equipment, $319,676. 

Clark Equipment Co., Clark Tructractor 
Division, Battle Creek, Mich., tractors, 
$2785.64. 

Continental Machines Inc., Minneapolis. 
contour saw and filing machines and 
accessories, aircraft assembly plant, 
Tulsa, Okla., $3954. 

Diamond, Arnold M., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
fire control towers, Bolivar Peninsula 
and Galveston Island, Texas, $48,380. 

Fuchs Machinery & Supply Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., high speed riveting hammers, 
surface plates, drill presses, grinders 
and sanders, aircraft assembly plant, 
Ft. Crook, Nebr., $18,147.75. 

Gates Hardware Co. Inc., Tulsa, Okla., 
screw drivers, rotary air drills, aircraft 
assembly plant, Tulsa, Okla., $6750. 

Hayes, Charles E., Co., Springfield, Mass., 
electrical equipment, Westover field, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., $2586.56. 

Independent Electric Machinery Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., portable motor-generator 
sets, aircraft assembly plant, Kansas 
City, Kans., $2187. 

Machinery Sales & Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex., single surface planer, aircraft 
assembly plant, Tulsa, Okla., $3000. 

Marshall Supply & Equipment Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., drill presses, lathes, scrugun, jig 
boring machine, drilling machines and 
accessories, aircraft assembly plant, 
Tulsa, Okla., $53,629.25. 

McArdle Equipment Co., Houston, Tex., 
engine lathes and accessories, aircraft 
assembly plant, Tulsa, Okla., $11,071. 

Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, Tex., structural 
steel for air corps hangars, aviation 
mechanics’ school, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
$313,655. 

Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, hydrau- 
lic and automatic tube bender and ac- 
cessories, aircraft assembly plant, 
Tulsa, Okla., $7211.97. 

Twaits, Ford J., Co., Los Angeles, engine 
test building, McClellan field, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., $829,244. 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bos- 
ton, cast iron pipe and fittings, West- 
over field, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
$2472.74. 

Utility Electric Co., St. Louis, electric 
toasters, Scott fleld, Lllinois, $2453.10, 

Van, John, Range Co., Cincinnati, 
kitchen equipment, Scott fleld, Illinois, 
$2205. 

Wescott, Frank T., North Attleboro, 
Mass., Meadow Hill pumping station, 
East Hartford, Conn., $128,721. 


Air Corps Awards 


Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J., air- 
craft mooring kits, $145,125. 

Aircraft Accessories Corp., Kansas City, 
Kans., propeller governor testing 
equipment, $126,910. 

American Gas Accumulator Co,, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., fleld lighting trucks, $346,- 
330. 

American Seating Co., Grand 
Mich., metal chairs, $84,600. 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix Products 
Division, South Bend, Ind., carburetors 

and spare parts, $551,521. 

Bunell Machine & Tool Co., Cleveland, 
propeller and crank shaft parts, $104,- 
154. 

Cambridge Instrument Co. inc., New 
York, fuel mixture indicator assemblies, 
$359,879.25. 

Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 
finder assemblies, $54,810. 

Fay, J. A., & Egan Co., Cincinnati, wood- 
working machinery, $64,250. 

General Bronze Corp., Long Island City, 


Rapids, 


44 


screw 


i: Ss propellers, 
$269,100. 

General Electric Co., Dayton, O., position 
indicator assemblies, $105,600. 


General Motors Corp., Packard Electric 


dolly assemblies, 


Division, Warren, O., aircraft power 


and lighting cable, $58,006.25; Allison 
Division, Indianapolis, engines and 
spare parts, $8,621,570. 

Gosiger, C. H., Machinery Co., Dayton, 
O., woodworking machinery, drill 
presses, bench type lathes, $451,154.75. 

Kinsey, E. A., Co., Cincinnati, drill 
presses, $87,634. 

Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, maintenance 
parts for Leece-Neville type equipment, 
$313,091.30. 

Longines Wittnauer Watch Co., New 
York, clock assemblies, $131,681.55. 

Master Electric Co., Dayten, O., electric 
generating plants, $111,740. 

Sheldon, R. D., Co., Cincinnati, wood- 
working machinery, $24,650. 

Square D Co., Kollsman Instrument Di- 
vision, Elmhurst, N. Y., remote indicat- 
ing magnetic compasses, $330,000. 

U. S. Electrical Motors Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., test stands, $42,425. 


Coast Artillery Corps Awards 

American Auto Electric Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, switchboard type lever keys, 
switches, $3073.50. 

Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, 
galvanized clips, $693.75. 

Merrill Bros., Maspeth, N. Y., shackles, 
$7394.39. 

Nutting Truck & Caster Co., Faribault, 
Minn., steel frame dollies, $3991.20. 
O'Leary, Arthur J., & Son, Chicago, rings, 

$2048.76. 
Taylor, S. G., Chain Co., Hammond, Ind., 
rings, $440.84. 


Medical Corps Awards 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., East Ruther- 
ford, N. J., surgical instruments, 
$9431.12. 

Central Dental Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., 
foot engines, $25,382.50. 

Langbein, William, & Bros., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Knives, $12,555. 

Schneider, Theodore E., South Norwalk, 
Conn., scissors, $35,170. 

Tiemann, George, & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
scissors, $750. 


Bell Co. Replaces Metals 
Essential to Defense 


@ Materials substitution program 
started two years ago by the Bell 
System will make possible diver- 
sion for use in defense work in 
1941 nearly 1,700,000 pounds of alu- 
minum, more than 300,000 pounds 
of nickel, 8300 pounds of magnesi- 
um and more than 3,000,000 pounds 
of zine. Additional reductions in 
the amount of these metals used in 
1942 are foreseen by the company. 

Total savings of aluminum effect- 
ed by Western Electric Co., New 
York, manufacturing subsidiary of 
the system, is enough to build more 
than 275 military planes, it is re- 
ported. Replacement of the alumi- 
num “finger wheel” on dial tele- 
phones with steel is said alone to 
result in saving 65 tons of alumi- 
num annually. 

Supplementing the Bell System’s 
substitution and conservation pro- 
gram are the reclamation activities 
carried on by another subsidiary, 
Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. 
This concern supplied the system 





with more than 42,000,000 pounds 
of metal last year. 

Reclaimed metals included 12,000,- 
000 pounds of copper wire bar; 
more than 18,000,000 pounds of lead 
alloy for cable sheathing; 2,000,000 


pounds lead sleeving for cable 
splices; 5,000000 pounds of bronze 
wire bar; 500000 pounds of brass 
billets; 3,000000 pounds of solder 
in various forms; and more than 
373,000 pounds of redistilled slab 
rine. 


Phelps Dodge To Lease, 
Operate New Tube Mill 


@ Capacity production at the new 
seamless brass and copper tube and 
rod mills in the Los Angeles area 
to be operated by Phelps Dodge Cop- 
per Products Corp., subsidiary of 
Phelps Dodge Corp., New York, is 
expected before July, 1942, accord- 
ing to Wylie Brown, president. 

The new facilities will be largely 
devoted to production of cupro- 
nickel, aluminum brass and ad- 
miralty condenser tubes, as well as 
copper and other alloy tubes re- 
quired by the Navy and Maritime 
Commission. 

Plant will provide 175,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space. Con- 
struction is financed by Defense 
Plant Corp., and. upon completion 
this plant will be leased to Phelps 
Dodge for operation. 


Enamelers Seek Offset 
To Materials Shortages 


@ Porcelain enameling industry, 
faced with large-scale curtailment 
in operations due to materials 
shortages occasioned by defense 
program requirements, has started 
a campaign to protect itself during 
the present emergency. To co-or- 
dinate the industry’s efforts in this 
respect, a War Operations Com- 
mittee recently was appointed. 

Committee already has met and 
announced plans for a survey of 
the industry to ascertain equip- 
ment and employes involved, Study 
of porcelain enameled products 
that might carry priorities also has 
been started. 

Numerous suggestions have been 
offered, both to keep the industry 
occupied in the current emergency 
and as a means of cushioning the 
return to eventual peacetime pro- 
duction, Substitution of defense 
items to fill empty capacity is be- 
ing studied. 

Members of the War Operations 
Committee include R. B. Calton, 
Tennessee Enamel Mfg. Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; W. H. Brett, Enamel 
Products Co., Cleveland; Bennett 
Chapple Jr., Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; and R. H. Turk, 
Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Bal- 
timore. 
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Canada Places Copper Deliveries on 


Quota Basis; Civilian Needs Curtailed 


TORONTO, ONT. 


@ PLAN for curtailment of nones- 
sential copper consumption has been 
placed in effect in Canada to speed 
diversion of domestic supplies into 
war channels, it was reported last 
week by C. D. Howe, minister of 
munitions and supplies. 

Announcement followed a meet- 
ing of G. C. Bateman, metals con- 
troller, with representatives of Can- 
ada’s only primary fabricator of 
copper and brass, Anaconda Amer- 
ican Brass Co. Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ont., and the two primary fab- 
ricators of copper rod and wire, 
Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, and Phillips Electric 
Works Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 

The three companies have been 
placed on a quota basis in regard 
to delivery, and will be required to 
allocate their quotas to assure pref- 
erence for essential war purposes. 
Institution of copper curtailment 
places this metal in the same cate- 
gory as aluminum, nickel and zinc as 
far as restriction for nonessential 
purposes is concerned. 

Department of Munitions and 
Supply reported placing 3149 new 
contracts in the week ended Sept. 2. 


Combined value for the period was 


$29,533,627, and orders to com- 
panies in United States. totaled 
$225,511. 


Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., received a 
$5,000,000 award for manufacture of 


S000 units of naval equipment; 
Chrysler Corp. of Canada Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., shells, $4,850,C00; 
Western Clock Co., Peterborough, 


Ont., fuses, $1,850,000; and Beatty 
Bros. Ltd., Fergus, Ont., units of 
equipment, $10,000,000. Other con- 
tracts: 


Munitions: Overseas Requisition, Lon- 
don, England, $17,078; A. Deslauriers & 
Fils Ltd., Quebec, Que., $11,379; Millen 
& Frere, Montreal, Que., $7236; Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., 
$16,123; Viceroy Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, $23,874; N. Slater Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., $16,111. 

Ordnance: Overseas Requisition, Lon- 
don, England, $15,807; Research Enter- 
prises Ltd., Leaside, Ont., $34,992; Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, $31,104. 

Metals: Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $334,- 
416. 

Instruments: International 
Machines Ltd., Toronto, $16,589. 

Land transport: General Motors Prod- 
ucts of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., $12,- 
586; Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$8670; Metallic Roofing Co. of Canada 


Business 





Rough-Shaped 500-Pound Canadian Aerial Bombs 





@ Rough-shaped bombs in a Canadian munitions factory at Quebec, Que., 
being placed into position for processing. More than 100,000 aerial bombs of the 


500-pound size will be produced in this one plant in 1941. 


Strictest of all ‘n- 


spectors on the staff at this plant is a Polish engineer. Bombed out of his native 
Poland and then France, he makes certain that every bomb turned out of this 


factory is perfect. so carries on his battle against Hitler. 


NEA photo passed by 


censor 


September 22, 1941 





Ltd., Toronto, $178,200; Cockshutt Plow 
Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ont., $19,366; Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., 


$235,859; Gar Wood Industries Ltd., 
Windsor, $8632. 

Aircraft: Overseas Requisition, London, 
England, $44,800; Stewart Warner Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont., $5591: Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Ft. Erie, Ont., $7863; Mattison-Hart 
Ltd., Etobicoke, Ont., $9062; Metallic 
Roofing Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
$6804; Toronto Iron Works Ltd., Toronto, 
$8925. 

Electrical equipment: Canadian Tele- 
phone & Supplies Ltd., Halifax, N. S., 
$8250; Canadian Marconi Co. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $102,557; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, $6160; Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $35,100; 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $16,- 
508; Exide Batteries of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, $12,080; Service Lamp Co. Ltd., 
London, Ont., $15,345 

Machinery: Holden Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$5957; T. E. Ryder Machinery Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $8010. 

Tools: Canadian General 
Ltd., Ottawa, $23,868. 

War construction projects: Acadia Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Halifax, N. S., $550,- 
000; A. Janin & Co., Montreal, $412,000; 
L. J. Ogilvie Co., Montreal, $394,619; 
Bird Construction Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., $470,000; Buchan Construction Co., 
Calgary, Alta., $189,000; Ontario Con- 
struction Co., St. Catharines, Ont., $500,- 
000. 

Miscellaneous: Metal Stampings of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto, $8750; E. S. Sher- 
wood, Ottawa, $37,942; C.-O.-Two Fire 
Fouipment of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
$5078; Canadian Ornamental Iron Works 
Ltd., Toronto, $14,943; Clare Bros Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., $53,062; Page Equipment 
& Construction Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, 
Que... $°9,A50: Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal, $5609; Horton Steel Works Ltd., 
Toronto, $10,750; Toronto Iron Works 
Ltd., Toronto, $20,002; Overseas Requisi- 
tion, London, England, $54,059; Wilson 
Boxes Ltd., St. John, N. B., $5578; United 
Carr-Fastener Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., $8017; Beatty Bros. Ltd., Fer- 
gus, Ont., $50,371; Whitehead Metal Prod- 
ucts Ltd., Toronto, $38,988; Federal Type- 
writer Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $12,946; Ottawa 
Typewriter Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $12,946; 
Underwood, Elliott, Fisher Ltd., Ottawa, 
$13.070: H. B. Mitchell, Wolfville, N. S., 
$24.000; Cotter Bros. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
$7000. 


Electric Co. 


Steel Bridge Design 
Competition Announced 


@ Bridge design competition, spon- 
sored annually by the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, and 
open to registered students of struc- 
tural engineering and architecture in 
recognized technical schools of the 
United States and its possessions, 
was announced last week. Three 
cash prizes of $200, $100 and $50, 
respectively, are offered for the de- 
signs placed first, second and third. 

Subject of the competitive de- 
sign is a steel bridge to carry a 
highway over a river. Execution of 
the design must be entirely the work 
of one competitor. No other per- 
son may work on the design ex- 
cept to criticize and give advice. 

Jury of nationally known engi- 
neers and architects will judge the 
competition Feb. 18, 1942. Draw- 
ings must be received at the execu- 
tive offices of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, 101 Park 
avenue, New York, not later than 
Feb. 10. 
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Canada’s Lesson in Sincerity 


@ CAN it be possible that one has to 
leave the United States in order to find 
out what is wrong with the American de- 
fense program? 

Last week hundreds of persons directly 
interested in the problems of American 
industry went to Canada to attend the 
nineteenth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association at 


In the course of the three-day conven- 
tion they heard a number of Canadians 
speak on certain aspects of Canada’s con- 
| tributions to the present war. 
ican visitors were impressed by a certain 
quality in these speeches which is lacking 
: in the statements of government officials 
iS in the United States. 
as { It is the quality of frankness. 
could go even farther and say that it is 
y the quality of frankness which connotes 
confidence in the public. 


ae: For instance, at a luncheon on Wednes- 
day, Ralph P. Bell, director-general of air- 
craft production for the Dominion of Can- 
ada, described for the American visitors 
the romantic story of Canada’s aircraft 


He spoke from a_ speakers’ 
which were seated a dozen or more of 
Canada’s chief industrialists. 
hesitate to credit much of Canada’s suc- 
cess in aircraft production to the co-opera- 
tion of these manufacturers. 
plainly and frankly of objectives, 
stacles, successes, disappointments, etc. 
Many Americans who heard this ad- 


He did not 
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dress were struck with the sincerity of the 
speaker. He was not trying to sell a bill 
of goods for the administration for which 
he is working. Instead he was reporting 
for the Canadian people, for whom he is 
working. 

He was not speaking as one who is 
pushing war production as a side line to 
some obscure social objective. He was 
talking as an executive whose heart and 
soul were intent upon the one aim of win- 
ning the war—not the Prime Minister’s 
war nor that of his party but the war of 
the Canadian people. 

He was not boasting of the achieve- 
ments of his division of aircraft produc- 
tion. He was stating the cold facts of 
the aircraft effort of Canada, to which 
he, his division, Canadian industry and 
the Canadian public all are contributing 
wholeheartedly and without thought as to 
who is going to get the lion’s share of 
credit for its success. 


Is there a lesson for the United States 
in this experience? 

There is. 

Our government can well afford to heed 
the example of Canada. 

Our Washington administration can gain 
much by being frank, by thinking of our 
national effort as the people’s effort in- 
stead of that of the President or of his 
administration. 

Our tactics are approaching those of 
totalitarianism; Canada’s are holding true 
to the spirit of democracy. 

Will we heed the lesson in time? 


a Ain 
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The BUSINESS TREN 








Index of Activity 


Rebounds Sharply 


@ DEFENSE expenditures are steadily increasing. 
Rate of current outlay amounts to $1.2 billions per 
month, with further gains indicated. Output of those 
industries directly or indirectly connected with the 
armament program should record further expansion 
over the coming months as new plants are brought 
into operation and tooling programs completed. 
Expansion in the nation’s industrial capacity is 
progressing at a pace never equalled before. Factory 
construction for this year will nearly double that of 





1929 while output of metalworking machinery is ex- 
pected to treble the volume reported that year. 

In the week ended Sept. 13 STEEL’s index more 
than. recovered the ground lost during the preceding 
holiday week. In the latest period the index rose 10.5 
points to 122.3, the highest registered since the week 
of Aug. 2. Electric power consumption and revenue 
freight traffic climbed to the best level for the year 
to date, while gains also occurred in steelmaking 
operations and automobile production. 
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NEW SHELL FORGING SYSTEM 


.... automatically pierces and draws 90-milli- 
meter shell forgings at a rate of 240 to 300 
per hour 


@ A NEWLY developed method for 
forging shell bodies employs a 4- 
stage completely automatic continu- 
ous-operation forging machine de- 
signed to produce from 240 to 300 
finish-drawn 90-millimeter shell 
forgings per hour directly from hot 
steel billets. The first of these ma- 
chines, made by Clearing Machine 
Corp., 6499 West Sixty-fifth street, 
Chicago, is already in operation. 
An unusual feature of this forg- 
ing method is the elimination of all 



































manual handling of the shell forging 
from the placing of the hot billet 
in the de-scaler until the finished 
drawn forging is ejected onto a 
cooling conveyor. Thus fewer men 
are needed to handle the work, while 
production is said to be from three 
to five times as great as on con- 
ventional upsetters. 

In addition to combining in one 
automatic machine all the opera- 
tions frequently performed sepa- 
rately and eliminating manual han- 







dling, other innovations include a 
rotary indexing die table, self-align- 
ing punches and mandrel with auto- 
matic stripping, combination roller 
and ring dies for final drawing of 
the shell, automatic cooling of the 
punches and mandrel between each 
operation, and an automatic lubri- 
cation system for dies and punches 
designed for use of the new shell 
forging lubricants containing “dag” 
colloidal graphite now being made 
available nationally by major oil 
companies. 

In the new forging system, a steel 
billet is converted into a finish-drawn 
shell in four operations, Fig. 2. 
In the first operation, the billet is 
slightly upset to fit it firmly in the 
die and at the same time it is lightly 
pierced. In the second, piercing is 
continued and the billet is changed 
from a square to a round form. 
In the third, piercing of the cavity 
is completed. The fourth operation 
consists of drawing the shell. 

All three piercing operations take 


Fig. 1. (Upper Left)—The Clearing au- 
tomatic shell forging machine from the 
loading side, with billet in loading car- 
rier. Note cooling stations between 
dies in the rotary indexing table. Lu- 
bricant tanks and cams to control flow 
of the colloidal graphite lubricant are 
shown at upper left. Descaler is not 
shown 
Fig. 2. (Lower Left)—Drawing dies are 
combination rollers and rings. Below 
the drawing die shown, right to left 
are shown cross sections of billet after 
leaving first punch, after leaving sec- 
ond punch, after finish piercing, and 
after drawing. A completed unsec- 
tioned forging is at extreme left. Note 
chute at right from which finished 
forgings are dropped onto a conveyor 
for cooling 
Fig. 3. (Directly Below)—View from 
rear with cover plate removed to show 
drive mechanism to die table and to 
die anvil 
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place without the work’s being re- 
moved from the die in the rotary 
indexing table. Following piercing, 
the work is automatically trans- 
ferred from the die table to the 
drawing dies by means of a trans- 
fer carrier. 

In addition to the three dies, the 
die table has three “cooling stations” 
located one between each pair of 
dies. After each forward and on 
the return stroke of the punches, 
the die table indexes 60 degrees so 
that a loaded die and a “cooling sta- 
tion” are located alternately in front 
of each punch, 

A summary of the sequence of 
operations at each punch, etc., is 
shown in Table I. The hot billet in 
the loading device, see Fig. 1, is 
swung in front of the die by the 
rotation of the die table to which 
the loading arm is geared. The 


Fig. 5—Closeup of punches, mandrel 
and guides which also act as hydraulic 
strippers 


2, the first punch after being cooled 
in air on the return stroke, is then 
passing through the cooling station 
where it is cooled by a controlled hot 
water spray to bring it back to cor- 
rect temperature. On the return 
stroke through the opening in the 
die table, the punch is evenly 
sprayed with the colloidal graphite 
lubricant that forms a slick coating 
of graphite on the punch to lubri- 
cate it for the next operation. 

At the same time, the second 
punch, on the forward stroke, is 
piercing the shell and converting it 
from a square to a round shape of 
the die. On the return stroke the 
hydraulically operated punch guide 





TABLE JI—Sequence of Operations 


First Second 
Stroke Punch Punch 
No. 1 Fwd . Pierce No. 1 
a re Strip No. 1 
No. 2 Fwd . Cool Pierce No. 1 
6 eS Lubricate Strip No. 1 
No. 3 Fwd . Pierce No. 2 Cool 
Return .. .... Strip No. 2 Lubricate 
No. 4 Fwd. ... Cool Pierce No. 2 
Return ....... Lubricate Strip No. 2 
No. 5 Fwd . Pierce No. 3 Cool 
Return .. Strip No. 3 Lubricate 
No. 6 Fwd . Cool Pierce No. 3 
ee Se Lubricate Strip No. 3 
No. 7 Fwd . Pierce No.4 Cool 
DRIES os stad Strip No. 4 Lubricate 
aes See Ne etc. etc. 


Third Transfer Drawing 
Punch Carrier Station 
Pierce No. 1 

Strip No. 1 

Cool Load No. 1 

Lubricate Transfer 

Pierce No. 2 Unloading Draw No. 1 
Strip No. 2 Return Strip No. 1 
Cool Load No. 2 Cool 
Lubricate Transfer Lubricate 
Pierce No. 3 Unloading Draw No. 2 
Strip No. 3 Return Strip No. 2 
etc. ete. ete. 





first punch pushes the billet into 
the die on the first forward stroke, 
slightly upsets the square billet to 
seat if firmly in the die, and pierces 
the billet lightly. 


On the return stroke the aligning 
guide on the punch strips the work 
from the punch. At the end of the 
return stroke, the die table indexes 
60 degrees, bringing a cooling sta- 
tion in front of the first punch while 
the die containing the lightly 


pierced billet moves around in front 
of the second punch. 
On the next forward stroke, No. 





strips the shell from the second 
punch. 

The die table now indexes over 
another 60 degrees, bringing the 
forging in front of the third punch, 
a cooling station in front of the 
second punch, and a fresh billet in 
front of the first punch. 

On the third forward stroke, 
therefore, the cavity of the first 
shell is being finished, while the 


Fig. 4—Overall view of forging ma- 
chine showing its size, as seen from 
discharge side 



















second 
billet, and the second punch is pass- 


first punch is piercing a 
ing through a cooling station. The 
second punch is spray lubricated on 
the return stroke, while the shell 
are being stripped from the first 
and third punches. 

On the next forward stroke, No. 
4—after the die table has again 
indexed 60 degrees—the now finish- 
pierced shell is pushed out of the 
die into a carrier, Fig. 2, from the 
rear of the die, the third and first 
punches are being cooled and lubri- 
cated, while the second punch is 
piercing and the loading carrier is 
in position to receive another hot 
billet. 

Next time the die table indexes, 
the transfer carrier—also geared to 
the die table and now containing the 
pierced shell—is swung up in front 
of the drawing unit. On the next 
forward stroke, No. 5, the drawing 
mandrel enters the shell and pushes 
the shell through a set of roller and 
ring dies which draw the shell to 
its proper size. 

On the return stroke the now 
finished shell forging is stripped 
automatically from the mandrel and 
delivered through a chute back of 
the drawing dies, Fig. 2, to a con- 
veyor for cooling. 

The next indexing of the table 
swings the transfer carrier back 
into position to receive the second 
finish pierced shell. On the next 
forward stroke, No. 6, the drawing 

(Please turn to Page 83) 
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OPTICAL TASS 


For Rangefinders and 


This Is Number 30 in a Series on Ordnance and Its Manufacture, 
Prepared for STEEL by Professor Macconochie 


. « « » Characteristics and sources of glass and other materials for 

optical parts; glassmaking practice at Bausch & Lomb; defects and 

their causes; cutting, grinding and polishing procedures; tests and 
measurements; correction of defects 


@ OPTICAL parts of the range- 
finder, in addition to presenting an 
important problem of mounting, 
require the greatest care in manu- 
facture, and only the purest raw 
materials will serve. Following 
the outbreak of war in 1914, Barr 
& Stroud’s sources of optical glass 
failed and it became necessary to 
undertake first the fine annealing 
in specially designed electric an- 
nealing chambers and, later on, the 
entire manufacture of this essential 
commodity. So short had supplies 
become that the production of large 
size rangefinders was in jeopardy. 
In this country a similar situation 
developed. As far back as 1912, Wil- 
liam Bausch had employed a Bel- 








gian glass maker on experimental 
work. With this as a beginning 
production had been established on 
a modest scale by 1917 when this 
country entered the war—a nucleus 
which was rapidly expanded to a 
production rate of close to 80,000 
pounds a month. 

Suitable Sand: The author’s 
association with the problem began 
in the spring of 1915 when it ap- 
peared desirable to seek new 
sources of glass sand within the 
island of Britain itself. The chief 
requirements of a glass sand are 
freedom from iron, evenness and 
angularity of the grain, and in the 
case of optical glass, a high degree 
of chemical purity. The best Euro- 









peon deposits occur at Fontaine- 
bleau near Paris and at Lippe, Sax- 
ony. These sands contain over 99.7 
per cent silica and less than 0.03 
per cent of iron oxide; and they 
have a remarkable uniformity of 


texture. Next come the Belgian 
sands with some 0.05 per cent iron 
oxide, 


Some British sands have a low 
iron content, but in general the 
sand is not so uniform as the sands 
of Fontainebleau, and many appar- 
ently promising deposits of white 
sands—especially those of the West- 
ern Isles of Scotland—proved to 
be highly calcareous. Even the 
snow white “singing sands” of the 
Island of Eigg failed to measure 
up to the required standards of 
excellence. (Sands tend to “sing” 
when disturbed if there is a high 
degree of uniformity of grain size. 
The tiny vibration of each grain 
is thus added: to the general cho- 
rus, producing a musical note in- 
stead of merely making a noise.) 
The sand used by Bausch & Lomb 
comes from a locality about 25 
miles south of the Pennsylvania 
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D f Fig. 4. (Center)—Diagram illustrates method em- | a 
ployed by Barr & Stroud, Glasgow, to measure the 1 a 
focal length of the objective. Fig. 5. (Right)—Diagram 
of elements utilized in system to determine the angles 1 
of prisms. Fig. 6. (Left)—Jig for mounting the prism Si age 
° F in system shown in Fig. 5 ; 
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State college, State College, Pa. 
Other Raw Materials: While pure 


sand is an essential ingredient, 
many other materials such as alKa- 
lies (in the form of soda ash, pot- 
ash, feldspar), lime, barium cor- 
bonate, lead oxide, magnesia, alu- 
mina, boric oxide, etc., are required. 
Practically all of these materials 
are available from domestic sources 
with the exception of Chilean ni- 
trates which are imported and puri- 
fied in this country. Probably over 
99 per cent of all glass manufac- 
tured consists of a combination of 
silica and a mixture of two bases, 
an alkali (soda or potash) and 
either lead oxide or lime, thus giv- 
ing us the two principal types of 
glass known as lime glass or lead 
glass. The former is the more 
common, is cheaper, harder and 
less fusible than lead glass; while 
the latter has greater luster and 
brilliance and is chiefly used for 
cut ware and optical purposes. 

The addition of various borates 
and phosphates improves glass for 
various chemical and optical pur- 
poses as also do zinc and barium, 
both constituents of German optical 
glass. By way of indicating the 
extensive nature of the demand, 
Bausch & Lomb are now making 
24 different kinds of optical glass 
required not only for rangefinders 
and height finders, but also for 
gun sights, photographic lenses, 
telescopes, binocular field glasses, 
periscopes, microscopes, drift met- 
ers, sextants, aerial mapping pro- 
jectors, etc. 

Practice at Bausch & Lomb: The 
author was recently privileged to 
observe the methods employed bv 
Bausch & Lomb in its glass manu- 
facturing division and through the 
kindness of Mr. Carl L. Bausch, 
these illustrations of the work in 
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Fig. 1. (Upper Left)—The semiporcelain pots used by Bausch & Lomb for melting 
optical glass are now made in about three months instead of eight 





Fig. 2. (Upper Right)—A new type of gasoline-motor powered transfer truck is 


used by Bausch & Lomb to 


progress have been made available. 
Fig. 1 shows the semiporcelain pots 
in which the “batch” is melted. 
Fig. 2 illustrates the new type of 
transfer truck employed to trans- 
port the molten glass from the 
furnace to the casting table. 


During the past year or more, 
much work has been done to in- 
crease the size of pots used in glass 
making and to change the method 
of manufacture from hand-made to 
cast pots. The pots shown in Fig. 
1 are ready for service in three 
months as compared with the eight 
months’ period previously required. 
By the hand-made method, the raw 
clays (carefully selected fireclays) 
are mixed with a quantity of burnt 
clay to reduce the shrinkage on 
firing, are then moistened and al- 
lowed to mature for some months. 
To form the pot, the potmaker 
molds a disk to form the bottom 
of the pot and then proceeds to 
build up the sides, not more than 
6 inches of clay being added at a 
time, since the walls are not strong 
enough to support the weight of 
the whole side. When the pot is 
completed it is allowed to dry 
slowly, the temperature of the dry- 
ing room being carefully regulated 
and precautions taken to prevent 
drafts. When thoroughly dry—a 
process which normally takes sev- 
eral months—the pots are placed in 
a small kiln (the “pot arch”) in 
which they are brought slowly up 
to a red heat. Much care is re- 


The author sincerely appreciates the 
extreme helpfulness of Mr. Carl L. 
Bausch of Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Roehester, N. Y., in the preparation of 
this article. 





andle the glass-melting pots 


quired in heating, since different 
clays require different heating 
rates, When the pot arch has 
reached its maximum temperature 
(900 degrees Cent. or more depend- 
ing on the clay) the pot: is taken 
out and transferred as rapidly as 
possible to the glass melting fur- 
nace. 

The “batch” is the term used to 
denote the ingredients mixed in 
correct proportion and ready for 
melting, these raw materials being 
mixed with a quantity of previ- 
ously melted glass of the same 
composition, known as_ cullet. 
Bausch & Lomb use a wash of 
paint on the outside of the frag- 
ments from previous meltings to 
distinguish them. The pot, when 
ready for filling, is first glazed 
with cullet to protect it from di- 
rect contact with the raw materi- 
als, which exert a powerful flux- 
ing action on the clay of the pot. 
Thereafter the pot is filled with the 
raw materials and cullet, several 
fillings being required, as a rule, 
since there is a diminution in vol- 
ume as fusion takes place. 

Much Care Required: Since the 
standard is high, optical glass de- 
mands special treatment, a clay 
stirrer being used to secure homo- 
geneity. Even so, the usable glass 
is often less than 10 per cent. At 
the end of the stirring operation, 
which is continued until the vis- 
cosity increases to the point where 
further stirring is impossible be- 
cause. of falling temperature, 
the pot is removed from _ the 
furnace as quickly as_ possible 
and allowed to cool rapidly in order 
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Fig. 3—Made by Bausch & Lomb, these 
are some of the largest quartz prisms 
manufactured in this country 








to avoid “devitrification.” When 

sufficiently cold the entire mass of 
glass and surrounding pot is brok- 
en up and those pieces which are 
judged sufficiently free of striae 
and other defects cut to weight, 
reheated and pressed to shape in 
cast iron molds. These molded 
parts are then annealed to remove 
internal strain, a process which 
may take several weeks. 

Among the various ills to which 
glass is heir are “stones,” “striae” 
and “seed.” Stones consist of solid 
particles which have failed to enter 
into solution of the glass. They 
may result from roof drips, par- 
ticles of refractory from the walls 
or the like, or poor control of the 
furnace temperature permitting 
crystallization of the glass. Once 
formed, these crystals are _ reab- 
sorbed with difficulty. Coarse par- 
ticles of the raw material may also 
be responsible for stones. 

Striae consist of veins of glass 
having a different refractive index 
from the mean. They may be 
caused by imperfect mixing of the 
batch or contamination by _ the 
walls of the pot; or poor control of 
furnace temperature giving rise to 
viscous retardation of the diffusion 
of the various constituents. 

Seed, or fine bubbles, can hardly 
be avoided. Even in the finest op- 
tical parts, minute defects of this 
kind are tolerated without impor- 
tant injury to the functioning of 
the lens or prism. Their presence 
is associated with the complex and 
imperfectly understood reactions 
taking place during the melt. Dur- 
ing the process, complex eutectics 
are formed. The oxides having 
high melting points dissolve slow- 
ly in these, the ease of melting de- 
pending largely on the viscosity of 
these eutectics. 

Gas Is Trapped: Owing to the 
high thermal resistance and vis- 























































cosity of the mixture, very large 
temperature gradients occur and 
in consequence all possible phys- 
ical and chemical changes do not 
occur simultaneously in different 
parts of the pot and thus many 
bubbles of gas, water, carbon di- 
oxide, etc., are trapped in the molt- 
en glass. To facilitate their re- 
moval, the temperature of the glass 
is raised in a process known as 
“fining” in which the viscosity is 
reduced and the attack on the ma- 
terial of the pot increased (unfor- 
tunately). 

Control of color is another prob- 
lem now largely overcome. In 1914 
to 18 the writer observed the oper- 
ators in the rangefinder adjust- 
ment shop of Barr & Stroud 
“matching” the colors of the opti- 
cal parts used in the two ends of 
the instrument lest the upper im- 
age be a slightly different shade 
from the lower. The glass then 
available was often slightly tinted 
in delicate shades of green and 
brown. 

Cutting: In making a prism from 
a rough annealed block, the first 
operation is to cut the block rough- 
ly to shape. This may be done 
with a thin soft iron disk impreg- 
nated with diamond dust at its 
outer edge. The disk is charged 
by roughing it with a file and then 
rubbing the diamond dust onto its 
roughened edge. The direction of 
rotation of the disk is then re- 
versed and the rough teeth formed 
on its edge are closed down over 
the diamond particles by rubbing 
against a slit in an agate. A disk 
charged in this way will cut for 
four days. 

During cutting, the prisms may 
be fed against the disk by hand. 
The rate of cutting is surprisingly 
rapid, a cube 2 inches square being 
cut through in a few minutes. Fig. 
3, kindly supplied by Bausch & 
Lomb, shows some of the largest 
quartz prisms ever made in this 
country. For further information 
about the defense activity of Bausch 
& Lomb, see the May-June, 1940, 
issue of Army Ordnance, an ac- 
count prepared by Carl L. Bausch, 





assistant chief, Rochester Ordnance 
District. 

Grinding: Next step in the man- 
ufacture of rangefinder prisms con- 
sists in working them against a 
cast iron disk charged with carbo- 
rundum, the prisms being mounted 
on a jig which locates them by 
one of their faces or angles and 
holds them with cement. It was 
Barr & Stroud (Glasgow), I be- 
lieve, who first adapted ordinary 
traversing-table machine-shop 
grinders to this class of work by 
fitting them with special gearing 
to give a much lower wheel speed 
than usual. The rough ground 
prisms are then subjected to a 
smoothing operation similar to 
rough grinding, but using a finer 
grade of carborundum. 

Finally the work is given a rough 
and then a finish polish with rouge, 
a goniometer test being applied in- 
termediately so that errors may be 
corrected if necessary by further 
grinding before the finish polish. 
After the last polishing by machine, 
a final touching up is_ usually 
necessary to secure perfection. 
This is done by hard rubhing the 
prisms on a pitch face plate fed 
with rouge, the rouge being held 
by shallow grooves in the plate. 
These finishing processes require a 
high degree of skill since the de- 
sired result may be secured only 
by departing from a plane surface 
as a result of local variations in 
the character of the glass. The 
flatness of prism surfaces is de- 
termined by the “Newton’s Ring” 
test, the prism being placed on a 
quartz proofplate. 


Lens Polishing: The procedure 
followed in lens grinding and pol- 
ishing is somewhat similar to that 
outlined for prisms, the lenses be- 
ing mounted on a jig with cement 
and smoothed and polished in 
batches. They are, of course, quite 
close to form before grinding, be- 
ing molded hot in dies as previous- 
ly described. The disk in this case 
is replaced by a grinding tool like 
a large shallow inverted cup made 
to the form required by the par- 
ticular lens being worked, and fed 





as it reaches its objective. 


copy. 





More Information on Modern Shell Production 


STEEL's first reprint handbook on “Modern Shell Production” detailed the 
methods and equipment necessary for the most efficient production of 
high-explosive shell—that is, the shell body which undergoes fragmentation 
Over 1000 copies of this 76-page book have 
now been distributed and a limited supply is still available at $1.00 per 


Now, a second handbook has been compiled. 
detail on the manufacture of shell, as well as brass cartridge cases, small 
arms ammunition, shell and bomb fuzes, the flight of the projectile and the 
airplane bomb. This second handbook is attractively bound, fully-illustrated 
and entitled ‘More Information on Modern Shell Production.” 
should be addressed to STEEL, Readers Service Department, Penton build- 
ing, Cleveland. Price, 50 cents per copy. 


It goes into further 
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with carborundum or rouge accord- 
ing to the operation. 

The type of machines worked 
out by Barr & Stroud for this op- 
eration consisted of a continuously 
running horizontal shaft carrying 
friction disks which drove friction 
wheels mounted on a series of ver- 
tical shafts. These vertical shafts 
drove the grinder holders through 
a link motion and the lens mount- 
ing through belts. The lens hold- 
ers and grinder holders both ro- 
tated, but the link motion gave the 
latter an eccentric movement 
around the vertical line through 
the lens holder to avoid ridging of 
either the tool or the work. This 
principle is well established in glass 
polishing operations, a combination 
of rotation and translation between 
the working surfaces being essen- 
tial. 

Testing: Prior to assembly of 
the optical parts in their various 
positions in the rangefinder, vari- 
ous tests and measurements are 
applied. For instance the end pen- 
tagonals are carefully examined 
for any flaws and then subjected to 
observation between crossed Nicol 
prisms. Any strain produces gray 
or brighter polarizaticn tints ac- 
cording to its intensity. 

Optical glass is sensitive stuff. 
The author has watched with in- 
terest the creep of strain through 
a large pentagonal as a result of 
placing the finger on the block. 
The deviation of the prism is then 
measured by means of a _ spec- 
trometer with slit removed; and 
definition is investigated with a 
collimator and telescope. Irregu- 
lar surfaces or strain in the glass 
produce bad definition, while sphe- 
ricity will displace the image. 

The objective lens of the tele- 
scopic system of the rangefinder 
is first examined for definition by 
mounting in a telescope and ob- 
serving the image of a board with 
rows of holes in it, by means of a 
high powered eyepiece. If both 
elements of the achromatic object- 
ive are astigmatic, this defect may 
be lessened by their relative rota- 
tion. The presence of astigmatism 
is indicated by lack of sharpness 
of the images of the holes or even 
“ghost” images displaced from the 
principal image. Bad contact of 
crown and flint will produce “flare,” 
and care must be taken to see 
that they are tightly pressed to- 
gether. The measurement of the 
focal length of the objective is un- 
dertaken’ principally to enable 
assembly of the optical parts to be 
so made that there will be equal 
magnification of the image in both 
parts of the field of view. This 
does not necessarily mean that ob- 
jectives of the same focal length 
are paired in all cases, since slight 
sphericity of the other optical 
parts may require correction. How- 
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ever, in the normal case, pairs of 
objectives of equal focal length 
would be used in the same instru- 
ment. 

Checking Focal Length: The 
method employed is illustrated in 
Fig. 4. A small tube carrying eye- 
piece, cross wires and scale slides 
in the larger outer tube A. When 
the image of the illuminated star 
and the cross wires are in the same 
plane, as determined by moving 
the eye a little from side to side, 
the focal length is given by the 
equation: 1/n plus 1/(c plus m) 
equals 1/f where “n” is the dis- 
tance from the object to the op- 
tical center of the objective, ‘“c’’ the 
distance from the optical center of 
the objective to the zero of the 
scale and “m” is the scale reading. 
Here “f” of course is the principal 
focal length. All that we really 
require is “m” so that one objective 
may be paired with another. 


The measurement of the angles 
of the prisms in the central eye- 
piece prism combination is carried 
out by the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 5. Light from the lamp enters 
the tube B and illuminates an ob- 
ject at O, let us say. Light from 
this illuminated object is now re- 
flected at right angles to the axis 
of the lens L whose focal length is 
OKL. Thus the beam will emerge 
from the lens in parallel rays, in- 
cident on the face of the prism P 
which is set on a jig as shown in 
Fig. 6. 

The jig is so arranged that when 
the prism is in place, if a is the 
correct value of the angle DFE, 
angle DFG equals 90 degrees 
minus a. Partial reflection throws 
back the incident beam through 
the lens and brings the image of 
the illuminated object to a focus 
in the plane of the eyepiece scale 
“S,” Fig. 5. The deviation of the 
face FE from its correct inclination 
may then be determined. If “f” 
be the focal length of the lens, 
then the width of each division on 
a minute scale would be 2(3.1416) 
£.2/60 x 360. 

After assembly of the eyepiece 
prisms (the arrangement of these 
prisms was described in STEEL, 
Sevt. 8, 1941, p. 62) an _ object 
infinity is viewed through the com- 
bination with a telescope. Strain 
and surface defects are thus ex- 
posed. Readers familiar with the 
principles of optics may recall that 
if an illuminated object be placed 
at the principal focus of a lens, the 
emergent rays are parallel, as they 
would be if the object were situ- 
ated at an infinite distance. 

The parallel windows’ through 
which the light from the target 
passes to the pentagonals are simi- 
larly examined for definition by 
collimator and telescope; and for 
parallelism. If prismatic, the im- 
age will have a circular motion. 








The deviation of the prism—that 
esential element of the rangefinder 
which enables us to attain “coinci- 
dence”—is determined by placing 
the prism under test in front of 
the object glass of a telescope and 
training the latter on a_ board 
marked with a suitable scale. 

The concluding article in this 
series on fire control instruments 
next week will include a descrip- 
tion of manufacturing procedure 
involved in mounting and assem- 
bling the parts of a naval range- 
finder. 


Esso Announces ‘‘Dry”’ 
Oil for Industrial Use 


@ New industrial oils containing 
colloidal graphite for high-tempera- 
ture lubrication to prevent metal- 
to-metal contact (above 400 degrees 
Fahr.) are announced by Esso mar- 
keters. These, under high tempera- 
tures, gradually vaporize, leaving 
no residue but only a fine film of 
“dry” colloidal graphite. 

Under friction and heat this film 
is adsorbed by the surface material, 
forming what is known technically 
as a graphoid surface. Lubrication 
from that point on is entirely “dry” 

Known as Van Caloria oils, the 
lubricants are available in several 
viscosities to suit varying lubricat- 
ing conditions and methods. They 
are black in color, due to the graph- 
ite. These lubricants are being dis- 
tributed by Standard Oil Co.’s of 
New Jersey, Pennsvivania and 
Louisiana; the Colonial Beacon Oil 
Co.; and Penola Inc. 


Classification of Iron, 
Steel Scrap Available 


@ Printed copies of simplified prac- 
tice recommendation R58-36, “Class- 
ification of Iron and Steel Scrap”, 
are again available at the office of 
the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, according to an announce- 
ment by the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Stand- 
erds. 

This recommendation, which spec- 
ifies classes of scrap for blast, basic 
open-hearth, acid open-hearth, and 
electric furnaces for gray iron 
foundry practice, bessemer convert- 
ers, and for miscellaneous scrap, 
and which includes a contract form 
for purchase of scrap, has been in 
continuous demand. This is be- 
cause it is the governing specifica- 
tion for all iron and steel scrap ex- 
cept two grades, listed in the price 
schedule for iron and steel scrap 
issued by the Price Stabilization Di- 
vision of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense. 


— 


Each copy is available for 5 cents. 
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@ UNDER the general leadership of the Aeronautics 
Division Committee of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, 33 subcommittees are working under four sub- 
division committees on a wide range of standards for 
aircraft engines, accessories and equipment, propellers, 
materials and processes. This is in accordance with 
the assignments and allocation of work made by OPM. 
The subdivision concerned with aircraft materials 
and processes is engaged in furnishing the activities 
carried on by the Aircraft Materials Division of the 
SAE standards committee prior to the launching of 
the present comprehensive standardization program. A 
large number of aeronautical materials specifications, 
known as the AMS series, were developed by this 
group. The specifications which have been prepared 
consist of complete procurement specifications, and the 
chemical compositions of the steels included in this 
series are premised upon the composition of the stand- 
ard SAE steel series and nonferrous metals. These 
specifications are now being adapted to the needs of 
the aircraft manufacturers, and more than 156 materials 
specifications have been approved and issued. 
Working under this materials and processes subdi- 


AIRCRAFT MATERIAL SPECIFICATIONS 


Now Being Standardized Rapidly 


vision—chairman of which is J. B. Johnson, materiel 
division, United States Army Air Forces, Wright Field, 
Dayton, O.—are two committees, one concerned with 
materials and processes for aircraft engines and the 
other with airframe materials and processes. Chair- 
man of the engine group is B. Clements, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., while L. D. Bonham, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., heads the 
airframes committee. 

Both of these committees have United States Army 
and Navy representation to co-ordinate the materials 
specifications with the military services. Steel company 
representatives also have co-operated in preparation 
and revisions of the specifications. 

The current list of AMS specification numbers cov- 
ering carbon and alloy steels is shown in Table I. 
These, of course, do not detail the complete specifica- 
tions but will enable the reader to determine what 
products and what composition of steel are referred 
to by the different AMS specifications. Complete de- 
scriptions of any or all specifications may be obtained 
from the Society of Automotive Engineers Inc., 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. 











TABLE I—List of Aeronautical Material Specifications 


Specification Processes 

Number 

AMS 2400 NN eee tg by ca sath ik Keke Cadmium 
AMS 2470 Protective Treatments ........ Aluminum Alloys 
AMS 2475 Protective Treatments ........ Magnesium Alloys 
AMS 2503 Rn as os bin b's dae a OS Low Baking 
AMS 2510 Finishing, Engine Gray ... .Low Baking 
AMS 2560 Impregnation ........ Magnesium “Alloy Castings 
AMS 2601 Pressure Testing ......... .10 lb. per sq. in. 
AMS 2604 Pressure TOStine ....... is 6..6%- 40 lb. per sq. in. 
AMS 2606 Pressure Testing ...... oe oe 00 Bey er: sa. TH. 


AMS) 26'6 Pressure Testing ...200 ib, per ‘sa. in. (Hydraulic) 
AMS 2620 Pressure Testing ..1000 lb. per sq. in. (Hydraulic) 
AMS 2625 Pressure Testing . .2500 lb. per sq. in. (Hydraulic) 


AMS 2640 Magnetic Inspection 
AMS 2800 Oe 5a ee a ae -Machined Parts 
AMS 2804 NE GIR CP, nna ..... Castings 
AMS 2808 SR SI EEE Sie ee Forgings 
Non-Metallics 
v0 I a Ee er ee . Anti-seize 
AMS 3110 Primer H wala badias ves ¥s sso, ie Cnromeate 
AMS 3120 Enamel, Blac PR get Glyceryl Phthalate 
AMS 3125 Enamel, Engine Gray ........ Glyceryl Phthalate 
AMS 3180 Se ire sc gon alas oa > cm < Sal nia aie Toluol 
AMS 38220 ga REI RIA AS RR EO a? .Synthetic 
Sige, . dee, | ape ee Oil Resistant 
AMS 3232 Gasket ................. Oil Resistant (300° F) 
AMS *3385 Markers ...... ws ‘Ignition Cable, Non-Metallic 
AMS 3410 eS alee sai ne tie cae Brazing (Silver) 
Aluminum Alloys 
AMS 4000 Sheet ....Aluminum—99.7 Aluminum . Annealed 
AMS 4003 Sheet .....Aluminum—99.0 Aluminum.. 2S1/2H 
AMS 4015 Sheet ......Aluminum Alloy — Magnesium. 
RN RE a yg eta ee gabe 52SO 
AMS 4016 Sheet ....Aluminum Alloy — Magnesium, 
a "Se A 52S81/4H 
AMS 4030 Sheet .. Aluminum Alloy—Copper, Mangan- 
ese, Magnesium ........ 17SO 
AMS 4032 Sheet .....Aluminum All- y—Copper, Mangan- 
ese, Magnesium ... Sipe 17ST 
AMS 4035 Sheet ....Aluminum Alloy—Copper, Mangan- 
A 24SO 
AMS 4037 Sheet .....Aluminum Alloy—Copper, Mangan- 
ese, Magnesium .........%.. 24S 
AMS 4070 Tubing .. Aluminum Alloy — Magnesium, 
SP OES Ue Pe an 
AMS 4080 Tubing ...Aluminum Alloy—Manganese, Sili- 
Sy I og ch wes Sa hin se or 61SO 
AMS 4082 Tubing ...Aluminum Alloy—Manganese, Sili- 
RS PO rary 61ST 
AMS *4118A Bars ......Aluminum Alloy—Copper, Mangan- 
ese, Magnesium... ......... 7ST 


AMS 4125 Forgings . _Aluminum Alloy — ‘Silicon, —— 
SAU, GON kes A51ST 
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AMS 4130 Forgings ..Aluminum Alloy—Copper, Silicon, 
Manganese als Gea meee 

AMS 4135 Forgings ..Aluminum Alloy—Copper, Siliccn, 
Manganese, Magnesium ...... 14ST 

AMS 4145 Forgings ..Aluminum Alloy—Copper, —_ 


Magnesium, Nickel _........ 
AMS 4210 Castings ...Aluminum Alloy—Silicon, Copper, 
DENNING 3 o's. nisin Sa ee a Aged 
AMS 4212 Castings ...Aluminum Alloy—Silicon, Copper, 
Magnesium .. Precipitated 


AMS *4214 Cast Aluminum Alloy—5% Silicon .. ........ 
es ee . Solution and apatite 


AMS 42S0 Castings, Die—Aluminum Alloy—Silicon ...... 
Magnesium Alloys 


AMS 4350 Wrought ..Magnesium Alloy—Aluminum, Zinc, 
Manganese 


AMS 4360 Forgings ..Magnesium Alloy—Aluminum, Zinc, 
Manganese 
AMS 4370 Sheet ..... Magnesium Alloy—Aluminum, Zinc, 
: Manganese Annealed 
AMS 4420 Castings ..Magnesium Alloy—Aluminum, Poy 
Marganese s Cast 
AMS 4422 Castings ..Magnesium Alloy—Aluminum, _ 
Manganese Solution 
AMS 4424 Castings ..Magnesium Alloy—Aluminum, Zinc, 
ON ae Precipitated 


AMS *4434 Cast Magnesium Alloy _..... 


Solution Precipitation Heat Treated 

AMS 4490 Castings, ce Magnesium Alloy—Aluminum, 
ee: IN Sogn We wariee and euse bee As Cast 

Copper Alloys 

AMS 4500 AEA A en nae ERE Ge Annealed 
AMS 4505 I ihe to ag Os . h wtckiw ws erie oa Annealed 
AMS 4510 Strip—Phosphor 0” ROLE ER ete. Spring 
AMS 4520 OD a a Ss ele bs wees .. Bushings 
AMS *4555 i ee Eee eee eee ee Light Annealed 
AMS 4610 Rod or Bar—Free Cutting Brass ....... 1/2 Hard 
AMS *4612 Reds and Bars—Naval Brass .............. Hard 


AMS *4614A Forgings—Brass 

AMS 4619 Forgings—Manganese, Bronze 

AMS *4625A Rods or Bars—Phosphor Bronze ........... Hard 
AMS *4630A Rods, Bars or Forgings—Aluminum Bronze. .Hard 


AMS *4632 Rods or Bars—Aluminum Bronze 

AMS 4640 Bars and thea. 2: iia paaatamrs Bronze, Nickel, 
Iron, Manganese a Heat Treated 

AMS 4650 Bars and Forgings — Beryllium Bronze, 2% 
Beryllium Hard 

AMS *4665 Tubing, Seamless—Copper, Silicon, ‘Bronze 

AMS 4720 Spring Wire—Bronze, 5% Tin .......... Solution 


AMS 4750 £4Solder—Tin Lead, 50-50 

AMS 4755 Solder—Lead Silver, 95-5 

AMS 4770 Brazing Alloy—Silver, 50% Silver, Copper, Zinc, 
Cadmium 

AMS 4800 Bearings—Babbitt 

AMS *4805 Bearings—Sintered—Bushings 


(Please turn to Page 84) 
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VERY minute saved by preventing unnecessary 
interruptions to production, becomes an extra 


minute of useful, productive time. 


Better tooling—with the aid of Matched Tool Steels 


—is saving precious minutes—hours—even days. 


In plants that follow the Carpenter Matched Set 
Method, excessive time out for repairs and replace- 
ment of prematurely worn or broken tools is reduced 
to a minimum. The productive time gained is a real 


contribution towards extra plant capacity. 


Behind the nine Carpenter Matched Tool Steels is an 
abundance of helpful information that is making it 


easier to obtain these results. 


Your Carpenter representative will be glad to place this Ur Lf) ; | i be 
information in your hands—now—when it can help 

you get more out of your present production set up. M TLHED 

THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. T 0 0 l C T F F 1 S 


Reading, Pa. 
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Fig. 1—By means of two sets of rollers 
on the platform, the packaged product 
can be removed from either the end of 


the platform as shown here or from 
the side of the platform 


@ TO COMPENSATE for differ- 
ences between production and Sea- 
sonally varying sales, the Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp. maintains a huge 
stockroom for finished refrigerators 
at its Detroit plant. It covers 246,- 
400 square feet of floor space, all 





New Method of 





HANDLING 


.... finished product uses roller-platform high-lift truck for move- 
ments betwcen ends of assembly lines, storage and shipment. Meth- 





on one level. During the early 
spring months, just before ship- 
ments for the peak selling season 
begin to move out, the stock accum- 
ulated from the winter’s production 
virtually fills it with refrigerators 
stacked three high. Along two sides 
are loading docks and two rail 
lines, each accomomodating 24 cars, 
while a loading dock along a third 
side accommodates 40 highway 
trucks. 

The finished refrigerators, crated 
for shipment, reach the stockroom 
on gravity-roll conveyors from the 
ends of assembly lines on the floor 
above. The distance from the de- 
livery ends of the conveyors to the 
nearest shipping point is approxi- 
mately 40 feet, and to the farthest 
shipping point approximately 450 
feet. 

The handling method first em- 
ployed consisted of a combination 
of hand trucking, one refrigerator 
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od is modification of that employed for handling incoming materials 








at a time, and power trucking, three 
at a time, depending upon the dis- 
tance, while portable electric ele- 
vators handling one at a time were 
employed for stacking. 

A refrigerator is comparatively 
bulky in proportion to its weight. 
A medium-size model, crated, meas- 
ures 26 x 32 x 60 inches but weighs 
only 300 pounds. Because of their 
bulk, it would have been difficult to 
combine a number of them into one 
handling unit using existing indus- 
trial trucks for both horizontal 
transportation and stacking. 

Nevertheless, the company’s suc- 
cess with the skid-lift-truck system 
in the handling of incoming ma- 
terials convinced the management 
that the principle of combining ma- 
terials into unit skid loads for power 
handling is fundamentally sound. 
Here, a continually increasing pro- 
portion of the materials were being 
received in skid packages, and in 
some cases, such as metal stamp- 
ings, the company had adopted the 
plan of furnishing its suppliers with 
skid boxes in order to simplify re- 
ceiving storage and delivery to man- 
ufacture. 

As a basis for applying the same 
principle to the handling of finished 
refrigerators, it was decided that 
aisles and other clearance limita- 
tions would permit handling six 
refrigerators as a unit. Six of the 
largest size arranged upright in two 


Fig. 2. (Left)—This diagram shows 
how the two sets of rollers are ar- 
ranged on the surface of the truck 
lift platform. Note the method by 
which one set is raised and depressed 


Fig. 3. (Below)—The crated refrigera- 
tors are run on the platform of the 
high lift truck directly from the end of 
the production line roller conveyor as 
shown here 


















rows of three would occupy a floor 
space of 9 x 5 feet. 

Skid or pallet platforms were de- 
cided against partly because of the 
size that would be required and 
partly because of the difficulty of 
loading them at the conveyors and 
unloading them at the _ shipping 
docks—considerations that out- 
weighed the possible savings in the 
number of handlings incidental to 
tiering and detiering in stock. 


Instead, a special roller-platform 
high-lift truck was designed in co- 
operation with the truck manufac- 
turer. The lifting platform, be- 
lieved to be one of the largest ever 
built, is provided with two series 
of rollers, one lengthwise and the 
other crosswise, one of which may 
be raised or depressed by the truck 
operator. See accompanying illus- 
trations. 

This permits the refrigerators to 
be rolled on or off very quickly and 
easily at either the sides or the end. 
In picking up a load, the truck 
is run head-on to the delivery end 
of the conveyor, and the refriger- 
ators are pushed on, six at one 
time. A safety retaining chain is 
then hooked in place. 

The reverse procedure is then 
followed either in the stock room 
or at the shipping dock. In the 
stock room, the load is elevated as 
necessary for tiering. Either series 
of rollers is used, depending upon 
whether it is more convenient to 
remove the refrigerators from the 
side or end. 

The elevating platform type of 
truck was chosen in preference to 
the fork type, partly for better sta- 
bility during travel and partly be- 
cause, in carrying the loads length- 
wise instead of crosswise, the space 
limitations, especially in the aisles, 
are more easily met. 

The average weight of the loads, 
including platform, is only 2800 
pounds, and the maximum lift is 
only 10 feet, so the 24-cell steel- 
alkaline Edison-type A8 _ batteries 
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Fig. 4—The long dolly at left has a roll- 
er at its front end which allows the 
front end of the dolly to just slide under 
skid packages. Then the package can 
be lifted and moved about the plant 
by means of the low-lift elevating-plat- 
form truck shown. Note how material 
is stored in aisleways at an angle to 
accommodate the long dolly and truck 
Photo by Baker Industrial Truck Divi- 
sion, Cleveland 


Fig. 5—By using a series of 4 x 4 tim- 

bers, coil stock can easily be handled 

by a lift truck as shown at the right 

This arrangement is especially useful 

where coil stock handled is not suf- 

ficient to warrant the use of a ram or 
fork truck 


provide ample capacity for 12 hours 
of operation and, when exchanged 
at approximately these intervals, 
afford continuous 24-hour operation 
of the trucks. 

The batteries are exchanged by 
means of a hoist and overhead 
tramrail. The arrangement of the 
charging equipment is noteworthy 
in that a separate control panel is 
mounted opposite each battery be- 
side the bench. Charging cables are 
brought overhead from the panels 
to the benches through automatic 
adjusters, thus enabling charging 
either in truck or on the bench. 

Trucks were furnished by Baker 
Industrial Truck Division, Baker- 
Raulang Co., 2168 West Twenty- 
fifth street, Cleveland. 

As already pointed out, the in- 
coming materials, to a very large 
extent, are received on skids and 
are handled by means of low-lift 
elevating-platform trucks. These in- 
clude stampings and other semi- 
fabricated parts in skid boxes and 
flat steel stock. This material can- 
not be picked up from the car floor 
by the lift trucks in the usual way 
but the management has designed 
a dolly which is inserted under- 


neath, then is raised at one end and 
pulled to the storeroom by one of 
the trucks. 








A special arrangement is em- 
ployed for handling coil stock which, 
like the sheets, is not received in 
volume sufficient to warrant the use 
of a ram-fork truck. The method 
consists merely of laying 4 x 4-inch 
timbers across the truck platform 
so as to project on both sides. The 
coils are: then rolled into position 
on both sides of the truck plat- 
form, the 4 x 4’s inserted and the 
platform elevated. Depending upon 
their size, one truck can handle up 
to 12 coils. 

Many semifabricated parts are re- 
ceived from local suppliers in skid 
boxes furnished by the company 
so that they may be unloaded and 
moved through stock to process 
without breaking bulk. Materials 
are, for the most part, handled on 
skids through the storeroom to the 
start of the manufacturing process. 
Some of the starting processes, such 
as washing of small metal parts, 
are performed in skid-load units, in 
which case, the lift truck carries 
on. 

To a large extent the skid-lift 
truck system is employed for the 
handling of scrap. Metal turnings, 
for example, are collected in self- 
dumping skid boxes which are re- 
moved by lift truck. 


‘*Bolts, Nuts and Screws’”’ 


@ A booklet entitled “Bolts, Nuts 
and Screws”, containing reprints of 
14 published technical articles is 
announced by Lamson & Sessions 
Co., Cleveland. It embodies thorough- 
ly ifMustrated material covering 
screw threads, cold forging, fatigue 
strength, effects of methods of 
manufacture and other factors in- 
volved in the production of bolts, 
nuts and cap screws, 

The booklet was prepared from 
material that originated currently 
in leading technical journals in this 
country. 
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CONQUERS ACID FUMES AND 


Protected Against Corrosive Gases...Abrasive Dust... Metal Chips 


Acid can’t damage this motor’s windings because 
windings and all other vital parts are safely en- 
closed and protected from the attacks of external 
forces. Under a barrage of corrosive gases, 
abrasive dust, metal chips — conditions that 
ruin motors designed for normal service—the 
Westinghouse totally-enclosed, fan-cooled motor 
delivers trouble-free performance. Rewind ex- 
pense and production losses are eliminated. 
This motor has been specifically designed to 
meet the requirements of the severe operating 
conditions often found in metal working shops 


TOTALLY-ENCLOSED FAN-COOLED MOTOR 
Working parts are sealed from the outside 
atmosphere, cooled by dual ventilation. 
Westinghouse totally-enclosed, fan-cooled 
motors stand up where other motors fail, 
save maintenance cost and machine time. 


WwW 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


where chips, falling into the motor, destroy 
windings. It is particularly suited to those in- 
dustries where motors operate in heavy, dust 
laden atmosphere or where corrosive gases or acid 
might work their way into the working parts. 

The totally-enclosed, fan-cooled motor is only 
one of the many Westinghouse motors that has 
been designed to meet specific service require- 
ments. There are many others. To be sure of 
getting low maintenance cost and dependable 
service consult your Westinghouse representative 
on all your motor applications. 


Westinghouse 
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PAYS FOR SELF IN ONE YEAR 


Production Losses Stopped 
Rewind Expense Eliminated 


Destructive effects of sulphuric acid fumes on an 
open motor cost the Newman Crosby Steel Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, $840 in six years 
for motor rewinding alone. In addition there was the 
expense of maintaining a spare motor on the job at 
all times and the labor of shifting the regular drive 
in and out of service each time it had to be rewound. 

A year and a half ago the company solved the 
problem completely by replacing the open motor 
with a Westinghouse totally-enclosed fan-cooled 
motor. Since that time not a penny has been spent 
for rewinding or other motor maintenance. Con- 
sidering only the cost of rewinds it has saved, the 
new motor returned its first cost of $140 in one year. 

Similar opportunities for savings may exist in 
your plant. A letter or call to our local office will 
quickly bring a Westinghouse engineer to help 
you find them. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pz. 


jJ-21053 
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Production losses are reduced because the greater 
reliability of the new Westinghouse drive keeps the 
steel moving through this pickling liquor tank... 
breakdown of drive would cause spoilage of steel left 
in tank beyond its normal period. 





Motors and Control 

















The intelligent selection of grinding wheels involves some knowledge of a number 
of variables such as kind of abrasive, grit, grade, bond. Effective grinding is 


only done when all these factors are balanced right for the particular job at hand 


ABRASIVE WHEELS 


CUTTING TOOLS 


seleet them with 


care 


By FRED B. JACOBS 


@ ANALYTICAL study of the grind- 
ing process proves conclusively that 
action of a properly selected abra- 
sive wheel on metal is not “abra- 
sion” at all. Actually, it is removal 
of metal in the form of minute 
chips, accomplished by an almost in- 
finite number of tiny cutting tools 
which have the unique faculty of 
eliminating themselves as soon as 
they become dull—giving place to 
others with fresh, sharp cutting 
points and edges. 

No production man worthy of that 
title thinks of choosing a milling 
cutter for a given job without mak- 
ing sure that it is exactly the type 
of cutter suited to that particular 
job. 

By the same token, even more 
careful thought should be given to 
selection of abrasive wheels, be- 
cause their effective performance as 
“cutting tools” depends upon an 
even greater number of “variables.” 

The term “abrasive wheel” actual- 
ly is a misnomer because “to abrade”’ 
means “to wear away through fric- 
tion.” Modern grinding wheels defi- 
nitely do not “abrade.” Under prop- 
er working conditions, their sharp 
grains cut the metal away in the 
form of minute chips. However, 
the term “abrasive” in connection 


with grinding wheels has become 
so well established that doubtless it 
is destined to endure. 

Principal abrasives today are sili- 
con carbide, manufactured alumina, 
and natural diamonds. Carbide of 
silicon, made in electric furnaces of 
resistance type, was the first manu- 
factured abrasive to appear on the 
market and is used most commonly 
for grinding materials of compara- 
tively low tensile strength such as 
cast iron, bronze, etc. Strange as 
it may seem, it also is excellent for 
grinding cemented carbide. 

The idea that silicon carbide will 
not grind steel is entirely erroneous 
as huge quantities of such wheels 
have been used for cylindrical grind- 
ing of steel, especially the softer 
varieties. Silicon carbide also was 
for many years an efficient abrasive 
for saw gumming. Of late years, 
however, manufactured alumina has 
replaced silicon carbide for prac- 
tically all steel grinding operations. 
Manufactured alumina, A1,O,,_ is 
made in electric are furnaces. 

Grit Size: The next factor to be 


considered is the size of the grit or 
abrasive particles. Grits run from 
No. 8 to No. 320, in conformity with 
standards issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce in 
the department’s bulletin R 118-36. 
Grit sizes are now so accurately 
controlled that grit from any one 
abrasive manufacturer will corre- 
spond exactly in size to the grit 
of the same number made by all 
other manufacturers. This standard- 
ization is exceptionally valuable to 
grinding wheel users, 

The larger the grit, the faster the 
wheel will cut. At least that is 
true within reasonable limits. How- 
ever, the finish must also be consid 
ered. 

While a coarse grit wheel wiil 
“hog off stock” in a satisfactory 
manner, the chances are that it will 
leave too rough a finish. However, 
if the finish appears to be fine 
enough when viewed by the unaided 
eye of a person of normal vision, it 
generally is satisfactory. 


Combination Grits: Degree of 
finish primarily determines the grit. 
However, there is something more 
to grit selection. Wheels made of 
one grit number are called a 
“straight grit” wheel. In many in- 
stances the so called “combination 
grits” with particles of more than 
one size are desirable. Various grit 
combinations have been worked out 
from a vast amount of data collect- 
ed through observation of grinding 
wheel performances under actual 
working conditions. Combination 
grit wheels possess the dual advan- 
tages of cutting fast and leaving 
satisfactory finish. 

The general rule is: Select a grit 
which will give a satisfactory fin- 
ish and at the same time insure ade- 
quate production. Grinding wheel 
manufacturers publish tables setting 
forth the various grit numbers rec 


Left, a precision surface grinding operation performed on a reciprocating table 


machine fitted with a magnetic chuck and a cylinder wheel. 
has a large rotary chuck and a cylinder wheel. 


Right, this machine 
Note both wheels have safety 


guards 
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USSTON 


famous maker of saws, 
cuts costs 25% 
with a 


ENNSALT 
CLEANER. 















By changing to a Pennsalt Cleaner about two years ago, 
Henry Piston & Sons, Inc., leading manufacturer of saws mad 
other tools, achieved remarkable savings. 







lhe cleaner is used to remove cutting oils from brass fittings 
for the handles of Disston saws before polishing the brass or nickel- 
plating. With this Pennsalt Cleaner, Disston saves three ways: 






] Initial cost of cleaner is about 25% lower. 






2 Less cleaner is required to handle the same volume of 
cleaning. 






3 Labor costs have been reduced. With the previous cleaner, 
Disston had to use steel balls in the tumbling operation 
and then sort out the balls from the brass pieces after 
cleaning. With the Pennsalt Cleaner, no steel balls need 
be used... sorting is eliminated. 









Since cleaning requirements vary from one plant to another, 
we have many Pennsalt Cleaners . . . each with proved power to 
make metals “‘come clean” quickly and economically. 








Have you checked your metal cleaning ope rations lately? 
If not, we would be glad to have your permission for our service- 
man to call on you. If be can’t serve you, he will frankly tell you 
so. Write today to Department E, Pennsalt Cleaner Division, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Widener Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Stocks of Pennsalt Cleaners in Boston, Chicago, 
Hartford, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Springfield, 
Mass., St. Louis, Wyandotte and Tacoma. 

















Brass saw fittings cleaned at a saving 
of 25% with a Pennsolt Cleaner. 
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Not long ago, centerless grinding was somewhat of a curiosity but today is 
widely used for finishing many cylindrical parts. Vitrified grinding wheels are 
generally used while the feed wheels are often bonded in rubber or shellac 


ommended for specific kinds of 
work. What are termed “standard 
abrasive grain sizes” are: 


Coarse S- 0.32 24:16 PD. 2 
Medium 36 46 54 60 70 80 90 100 
Fine 120 150 180 220 240 280 320 


Wheel Grades: The grade of a 
grinding wheel is based on wheel 
hardness, and so represents its abili- 
ty to resist wear. Most grinding 
wheels are graded by the universal 
system wherein the earlier letters 
of the alphabet indicate soft wheels, 
later letters indicate hard wheels. 
Thus: 


Very soft.... Se E F G 
MEDS wacas oe ee I J K 
Medium .... =~ ile M N Oo 
Hard ... ak wee Q R S 
Very hard ...... T U Ww Z 


A few grinding wheel manufac- 
turers follow their own grade desig- 
nations. Thus, wheels made by Car- 
borundum Co, and Safety Grinding 
Wheel & Machine Co. are graded in 
the following manner .in compari- 
son with the universal grade scale: 


Universal 

TAR coat SB PS oe os ak ee ee, tae 
ee ae a oe ee ee ee oe ee 
Carborundum 

os ae R PES BE the L TSF 
I I+ H H4 G G4 a D 


Safety 

A AX A% A% M M% M*% 

M% P PK P% PX I IK I% 

iO Oa On Ob N N% 
In the foregoing tabulation, let- 

ters and figures in each row de.- 
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note corresponding degrees of hard- 
ness. It should be noted that Car- 
borundum makes three_ so-called 
“degrades,” or half grades, namely 
I+, H+ and G+. 

The ideal grade for any grinding 
wheel, regardless of the material on 
which it is to be used, would be that 
bonded just hard enough to insure 
the grains of abrasive being held 
so long as they cut effectively, but 
which would release these grains 
the momenet they become too dull 
to cut freely. Such ideal “dull grain 
releasing action” of course would 
constantly expose fresh, sharp cut- 
ting grains to the work. However, 
this ideal condition seldom is fully 
realized in actual practice. 

One reason is that many grinding 
machines—regardless of type—do 
not embody wheel speed changing 
devices which will enable the op- 
erator to run the wheel at a con- 
stant surface speed, regardless of its 
diameter. Therefore, as a wheel 
wears away it begins to “act soft.” 
For this reason a general rule has 
been established which dictates that 
a wheel when new or comparatively 
new, should be just hard enough 
to demand only occasional truing 
with a diamond or other truing de- 
vice. It is of course possible to 
make a grinding wheel so hard that 
it cuts with undue slowness. On the 
other hand it can be made so soft 
that it wears away with undue rapid- 
ity without cutting effectively. The 
“balanced” condition to be sought 





is to have a wheel just hard enough 
to stand up to the work and at the 
same time to cut in an efficient 
manner. 


What Bond? The best possible 
abrasive would be useless in a grind- 
ing wheel if it is incorrectly bonded. 
The five well established types of 
bonds in general use are: Vitri- 
fied, silicate, shellac, rubber and 
synthetic resin. Each has its own 
advantages as well as disadvantages. 


Vitrified bond is employed in at 
least 75 per cent of all grinding 
wheels in use today. The bond of 
the so-called vitrified wheel is china 
clay, called kaolin. This material is 
mixed with the abrasive and fired 
in a kiln. A vitrified bond makes 
a particularly fast cutting wheel, 
the bond itself having some abrasive 
quality. Furthermore, through the 
use of modern kiln equipment and 
heat control apparatus, it now is 
possible to duplicate wheel grades 
under the vitrified process with a de- 
gree of exactness impossible only 
a few years ago. 

While the vitrified bond is satis- 
factory for a great majority of grind- 
ing operations, both rough and pre- 
cision, making vitrified wheels is a 
slow process. While six weeks used 
to be required, modern kiln equip- 
ment has shortened this somewhat. 
Further, the vitrified bond is some- 
what fragile, so can be fractured 
rather easily. 

Silicate bond is silicate of soda, 
commonly known as “water glass.” 
In spite of the progress made in per- 
fecting other bonds, silicate bond 
wheels show high efficiency. They 
are used extensively in making and 
regrinding cutlery. Silicate bond 
wheels also show good efficiency 
on certain precision grinding. Dur- 
ing 1914-18, when it was almost im- 
possible to get satisfactory deliv- 
ery dates on vitrified wheels, large 
numbers of silicate wheels were 
used instead. 

The silicate bonding process re- 
quires only a small amount of time. 
All that is necessary is to mix the 
silicate with the abrasive, tamp the 
mixture in a mold—the “raw” wheel 
then being baked for a short time at 
moderate heat to solidify the semi- 
liquid silicate. Thus the chief ad- 
vantage of the silicate wheel, aside 
from its good cutting qualities when 
properly used, is that it can be made 
quickly. Silicate wheels also can be 
provided with wire webs to prevent 
flying apart in case the wheel 
fractures while running. 

One disadvantage of the silicate 
wheel is that it is not thoroughly 
waterproof. Thus if a section of 
the wheel is left standing in water 
overnight, as may be the case in cer- 
tain makes of tool grinding ma- 
chines, the bond will soften or dis- 
solve. Further, silicate wheels on 


(Please turn to Page 86) 
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Light, strong, aluminum forgings are the backbone of the 
superior American aircraft, being produced in ever increasing 
numbers for the United States and British air forces. Erie 
Hammers are playing an important part in setting new 
production records of aluminum forgings—for practically 
100% of the hammers installed in the country’s aluminum 
forge shops are Erie’s. The production of Erie Hammers has 
been stepped-up in order to furnish additional equipment 
to these plants and other defense industries. 








This industry-wide standardization on Erie Hammers 
speaks well for their dependability under abnormally heavy 
operating schedules—an important characteristic for any 
forge shop. 








ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


DETROIT CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
336 Curtis Bldg. 649 Washington Blvd 335 Postal Station Bidg 

FRANCE CANADA ENGLAND 
Fenwick, 8. A. John Bertram & Sons Co. Lid Burton, Grilfithe & Ce., Led 
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Special Bronze Aircraft Parts 


By J. D. Zaiser 
Assistant to General Manager 
Ampco Metal Inc 


Milwaukee 


B® ONE OF the earliest forms of 
subcontracting in connection with 
the national defense program was 
that of subletting machine work by 
the aircraft industry. Ampco Met- 
al Inc., Milweukee, has for some 
years been actively engaged in sup- 
plying sand and centrifugal cast- 
ings of special bronzes to several 
aircraft manufacturers and now 
recularlvy supplies some 27 such 
companies. Acting partly on a 
well-guided “hunch” and_ partly 
on the expressed preference of its 
customers. for a single source for 
castings and machine work, this 
company has, within the past four 
years, built up a complete and mod- 
ern machine shop division for the 
precision machining of castings to 
customers’ exact specifications. This 
machine shop has grown to be as 
large as the entire plant used to 
be six or eight years ago. 

In the meantime, the company’s 
ability to turn out precision parts 
under exact control all the way 
from material ingredients to fin- 
ished pieces has had a favorable 
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reaction on its foundry activity as 
well and is partly accountable for 
an expansion program which al- 
ready has about doubled available 
foundry floor space. 

A representative group of parts 
made at Ampco is shown above. 
Included are propeller blade bush- 
ings, hub attaching nuts and cam 
rollers. Engine parts include cen- 
ter main bearing liners, cam bear- 
ings and cam retainer plates. Land- 
ing gear parts include shock ab- 
sorber retaining nuts, tail wheel 
shock strut piston bearings, orifice 
retainers and torque link bushings. 
All are made of aluminum bronze, 
several different specific analyses 
being employed according to the 
various service requirements. 

Production of these parts, of 
course, starts with casting the piece 
roughly to the shape desired. Many 
castings for aircraft parts are 
poured from electric furnaces like 
that in Fig. 1. Both electric and 
oil-fired furnaces are used to pro- 
duce aluminum bronzes of con- 
trolled analyses. 

Wherever possible, aircraft cast- 
ings are poured centrifugally to 
insure best metal structure. In Fig. 
2 a casting is being poured on one 
of the small production spindles at 
the Ampco plant, each of which is 
capable of making castings weigh- 
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ing from a few pounds to several 
hundred pounds each, at rotative 
speeds of from 50 to 3200 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Brinell testing is a widely used 
production check. Test slugs are 
checked from each heat before 
pouring, and then after pouring a 
recheck: is taken on castings them- 
selves. A third check is made after 
partial rough machining. Each heat 
also must be analyzed to make sure 
that chemical composition limits are 
being met. Fig. 3 shows a battery 
of four electro-analyzers which de- 
termine copper content with ex- 
treme accuracy, thus eliminating 
much of the chemist’s hand work. 
Physical properties, too, must be 
checked for each heat of metal. 
Use of extensometer equipment aids 
accurate determination of yield 
strength. Certifications of chemi- 
cal composition and physical prop- 
erties accompany each shipment of 
parts for aircraft service. 

All centrifugal castings must be 
rough bored to remove the excess 
metal and the dross from the inside 
diameter before going on to the 
more precise finishing operations. 
Ampco maintains two separate ma- 
chine shop divisions—one equipped 
with rugged roughing lathes and 
mills and the other fitted with high- 
precision finishing equipment. Fig. 
4 shows a portion of the tooling 
used in rough finishing controllable- 
pitch propeller blade _ bushings. 
Here the bore and face of the bush: 








ing flange are rough machined to 
within about 0.010-inch of finished 
size. 

Bushings for hydromatic full- 
feathering propellers are being 
slotted in Fig. 5. Tolerances for 
this work are extremely low, being 
on the order of plus 0.001-inch, mi- 
nus 0.000-inch. Blade bushings for 
controllable (but not full-feather- 
ing) propellers have 36 indexing 
holes drilled and reamed in foul 
indexings on the 9-spindle Ex-Cell-O 
drill press in Fig. 6. Here toler- 
ances are lower yet, being in the 
neighbornood of plus 0.0005-inch, 
minus 0.0000-inch. An _ alternate 
head on this same unit drills and 
counterbores two drive pin holes 
and drills and countersinks two at- 
taching holes in one operation. 

In Fig. 7 internal liners for cen- 
ter main bearings on a well-known 
radial aircraft engine are being 
finish turned and bored to a wail 
thickness tolerance of plus 0.0005- 
inch, minus 0.0000-inch, on a 7‘4- 
inch diameter in a Gisholt turret 
lathe. Outside and inside diameters 
must be held square with the face 
of the part within 0.002-inch. Tung- 
sten carbide tooling is used ex- 
clusively in finishing aircraft parts 
such as these and others shown. 

In Fig. 8 an operator is milling 
one of seven flats on the flanges of 
a center main bearing liner. In 
Fig. 9, a rear hub cone which cen- 
ters the propeller assembly on the 
motor shaft is having its outside 








diameter ground. A gage is used 
to hold angularity of taper within 
15 seconds or 1/240th of one degree. 
The surface must “blue” a mini- 
mum of 75 per cent in the gage 
when testing with blueing fluid. 

Inspection is a major factor in 
the cost of aircraft parts. An in- 
spector in Fig. 10 is checking size 
and angularity tolerance of blade 
bushing slots with respect to taper 
and drive pin holes. For quality 
control, each propeller bushing is 
numbered serially and carries a 
ticket which must be initialed by 
each operator who works on the 
part anyplace along the line from 
rough casting to completed unit. 
As steel-die marking raises a slight 
but still objectionable burr on cam 
rollers, identification numbers are 
etched on with special acid. 

Sensitive and accurate gaging 
equipment is essential. The fixture 
at right in Fig. 11 is used to check 
taper, location and relation of 36 
index holes, 2 drive pin holes and 
2 attaching holes, each with respect 
to the others. 

Cam roller face-to-face dimen- 
sion is checked in Fig. 12 by means 
of indicators graduated to 0.0001- 
inch. The gaging fixture in the 
left foreground is used to check 
concentricity. “Sample” inspection 
is not sufficient in aircraft work 
such as this for only 100 per cent 
inspection will do. Therefore each 
part leaving the Ampco plant is 
checked for every dimension. 




















COLD MIL FEED 





Cold mills at a Valley plant which are served by adjustable feed tables. Note 
switch, at right foot of operator, for controlling the operation of the tapered 
flanged guide rolls and conveyor belts 


TABLE 


maintains alignment 


of sheets 


Revolving flanged guide rolls straighten the sheet before it advances toward the 

cold mill. Table affords reduction of 33-1/3 per cent in total labor cost per unit of 

rolled material and minimizes the quantity of damaged sheets. Adaptable either 
to 2 or 4-high cold mills 


@ A NEW type semiautomatic roll- 
ing mill feed table with adjustable 
guides and feeders so positioned and 
actuated that a sheet of any mill 
width is fed into the gap of the rolls 
always with its centerline in direct 
alignment with the centerline of the 
mill itself, now is serving the 4-high 
mills of a Mahoning Valley sheet- 
maker. 

This table is designed to feed steel 
sheets into a cold mill with greater 
speed and accuracy than heretofore 
has been possible. At the same time 
alignment of each sheet is automat- 
ically maintained in order to prevent 
its corners and edges from being 
turned under or bent in any manner. 
This automatic alignment device is 
equally effective with thin or heavy 
gage sheets. 

The adjustable feed table shown 
in the accompanying illustrations is 
provided with several revolving ta- 
pered flanged guide rolls, so that a 
sheet laid or dropped between the 
guide rolls will be carried forward 
toward the mill and at the same 
time properly aligned. ~ The revolv- 
ing guides and the conveyor belts 
of the table have been mounted in 
such a way that the entire feed 
table may be adjusted easily and 
quickly to any width, thus making 
it possible to feed various sizes ot 
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sheets to the mill with but a mini- 
mum of time used in adjusting the 
feed table to handle the different 
sized sheets. 

The feed table is mounted on an 
elevated floor area immediately ad- 
jacent to the cold mill, so that the 
sheets may be conveniently and 
quickly placed thereon by the op- 
erator. After the sheet is laid on 
the table without special care as to 
position, it is automatically straight- 
ened out and fed into the mill rolls 
squarely without further attention 
or possibility of damage. 

The first feed table of this type 
was installed as an auxiliary to a 
4-stand cold roll sheet mill in 1937. 
A six month trial period having 
demonstrated the effectiveness of 
this new unit, more of the tables 
were installed by the same com- 
pany. This table not only eliminates 
one man from the crew operating 
the cold mill, but it increases the 
speed with which material can be 
fed through the mill. Consequent- 
ly, the total labor cost per unit of 
rolled material is decreased more 
than one-third. Mill shutdowns for 
the purpose of polishing of rolls 
damaged by bent cornered sheets 
are also practically eliminated. The 
operating cost of the feed table is 
negligible, and the maintenance on 
those tables which have been in 
constant use has been confined to oc- 
casional shortening or replacement 


By JOHN D. KNOX 
Steel Plant Editor, STEEL 





























Plan view of adjustable feed table 
showing various parts of the unit 
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Sheet on feed table is ready to be con- 

veyed into the gap of the rolls. Flanged 

rolls maintain the alignment of the 
sheet while in transit 


of the conveyor belting employed. 
American, British, and Canadian 
patents covering the new feed table 
have been granted to its inventors, 
William Newby and Adolph F. 
Frazier of Youngstown and Port 
Clinton, O., respectively. Arrange- 
ments for manufacturing the tables 
have been made with a leading pro- 
ducer of industrial machinery. 























AGEING 


Tools and Gages 


@ THE HUGE volume of work for 
defense production has increased 
the demand for tools and gages for 
comparison and inspection opera- 
tions. Also, it has aroused consider- 
able interest in methods of stabil- 
izing such parts by means of accel- 
erated ageing methods. 

Of course it is not possible to 
treat a piece of steel so it will not 
expand or contract with tempera- 
ture changes. The ageing process 
referred to merely stabilizes the 
structure of the metal so no fur- 
ther changes in structure will take 
place after the gage is ground to 
final dimensions and put in service. 
The ageing process sees to it that 
a gage finish ground to a given 
size and a given temperature will 
always be that size at that tempera- 
ture. 

It is well known that a piece of 
steel that is given sufficient time 
will usually stabilize itself, although 
this may require several weeks or 
months under some_ conditions. 
Thus, methcds to accelerate ageing 
were devised long ago. One of the 
older methods is to suspend the 
steel so it may move freely and 
then strike it a sharp blow. 

One of the most common meth- 
ods is as follows: After the gages 
have been hardened and tempered 
at about 350 degrees Fahr. for the 
desired length of time, they are 
usually ground within a few thou- 
sandths of the required tolerance. 
In some cases the grinding is not 
done until after the ageing treat- 
ment. If much material is to be 
ground off, it is always best to use 
a light final grind after ageing. 

Dry Ice Treatment: To age the 
gages, they are heated to about 300 
degrees Fahr. in a tempering fur- 
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*medium sized parts. 








By W. P. BOYLE 
Lindberg Engineering Co 
223 North Laflin Street 
Chicago 


nace and then allowed to cool to 
room temperature. When at room 
temperature they are packed in dry 
ice which will cool them to 105 de- 
grees Fahr. below zero. This cycle 
is repeated four or five times, allow- 
ing the gage to come to room tem- 
perature each time between the dry 
ice treatment and the furnace ireat- 
inent. 

Of course the length of time 
which parts are exposed to the dry 
ice depends upon the thickness of 
the sections involved. Four ito five 
hours appears’ satisfactory for 
The dry ice 
is packed directly around the parts 
as uniformly as possible, the whole 
being kept in a well*insulated con- 
tainer, preferably constructed with 
10 to 12 inches of cork all around. 

High-Carbon High-Chromium 
Method: Under some conditions, a 
better method of securing stabil- 
ized gages is to use. high-carbon 
high-chromium air-hardening steel 
of about 1.50 per cent carbon and 
12.5 per cent chromium. After 
hardening, the steel is tempered at 
1000 degrees Fahr. to obtain the 
secondary hardness of 61 to 62 
rockwell C. This high-temperature 
draw completely stabilizes the steel. 

A typical procedure in handling 
such work is to rough machine the 
parts, strain relieve at 1200 degrees 
Fahr., finish machine, harden at 
1850 to 1875 degrees Fahr., air 
cool, draw at 1000 degrees Fahr., 
rough grind, draw at 350 degrees 


Fahr. to remove any. grinding 
strain and finish grind to exaci 
size. 


With this alloy and procedure, 
the user obtains the important ad- 
vantage that the parts will not 
change shape on hardening nor in 


the draw. 
sistance of the material is 


wear re- 
extreme- 
ly high. While this steel is more 
expensive and somewhat more diffi 
cult to machine than the more com 
mon tool steels, these advantages 
often are more than offset by the 
simplicity of the stabilizing treat 
ment and the wearability of the 
gage in service plus the freedom 
from shape change in hardening. 


Further, the 


Tested Methods for 
Training Workers 


S$ Training Workers and _ Super- 
visors, by Charles Reitell; fabrikoid, 
182 pages, 5% x 8 inches; published 
YyY Ronald Press Co., New York, for 
$1.50. 

This is a practical book on select- 
ing and training workers. The au- 
thor claims its principles and meth- 
ods will work since they have been 
shaped from _ specific experiences 
and problems solved in many plants. 
The text shows what has been ac 
complished by many companies in 
meeting successfully their needs for 
an expanded labor force of high 
quality and a competent supervising 
force. 

Part I is devoted to principles and 
methods for selecting employes, with 
specific treatment of job ratings, 
use of application forms and pro- 
cedures, tests and techniques of in- 
terviewing. Part II offers specific 
methods of training, how to take 
advantage of the two secrets of 
training success, building of correct 
habits in performance of operations 
and tested techniques of good teach- 
ing. 

Part III is concerned with train- 
ing that builds good standard per- 
formance, in quality and quantity 
production. The role of standards 
and their specific application to 
costs. quality and quantity and to 


pianned operations, is discussed iti 
detail. Part IV, human relations, is 
of prime importance. Here are pre- 
sented underlying factors in the re 
lationships' of 
labor. 


management and 











Hiow the Navy 


Makes Large Valves by 


WELDING 


Rolled and Forged 
Parts Together 


@ VALVES made by welding to- 
gether rolled and forged steel parts 
are being used extensively by the 
Navy in its large shipbuilding pro- 
gram. These include angle, globe 
and gate valves ranging in size 
from 2 to 18 inches, the majority 
being in the 2 to §8-inch range. 
Each of the big battleships now 
under construction require 300 
or more of these. 

Lieut. Commander W.. B. Holden, 
assistant design superintendent at 
the United States Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is responsible for 
the development of these valves 
and their method of fabrication. 
The first ones were made at the 
Brooklyn yard, where the manu- 
facturing procedure was perfected, 
but subsequently a large part of 
the work has been turned over to 
private fabricators for production 
to the Navy’s design. A _ design 
Similar to that discussed here has 
been perfected at the United States 
Navy Yard in Philadelphia. 

The valves now are employed in 
steam and oil lines at pressures 
up to 150 pounds and temperatures 
up to 650 degrees Fahr. Valves for 
higher pressures and temperatures 
are under development. More than 
125 welded manifold assemblies 
also are used on each of the 
larger ships while the building of 
numerous smaller warships also 
could involve proportionately large 
quantities of valves. At present 
no ships other than Navy yard 
constructed battleships use the 
valves described here. 

The design is the answer to a 
problem which confronted the Navy 
in developing steel valves to meet 
some rather peculiar specifications. 
The first factor is weight. Although 
the Navy specifications and stand- 
ards provided for various pressure 
ranges in valves, no standard was 
available for 150 pounds, and such 
a standard was needed. 

Nearest existing standards were 
300 pounds with modified lighter 
flanges, or the 100-pound standard 
(brass) modified to steel. A 5-inch 
angle valve made of cast steel to 
either standard would weigh ap- 


~~ 
te 


proximately 200 pounds, compared 
with 92 pounds for the welded 
valve of similar size. This wide 
variation in weight is traceable 
directly to the difficulty of casting 
thin walls of assured soundness. 
Wall thickness of cast valve bodies 
is determined by limitations of 
foundry practice and generally in- 
volves a_ greater thickness. than 
that required for strength or rigid- 
ity. Since weight is a vital con- 
sideration in naval craft, reduc- 


ing. Rejections from faulty ma- 
terial are said to be negligible in 
the case of the welded valve. Too, 
production is speeded because com- 
paratively little machining is re- 
quired. Also, extra outlets may be 
added to the valve where desired 
merely by cutting an opening and 
attaching a flanged nipple by weld- 
ing. 

The third factor in adopting this 
design was flexibility of arrange- 
ment for manifolds. In many cases, 
only one or two manifolds of a 
kind are required. Ordinarily this 
would involve a special pattern and 
development of a particular cast- 
ing technique for each, whereas 
fabricating the manifolds by weld- 
ing is merely a matter of cutting 
and arranging standard parts to 
suit each case. Body of an 8-inch 
angle valve (or gate valve either) 
is %-inch thick. 

The fourth factor, local in char- 
acter, was the absence of steel 
foundries at some Navy _ yards. 
However, all yards are equipped 
to cut, bend, forge and weld rolled 
steel and so are able to fabricate 
these new valves. 

From the standpoint of cost, the 











tions of as much as 50 per cent 
made possible by the welded design 
are important. 

The second factor involves sound- 
ness, also an old foundry problem. 
Navy engineers point out that the 
soundness of rolled material is 
close to 100 per cent. Flaws in 
castings cause difficulty—especially 
if they do not show up until near 
the final machining operation when 
it may be too late to save the cast- 











Fig. 1—Left, appearance of a 5-inch globe valve made according to 
the welded design shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2, the cross section 
sketch at right 





























welded valve shows no important 
advantage over other types, except 
in the larger sizes. Cost of sizes 
from 2 to 8 inches averages about 
the same for both welded and cast 
valves. Weight saving inherent in 
the welded valve could be increased 
further except for the necessity of 
using sufficiently thick sections to 
maintain rigidity of the assembly 
during machining and for keeping 
distortion under pressure down to 
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1long similar lines 


a satisfactory minimum. Body of 
an 8-inch angle valve (or _ gate 
valve either) is \“-inch thick. 

In fabricating an angle valve of 
the type shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch, a piece of seamless 
steel tubing which comprises the 
body is swaged at one end. The 
flat valve seat ring, made of stain- 
less steel, is welded in position at 
the necked section of the tubing 
in the lower part of the _ body. 
Flanges then are welded to both 
ends of the body. The top flange 
is a simple ring cut from a steel 
plate. Another flange, similar to 
the forged flange welded to the 
bottom of the body, is welded to 
the right-angle nozzle. The latter 
is a short piece of seamless steel 
tubing welded to an opening cut 
in the side of the body. 

After the body has been assem- 
bled it is stress relieved by heat- 
ing in a furnace to approximately 
1150 degrees Fahr. After being 
maintained for one hour at this 
temperature, it is cooled slowly 
in the furnace to below 500 de- 
grees. The body then is ready for 
machining. 

Like the valve seat, the disk also 
is erosion resistant. It is made 
from low-carbon steel plate, but 
the area which comes in contact 
with the seat has a deposited fac- 
ing of Stellite. A boss welded to 
the top of the disk is threaded to 
take a nut which affixes the disk 
to the valve stem. 

Welding also is used to build up 
the bonnet assembly. The bonnet 
itself, consisting of a steel sleeve, 
is inserted into a flange cut from 
steel plate and welded in place. As 
additional support, four ribs are 
welded to the bonnet and flange. 
The valve stem is threaded into 
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Fig. 3—The 5-inch all-welded globe valve shown at left is designed 
For details, see cross section sketch, Fig. 4, at right 














the bonnet, and the latter is topped 
by a gland and retaining nut. A 
cast aluminum alloy is employed 
for the handwheel, the only casting 
in the valve. Bolts join the bonnet 
and body assemblies together to 
form the completed valve. 

Making a globe valve, also illus- 
trated, involves the same general 
principles as in fabricating the 
angle valve but is somewhat more 
complicated because of the neces- 
sity of inserting a division plate 
which holds the seat. Tubing used 
for the body is swaged at both 
ends and an opening cut for the 
bonnet nozzle. It is then cut into 
two irregularly shaped pieces to 
receive the division plate which is 
welded in place, together with the 
stainless steel valve seat. The two 
body sections finally are rejoined 





and the nozzle and flanges are at- 
tached. 

In testing the valves hydrostat- 
ically, each is submitted to a pres- 
sure of 225 pounds per square inch 
for steam and hydraulic service 
and 300 pounds for fuel oil service. 
They are also tested at 150 pounds 
for tightness on the seat in both 
directions, with the valve closed by 
hand. Following the hydrostatic 
test, the valves are tested by air 
pressure at about 100 pounds for 
porosity and tightness on the seat. 


The gate valve illustrated has 
stirred more interest in the valve 
industry than the globe or angle 
valve. In manufacturing the gate 
valve, a flanged box is constructed 
which consists of two face plates 
and a wrapper plate to which is 
attached the bonnet flange. Short 
pieces of tubing, suitably angled 
on the inner end, are inserted in 
holes in the face plates and the 
end flange is welded on. The end 
of the tubing protruding into the 
box which forms the body is then 
hard-faced with electrically depos- 
ited corrosion-resisting steel. Guide 
ribs are secured inside the body by 
plug or slot welding from the out- 
side; the body is then ready for 
stress-relieving and machining in 
the same manner as_ described 
above for globe and angle vadives. 


The wedge of the gate valve is 
made up of a ring forged in halves 
and welded together with suitable 
tubing, plate and machine stock, 
assembled as shown. The wedge is 
hard-faced with Stellite. 


Experimental gate valves up to 
38 inches in diameter, both of steel 
and monel, have been constructed 
by one progressive valve manufac- 
turer with remarkable results as 
to rigidity and weight, with a slight 
saving in cost over the conven- 
tional cast bronze valve. 











Fig. 5 (Left)—This 8-inch gate valve is one of the most interesting all- 
welded designs. Fig. 6 (Right)—Gives detoils in a cross section view 
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with HYPRESSURE JENNY 


STEAM CLEANER 





One man with HYPRESSURE JENNY Steam 
Cleaner cleans faster, cheaper and better than 
8 to 10 men using hand-cleaning methods! Old 
buildings can be renovated for reoccupation in 
record time. Machinery not used for years can 
be reconditioned and put back to work in a hurry. 
Increased grease and dirt from 24-hour-a-day 
production can be brought under immediate con- 
trol. Cutting and preservative lubricants can be 
quickly removed. Cracked or worn parts dis- 
closed for repair before breakdowns occur; helps 
to minimize mill delays. Add to these the normal 
day-by-day cleaning chores that alone would 
pay for a HYPRESSURE JENNY and you have 


good reason to write for full information today. 


CLIPPING A COUPON LIKE THIS SAVED 
ONE STEEL MILL $4,500 ANNUALLY 


O. K.! Send that survey. 
Tell us how much Hypressure Jenny can save us. 
We employ mechanics on dirty greasy repair work. 
We clean pieces of machinery monthly. 
We clean sq. ft. of industrial windows annually. 
We want to clean floors, walls, cranes, runways, 


Name 
Address 


Hypressure Jenny Division 


vonOMESTEAD VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 20 CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


September 22, 1941 
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WELDED GAS STORAGE UNIT 


Has Capacity of 50 Conventional Holders 


A NEW million-dollar gas stor- 
age project, which provides, in three 
spherical tanks, a storage capacity 
equivalent to 150 conventional gas 
holders, was recently made practi- 
cable by arc welded construction 
at the plant of a Mid-west gas com- 
pany. As shown in Fig. 1, each of 
these storage tanks measures 57 
feet in diameter, reaching up into 
the air some 70 feet. In reality, 
each sphere is two spheres in one. 
Within an outer shell and separated 
from it by 3 feet of cork insulation 
is a nickel alloy steel sphere in 
which the 50,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas is stored. This inner sphere 
actually “floats’’ upon cork insula- 
tion. 

Each sphere is supported by 12 
columns fabricated of wide-flange 
steel sections cut at the top to con- 
form to the contour of the shell 
and connected to it by fillet welds. 
One hundred and twenty-eight sepa- 
rately formed segments make up 
the shell of each sphere. These 
were fabricated of 7/16-inch steel 
plate and pressed to the proper 
curvature 


Erection of a sphere began with 
first placing the columns upon con- 
crete footings, erecting the balcony 
and platform, then the center cylin- 
drical section, utilizing temporary 
bolted connections. Working down 
from this center section, the seg- 
ments of the sphere were next 
placed, utilizing clip angle hangers 
to hold them in place. After ail 
steel of a tier was in position, tack 
welds were made, followed by finish 
welding of inside seams. The clip 
angles were chipped away at an 


Fig: } Three completed arc-welded 

yas storage spheres, each having a 

capacity of 50,600,000 cubic feet of gas. 

All photos, courtesy Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland 


Fig. 2—Arc welding a clip angle to in- 
side of outer shell for holding scaffold- 
ing for welders 


Fig. 3—Seal welding by the electric- 
irc process outer shell of sphere, fol- 
lowing completion of inner seam weld- 
ing 
Fig. 4—Overhead welding of bottom 
segment of outer shell of sphere 





early stage in the welding, and the 
inner seams were welded in four 
beads. Welds then were chipped 
away on outer surfaces and seal- 
welded. 

With the lower half of the outer 
shell completed, cork insulation was 
incorporated. Then followed appli- 
cation of asbestos paper, a nickel 
steel backing up strip for the welds 
on the inner sphere, finishing with 
arc welding on the inner shell 
seams. 

The lower half of the inner sphere, 
which is entirely of nickel steel 
%-inch and 7/16-inch thick, was 
then erected and welded. All welds 
were beveled to as small a V as 
possible. With completion of the 
two lower halves, first the upper 
half of the inner sphere and then 
the upper half of the outer shell 
was placed and welded. 

Erection of these upper portions 
consisted of working from the cen- 
ter cylindrical section upward, 
placing each tier of segments in 
order. This work was carried out 
utilizing the same temporary bolted 
clip angles until all steel was in 
position. 

General contractor for the proj- 
ect was Gas Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land. Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Neville Island, Pa., was the 
subcontractor for the fabrication 
and erection. 














The entire metal industry is pooling its knowledge 
of defense production and conservation at the 1941 
Metal Congress & Exposition in Philadelphia, 
October 20-24. 

Under direct request of many manufacturers a 
comprehensive program of group meetings on 
Defense Problems, Conservation and Substitution 
has been prepared. These group meetings are not 
to be of the ordinary round-table type where every- 
thing is left to chance but are to be well-planned 
presentations. 

A representative will present at each meeting the 
latest information on the scarce materials involved 
in the clinic and the status of substitute materials, 
also indicating how industry can assist in and adjust 
itself to the present shortages. Since meetings will 
be “off-the-record” men of industry will be free to 
discuss actual production problems and quote ex- 
amples. 

Subjects to be discussed include alloy steels, 
stainless, molybdenum, tool steels . . . alloy cast- 
ings ... bearing metals ... shells .. . aluminum 
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inspection of met- 


- Magnesium... 
als ... priorities, etc. 

In addition to these afternoon and evening clinic 
meetings, more than 80 technical papers will be pre- 
sented at regular annual meetings of the four 
technical societies who cooperate in the Metal 
Congress. 

And—at the Metal Exposition—the exhibits of 300 
leading manufacturers in the metal industry (largest 
show ever held) will feature the latest, most modern 
materials, equipment, and processes for speeding 
production. 

Don’t miss the opportunity of hearing the nation’s 
leading defense experts in Philadelphia—your 
defense job demands representation at the Metal 
Congress & Exposition! 

COOPERATING SOCIETIES 


American Welding Society. Wire Association. American 
Society for Metals. Iron & Steel Division and Institute of Metals 
Division, American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers. 


copper... 


Address: W. H. Eisenman, Secretary, American 
Society for Metals. 7300 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Lift Table 


@ Service Caster & Truck Co., 640 
North Brownswood avenue, Albion, 
Mich., announces a new Liftable 
with a capacity of 5000 pounds. 
Originally designed to handle dies, 
it can be used as a feeding table 
for press work or for handling stor- 
age batteries from the electric mule 
to charging rack. Constructed of 
are welded steel, the table is raised 
and lowered by a vise-type handle. 
Lifting mechanism consists of a 





steel screw which actuates the lift- 
ing chains. A cam lock serves to 
lock the table at any working 
height. The model shown measures 
4 x 5 feet. Its top consists of a 
double row of rollers measuring 
2% inches in diameter and running 
on sealed bearing. Height of table 
when extended is 36 inches, when 
lowered 24 inches. Running geai 
of unit consists of two 6-inch swivel 
casters at front and rear. The unit 
in the standard model has a flat 
steel top. 


Gun and Shaft 
Straightening Press 
@ A. B. Farcuhar Co. Ltd. Hy- 


draulic Press division, York, Pa., 
has introduced a 500-ton self-con 
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tained hydraulic straightening 
press for straightening large gun 
barrels and heavy shafting. Its 
bed is of heavy steel sections with 
the top surface machined for guid- 
ing various auxiliary units of the 
machine. The main pressing unit 
of the press is of 500-ton capacity, 
and is supported by wheels on the 
machine bed. The traverse mech- 
anism of the pressing unit consists 
of a motorized-unit actuated by a 
push-button control, The latter 
permits precise setting of the 
pressing unit at any point of the 
bed. The power is transferred to 
the bed of the machine through a 
set of shafting and gearing located 
underneath the machine. The main 
pump unit and drive are on top of 
the press. Press bed is equipped 
with solid V_ pressure _ blocks 
equipped with hand drive. These 
permit passage between the _ col- 
umns of the press. For checking 
operations, the press is equipped 
with two roller stands. One set of 
rollers is driven by a motorized 
unit. The hydraulic lifting mech- 
anism of both roller stands is ac- 
tuated from a push-button station. 
Also, adjustment to permit varia- 
tion in the amount of lift of each 





roller stand, independently of each 
other, is provided. Main press unit 
has two speeds, fast approach 
speed and slow pressure speed. 
Speed change is accomplished au- 
tomatically. Both sides of the ma- 
chine are provided with an auto- 
matic pit covering device. 


Brazing Unit 


@ Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
5076 Park avenue, Syracuse, Ill., has 
introduced a new electric brazer for 
brazing and soldering with silver 
solder. It consists of a power unit 
or transformer and a pair of electric 
heating pliers. Holding the part to 
be brazed in the pliers, closes the 





secondary circuit causing the part 
to heat quickly to brazing tempera- 
ture. Heat is controlled by ‘on-off” 
foot switch. The brazer is compact, 
portable, easy to use. When in use 
the cover turns back providing a 
convenient shelf for flux and silver 
solder. Compartments are provided 
for heating pliers, foot switch, silver 
solder and flux. When not in use 
all parts can be enclosed in the cab- 
inet. The unit operates on 230 volt, 
50-60 cycle power supply. Its rating 
is 7% kilovolt amperes. The heat- 
ing pliers have a 6%-inch throat. 
Face of carbon is 1% x 2 inches but 
may be filed to shape. 


Dumping Harness 


@ Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., 245 
Walnut street, Watertown, Mass., 
has placed on the market a new 
quick-locking harness to speed up 
the handling and dumping of bar- 
rels and drums. It receives the 
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drum or barrel directly from the 
truck without any adjustments. A 





spring toggle, shown in the illustra- 


tion, locks the barrel to the har- 
ness. The latter is are welded 
throughout and can be made for 
any size drum. 


Electric Plants 


@ Kato Engineering Co., Mankato, 
Minn., announces three new low- 
speed 1200 revolutions per minute 
alternating current electric plants 
for either 2 or 3-wire service or 
three phase, at 60-cycles. Their gen- 
erators are of the revolving arma- 
ture type, generator frame being 
mounted directly to engine bell 
housing. Plants are furnished both 
with separate exciter attached to 
outer also 


generator endbell and 





with exciter winding carried on 
main alternating current armature. 
Armature laminations are 26 gage 
silicon steel, pole pieces are of 
laminated construction. The com- 
plete engine and generator assem- 
bly of each unit is mounted on 


rubber, permitting installation of 
plant without bolting down to 
foundation. Design is such that 


plant used for portable truck or 
moving vehicles can be anchored 
without restricting action of rubber 
mountings. The 5000-watt size can 
be furnished with full automatic 
control. The larger sizes, the 7500 
and 10,000-watt units, are available 
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only with remote control. Each unit 
is powered with a LeRoi 18.5-horse- 
power 4-cylinder 4-cycle 
cooled engine. 


Impact Wrench 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., announces a new lightweight 
size 504 air-operated impact wrench 
which can handle bolts up to and 
including *s-inch. It is designed with 
the patented Pott impact wrench 
principle which localizes steel to 
steel impact without transmitting 
shock to other parts of the tool. 
A form-fitting pistol grip handle, 





short overall length and small nose 
diameter permits its operation in 
close places. This tool is ideal for 
modern industrial plants and as- 
sembly departments. It weighs 4 
pounds and has a working speed at 
90 pounds pressure of 1050 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


Aircraft Press 


m Lake Erie Engineering Corp., 
Buffalo, has introduced a new 5000- 
ton single action hydraulic press 
furnished with rubber pad and stee: 
bolster together with automatic mo- 
torized loading tables for high pro- 
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duction of aircraft parts. It is of 


the self-contained type with pump- 
ing unit located on top. 


The stand- 


ardized design of this press has 
wide applications in the metal form 


ing field. It combines fast opera- 
tion, low cost dies, quick change 
over of dies, quick handling of 


stock and finished pieces and con- 
venient control of pressure. Push- 
button controls are grouped in 
panels quickly accessible to operat- 
ors. When two or more are operat- 
ing the press, controls interlock for 
safety. The controls provide for 
starting, stopping and _ semiauto- 
matic operation and inching. The 
press also is provided with an ad- 
justable pressure and stroke control. 


Broaching Machine 


@ Illinois Tool Works, 2501 North 
Keeler avenue, Chicago, has intro- 
duced a new broaching machine for 
rifling gun barrels. It is a screw 
type machine, the screw being 
driven through V-belts by a re- 
versible motor. The free floating, 
ball-bearing jaw type puller con 
tains a safety link which protects 
the broach against breakage and the 
by-pass valve of the high pressure 
coolant unit is set between 150 and 
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300 pounds per square inch, depend- 
ing on the size and length of the 
barrel. All oil flows through a 
purolator unit in order to remain 
clean. For rifling gun barrels the 
unit is equipped with special steady 
rests, interchangeable grinding and 
polishing spindles and a diamond 
wheel dressing device. A rifling 
broach inspection fixture provides 
visual inspection through a micro- 
scope of 20 X magnification. Sizes 
and steps of the broached teeth are 
checked by a snap-gage indicator ar- 
rangement. For face inspection, 
the broach is swiveled to a high 
angle position. Broaches are pulled 
through the barrel and produce 
their own lead. No other device for 
turning besides a freely rotating 
puller is required. Pressure for lu- 
bricant is built up in a chamber 
which is slipped up into the broach 
after it has been inserted into the 
barrel. Locked into position, the 
pressure chamber forces the lubri- 
cant over the broach and through 
the barrel. The construction of the 
broach facilitates passage of large 
amounts of oil. Besides acting as 
a lubricant and coolant, the oil re- 
moves chips from the cutting edges 
and accumulates them at the back 
of the preceding tooth. 


Shell Turning Machine 


@ In the description of the shell 
turning machine offered by William 
K. Stamets, Jenkins Arcade building, 
Pittsburgh, presented in this depart- 
ment Aug. 11, mention was made 





of special facilities for quick load- 
ing and unloading of work. These 
handling facilities were not, how- 
ever, apparent in the illustration. 
Therefore, another view of the ma- 
chine, which brings them out effec- 
tively, is presented herewith. 
From a conveyor, the shell bank 
is rolled forward onto a hand-oper- 
ated loading lever as shown above, 
which in turn brings the blank in 
line with centering jaws and tail- 
stock center. Removal of machined 
blank is accomplished through a 
reversal of this process, the entire 
operation of loading and unloading 
thus being accomplished quickly. 
With a battery of two of these 
machine—one for roughing and one 
for finishing—twenty-five 155 mil- 
limeter shell per hour can_ be 
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rough and finished turned. This is 
mentioned here to correct the im- 
pression conveyed by the previous 
article that one machine alone 
could rough and finish at that rate. 


Scrap Baskets 


@ Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., has placed on the 
market a new type of rubber cov- 
ered basket for handling scrap 
anodes. It embodies two hooks, 
which allow the basket to be hung 
on anode rods in still and plating 





barrel tanks. The basket itself is 
of steel wire with proper reinforce- 
ments at the top, at all ends and at 
the bottom. Its mesh is welded to 
the frame. The unit can be used 
in solutions where temperature does 
not exceed 180 to 190 degrees Fahr. 
Hooks for the basket can be fur- 
nished 4 or 5 inches long and the 
basket itself to any specified di- 
mension. 


Midget Welder 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has in- 
troduced a new midget WT-1 
Marvel Flexarc welder for use in 
welding light gage metal, castings 
and drive shafts. It is offered com- 
plete with all accessories. The lat- 
ter includes electrode lead and 
holder, work lead, helmet and a 
supply of electrodes. Adjustment 





of the welding current over a 
range from 20 to 140 amperes is 
provided by 15 steps with propor- 
tioned increments between steps. 





Full load rating is 110 amperes, 
30 minutes, 30 load volts, when 
used on 220-volt 60-cycle lines. Ap- 
proximate dimensions of the unit 
are 14% x 12 x 20 inches long. 
Weighing only 160 pounds, the 
welder is supported on castors. 


Air Drill 


@ Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
600 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, has introduced a new No. 377 
close-corner air drill for heavy duty 
close quarter work. Its power is 
derived from the surplus power de- 
livered by its governor-controlled 
motor. Available in nonreversible 
and reversible types, the unit does 
not chatter and provides clean, 
smooth, full-strength threads. 


25-Inch Grinder 


@ Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
announces a new 25-inch type D 
radial crank grinder, which, with 
proper tooling, is suitable for a wide 
variety of operations. Having work 
speeds of 30 or 55 revolutions per 
minute to facilitate changing work, 
its design is such that work rotation 
will always stop automatically at the 
same point. The machine features 





a 42-inch diameter grinding wheel 
which permits a large amount of 
wheel wear. For web face opera- 
tions a movement of 12 inches is 
provided. Grinding of web faces is 
by means of lateral feed rather than 
straight infeed. A lever at front 
controls the direction of the ma- 
chine’s feeding movement, while a 
valve regulates speed of the slow or 
dressing feed. Operations are fur- 
ther facilitated by a second valve 
which permits a quick shift from 
slow to fast feed or vice versa. Also 
included on the unit is a shoulder 
grinding attachment. This permits 
operator to feed the grinding wheel 
Jaterally, after it has been brought 
in to grinding position, by a hand- 
wheel. The amount of feed is ad- 
justable and can be set for continu- 
ous duplication. Hydraulic power is 
utilized to traverse the work table. 
General control of the machine has 
been centralized to the extent that 
a lever will cause work rotation to 
start or stop, the work table to 
traverse either right or left. Floor 
space required by the machine is 8 
feet 10 inches by 16 feet. Net 
weight, including electrical equip- 
ment is 22,200 pounds. 
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Shell Forging System 


(Continued from Page 51) 
dies and mandrel, now passing idly 
through the dies, receive a blast of 
air and water to cool them. On the 
return stroke they are sprayed with 
a lubricant containing the “dag” 
colloidal graphite. 

Further indexing of the table now 
brings the die in which the first 
shell had been pierced into position 
to receive another billet. Prior to 
this, however, it has been carried 
by the indexing of the table to, 
first, a position in front of an air 
jet which thoroughly blows out the 
die, and second, in front of a lubri- 
cating jet which sprays it evenly 
with the colloidal graphited lubri- 
cant. 

Design Features: Not shown in 
Fig. 1 is a descaler which may be 
provided ahead of the automatic die 
loader. In this case the billet is 
placed in the descaler where scale 
is removed automatically from the 
billet. A special device scrapes the 
piercing end of the billet, producing 
clean metal—a _ protection against 
scale spots in the cavity of the 
shell. From the descaler the billet 
is automatically transferred to the 
dies through the loading carrier. 

Index operation of the die table 
is provided through a Geneva drive, 
while a set of toggle links produces 
the proper dwell of the anvil that 
closes the back end of the dies dur- 
ing the time the billets are being 
pierced. See Fig. 3. 

Punches and mandrels are pro- 
vided with a “graphoid” surface 
prior to installation. This surface, 
in which minute particles of col- 
loidal graphite actually form a part 
of the surface material of the punch 
or mandrel, is obtained by dipping 
repeatedly in an aqueous dispersion 
of “dag” colloidal graphite. The re- 
sult is that the tool has a slick dry- 
lubricating finish maintained in 
service here by repeated spraying. 

The lubricant for the punches is 
brought to the cooling stations in 
the die table through drilled holes 
from a central connection through 
which the Jubricant enters through 
packing glands, Fig. 1. Flow of lu- 
bricant to each cooling station, as 
well as flow of water for cooling, is 
























Fig. 7—Overall view from loading side 
showing spray timing cams, piping and 
metering tanks, etc. as well as the 
reservoir tank for hydraulic strippers 


controlled through cams. 

All three piercing punches, with 
their combination self-aligning 
guides and automatic hydraulic 
strippers, are mounted on the same 
head. The drawing mandrel is lo 
cated on a separate head, but both 
heads move simultaneously. The 
reciprocating motion of the punches 
and mandrel is obtained mechanical- 
ly through large eccentrics, driven 
through double gearing, in turn, 
from the machine flywheel. The 
latter is driven by a 150-horsepower 
motor through V-belts. The drive 
unit is equipped with a_ solenoid 
controlled pneumatic clutch inter- 
locked with a brake in such a man- 
ner that when the clutch is “on”, 
the brake is “off”, and vice versa. 

The die and punch lubrication 
system is entirely automatic. The 
lubricant may be either the shell 
forging lubricant now nationally 
available and consisting of “Oildag”’ 
and “dag” graphite dispersion type 
1175, suspended in a paraffin base 
oil, or it may be a special water 
dispersion of ‘‘dag” colloidal graph- 
ite blended with water-soluble oils, 
both developed by Acheson Colloids 
Corp., Port Huron, Mich. 
Fig. 6—Drive unit—motor, flywheel 
clutch and brake—located on top 
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From the 110-galion reservoir, the 
lubricant is piped to two metering 
tanks shown at the top of the ma- 
chine in Fig. 1. On top of these 
metering tanks are venturi passages 
in which the lubricant is mixed with 
air. Release of air pressure to each 
line is controlled by cams above 
the tanks, these being timed with 
the machine to permit the sprays 
to go off and on at the proper in- 
tervals. One cam controls flow .to 
the die table to lubricate’ the 
punches, another the line to the jet 
in front of the “empty die” sta- 
tion just ahead of the loading po- 
sition, while a third line carries lu- 
bricant to the drawing die, where 
it is actuated during the return 
stroke. 

Air and water sprays are similarly 
controlled, these sprays being sepa- 
rate in all cases except at the draw- 
ing die where air and water are 
mixed together to cool the die and 
mandrel. 

Fig. 4 shows the complete ma- 
chine. For every six strokes it pro- 
duces three completed shell case 
forgings so each shell (at the 240 
per hour rate) is in the machine a 
total of around 30 seconds. Since 
the time for each shell in the ma- 
chine is identical, close control as 
to size and uniformity is possible. 
Furthermore, the self-aligning fea- 
tures of the punches and mandre! 
are designed to hold the runout of 
the forgings to exceptionally close 
limits so less material actually necd 
be allowed for machining. 

The Clearing Machine Corp., hav 
ing successfully introduced auto 
matic handling and lubrication in 
the present shell forging machine, 
thereby obtaining higher produc 
tion, is now engaged in designing 
a new forging machine of the pre 
cision type to eliminate the need 
for excess metal in the billet. This 
machine is fully automatic and is 
based on the principle of controlled 
displacement of the metal. It is 
expected to handle shell forgings 
up to and including the 105-miili 
meter .size at a rate of 250 to 300 
shell per hour. 
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New Protective Coating 
Is Chemical Resistant 


@ A new protective coating materi- 
al, Miccroplastic, which provides 
chemical resistance to all acids 
and plating solutions, alkali clean- 
ers and petroleum spirits, is offered 
by Michigan Chrome & Chemical 
Co,, 6340 East Jefferson avenue, 


Detroit. Featuring the flexibility of 
soft rubber, it will not crack, It 
provides exceptional adhesion to 


every portion of any metallic sur- 
face it covers, regardless of the 
shape or size of the plating rack, 
anodizing rack or other object 
which is coated. The material is 
very free-flowing and is applied 
directly to the cleaned surface. It 
is dipped easily—one dip requiring 
as little as five seconds for sub- 
mersion and emersion, It also 
contains high solids, dries to a 
high gloss, and it makes a good 
coating for hard chromium plating 
racks, 

Application of the material is 
simple—the only equipment re- 
quired is a small dipping tank and 
a baking oven. After submersion 
and emersion, racks should be al- 
lowed to air dry for about a half 
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hour and then baked for one hour 
at 225 degrees Fahr. Seven coats 
are recommended for each rack. 


Conserves Tungsten Yet 
Improves Product 


@ An effective means for conserv- 
ing tungsten is revealed in an an- 
nouncement by the Forging & Cast- 
ing Corp., Ferndale, Mich., of a new 
line of electrically welded composite 
steel blanks for making dovetail 
forming cutters for use on automat- 
ic screw machines. 

According to the company, the 
blanks are made by electrically 
welding, by a special process, a cut- 
ting face of high-speed steel to a 
nonhardenable base of mild steel, 
reducing by at least one-half the 
quantity of high-speed steel re- 
quired for a tool of a given size, re- 
sulting in a proportionate saving of 
tungsten. 

Unlike some methods of alloy con- 
servation which involve principal- 
ly the use of substitutes, these com- 
posite steel blanks, according to 
their manufacturer, offer advan- 
tages of their own. Important 
among these is the fact that the 
nonhardenable tough base mini- 


mizes the inherent tendency of solid 
high-speed steel tools, during heat 
treating or because of excessive 
strain when working, to break out 
at the sharp dovetail corners or at 
the screw holes where the tools are 
attached to the holding fixture. 


Commercial Standard on 
Drill Fittings Revised 


@ Revised commercial standard cov- 
ering diamond core drill fittings has 
been issued by the National Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, for manufacturers and con- 
sumers of equipment used in ex- 
ploratory deep drilling operations. 

It has been customary to make 
drill fittings interchangeable, that 
parts and fittings made by one man- 
ufacturer may be connected in case 
of emergency with those made by 
another. The _ revised’ standard, 
known as Diamond Core Drill Fit- 
tings, Commercial Standard CS17- 
42, records standard dimensions, 
tolerances and terminology of these 
fittings. 

Copies are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, at unit cost of 10 cents. 
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DIED: 


@ Donald G. Henderson, 51, chair- 


man of the board, Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Long Beach, Calif., Sept. 14. 
Associated with the company over 
ten years, Mr. Henderson formerly 
served as treasurer, vice president 
and president. 

we 

George J. Campbell, founder and 
president, International Chain & 
Mfg. Co., York, Pa., Sept. 9. 

a 

Charles H. Roberts, 51, treasurer, 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
Sept. 10, in that city. 

S 

V. P. Staub, 73, president, New 
Milford Foundry & Machine Co., 
New Milford, Conn., Sept. 12, in 
that city. 

. 

Jay G. Robinson, 79, president, 
National Railway Devices Co. Inc., 
Chicago, in that city, Sept. 12. He 
founded the company in 1909. 


Sl 
Anton K. Kusebauch, 72, retired 
engineer and designer for Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Sept. 12 
in Avalon, a suburb of Pittsburgh. 
¢ 


Alfred H. Dyson, 65, patent at- 
torney and affiliated with Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, since 
1931, Sept. 7. 

. 

James C. Lenahan, 49, purchasing 
agent, Philadelphia plant, Link-Belt 
Co., recently at Ocean City, N. J. 
He had been associated with the 
company 36 years. 

Sl 

Paul Jennings Forsythe, 50, St. 
Louis district manager, Wagner 
Electric Co., and former president, 
Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Aug. 20, in St. Louis. 

. 7 


William T. Vollborth, 53, Chicago 
district sales manager, Free Wall 
Clip Division, United States Machine 
Corp., Lebanon, Ind., in Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Sept. 9. 

¢ 

Daniel Dana Jackson Sr., 71, re- 
tired professor and executive of the 
department of chemical engineer- 
ing, Columbia University, New 
York, recently at his summer home 
in Mattituck, Long Island. He was 
a member of numerous engineering 


societies. 
J 


Frank Lewis Eidmann, 53, since 
1930 professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, Columbia University, New 
York, in that city, recently. He was 
a member of a number of engineer- 
ing societies, and is said to have 
been granted 14 patents for .me- 
chanical inventions. 
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Locomotives have improved vastly since those ambitious little wood burn- 


ers struggled across the Union Pacific in the early 70’s. The streamliner 


of today can do far more and do it much faster. 







write us for the story. 
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Gage Pesisisce DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


- 


Never in history has progress been made more rapidly in pre: 
, cision gaging than in the last few years. Bott 
standards of accuracy and gaging speed have 
made spectacular advances. The human equa- 
tion, such an unpredictable factor just a few 


years ago, becomes much less troublesome. 


Sheffield has its part in this march of gaging 
progress. It was Sheffield which produced the 
automatic gage illustrated—also the Electri- 
gage, the Multichek Electrigage, the Preci- 
sionaire, the Thread Lead Checking instru- 
ment and others. If you are not familiar with 
what these instruments have accomplished 


in increased accuracy and faster inspection, 


SHEFFIELD 
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Abrasive Wheels 


(Concluded from Page 64) 
account of their close structure are 
not adapted to all types of grinding 
operations, 

Shellac Bond: This wheel em- 
ploys just ordinary shellac for the 
bond. In general, it leaves a high 
finish and so is preferred for grind- 
ing chilled rolls, automotive engin? 
camshafts and for precision opera- 


tions on small grinding machines, 
especially those where it is neces- 
sary to use thin, delicate wheels. 
Shellac wheels are used for certain 
milling cutter work for the same 
reason, 

Shellac bonded wheels are made 
quickly. Ground shellac mixed with 


the abrasive is placed in a mold. 
Then the wheel is baked under pres- 
sure for a short time. Shellac wheels 
are quite durable and thus are pre- 
ferred in the case of certain types 
of comparatively thin wheels. High 
finish imparted to work by shellac 
wheels, is another distinct advan- 
tage. 

One disadvantage of the shellac 
wheel is that it never is as fast cut- 
ting as one of vitrified bond since 
shellac itself is not an abrasive. 
Also the pressure used in forming 
a shellac wheel tends to create a 
dense structure. 

Rubber Bond: One of the early 
types, the rubber bond, is still hold- 
ing its own on many operations in- 
cluding heavy grinding on malleable 
castings, billets ‘and edge tools; flute 
grinding of taps and reamers; cer- 


arinding airplane engine crankshafts 


1S 


tain cylindrical grinding operations 
such as ball races and rollers for 
roller bearings; pointing needles; 
grinding card clothing; and grinding 
welds on automobile rims. 

Rubber bonded wheels must be 
run at high speed to cut effectively. 
Furthermore, they throw off an ob- 
jectionable odor. Advantages are 
great strength and the fine finish 
they afford under certain conditions. 


Synthetic Resin Bond: The latest 
type of bond to appear on the mar- 
ket is synthetic resin. Wheels so 
bonded have become quite popular 
for operations ranging all the way 
from grinding heavy castings under 
swing frame machines to precision 
work. These wheels are being used 
for many operations heretofore per- 
formed with shellac or rubber bond- 
ed wheels. They are used on cylin- 
drical work, both on center and 
centerless machines. They show ex- 
cellent results in grinding heavy 
rolls, on thread grinding and on sur- 
face grinding of various kinds. 

Advantages of synthetic resin 
bonded wheels are great strength; 
ability to impart a fine finish to 
hold a given shape. Usually relative- 
ly high speeds must be used—speeds 
not always practicable on some of 
older type grinders. That, how- 
ever, is an argument for better 
equipment, rather than against syn- 
thetic resin bonded wheels. Much 
experimental work is still being car- 
ried out with this new bond and it 
appears that its future is exceed- 
ingly bright. 

Summation: 


Summing up the 


an exacting job calling for a wheel 


that will hold its shape well 
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facts behind intelligent grinding 
wheel selection we find: First, 
grit number determines degree of 
finish which will be attained; second, 
grade determines ability of the wheel 
to stand up to its work and also 
governs wheel wear; and third, the 
bond must be selected to suit the 
class of grinding to be performed. 

In other words, success in any 
grinding operation comes through 
“setting the right wheel in the right 
place.” Grinding wheels should al- 
ways be operated as nearly as pos- 
sible to the speeds recommended by 
the maker, otherwise safe, efficient 
performance cannot be expected. 
Above all, never run a wheel at 
high speed unless it is mounted 
carefully in a substantial machine 
whose wheel spindle bearings are 
properly adjusted. 


Tin Review Features 
Two New Developments 


@ Several important new develop- 
ments are described among other 
subjects in the current issue of Tin 
Research Institute’s quarterly re- 
view No. 10, “Tin and Its Uses”. 
Among them are a new alloy of tin, 
zine and nickel, and a new tin-rich 
bearing alloy. 

The first is a substitute for the 
aluminum formerly used in the 
manufacture of milk bottle caps. It 
is said to have a remarkable com- 
bination of strength and ductility, 
the tin foil rolled from this alloy 
having 2% times the strength of 
ordinary tin foil. 

The second development is suit- 
able for use in the tail-shaft bear- 
ings of large ocean-going vessels. 
It features high corrosion resist- 
ance, improved antifriction quali- 
ties, and does not seize in sea water 
even in absence of lubrication. 

The publication is available gratis 
by writing to Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, 505 King avenue, Columbus, 
O. 


New Die Speeds 
Production of Dials 


@ To accelerate defense production 
of timing rings, dials, graduated 
rings and other precision adjust- 
ment parts, Acromark Corp., 251 
North Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J., 
is offering a new type of steel 
stamping die for punch press use. 
Its design permits it to be set in 
the press with the part to ke 
stamped centered underneath it in 
a fixture. 

Each impression, according to the 
company, results in an accurately 
graduated and numbered part, and 
the method will increase production 
as much as 100 to 1 depending upon 
the number of graduations. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


@ WM. DEMMLER & BROS., Ke- 
wanee, IIll., are building a 40 x 140- 
foot steel frame addition to their 
plant to house increased machine 
shop and assembly facilities, also 
new offices. H. L. Demmler is gen- 
eral manager, and John N. Demmler, 
sales manager. 
+ 


Name of the Stearman Aircraft 
Division of Boeing Airplane Co. has 
been changed to Wichita Division of 
Boeing Airplane Co. 


+ 


Charles Bruning Co. Inc., Chicago, 
is now located in its new plant and 
office building at 4700 West Mont- 
rose avenue. 

¢ 


Meehanite Metal Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has granted manufacturing 
rights for Meehanite castings to 
Cooper Engineering Ltd., Bombay, 
India, and the Globe Engineering 
Works, Capetown, South Africa. 


¢ 


Galv-Weld Inc., Dayton, O., licen- 
sor of regalvinizing processes and 
materials, has appointed Eagle- 
Picher Lead Co., Cincinnati, as ex- 
clusive manufacturer of Galv-Weld 


materials for distribution to 
licensed users of the Galv-Weld 
processes, 


¢ 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, has 
completed arrangements for acqui- 
sition of the entire capital stock of 
Buffalo Pumps Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., with which it has 
been affiliated many years, and has 
filed registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission covering 115,120 shares of 
common stock. 


* 


Republic Aviation Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y., is erecting a _ two- 
story office building, to have 45,000 
square feet of floor space. Cost of 
building and equipment, provided 
under a United States government 
facilities agreement, is approxi- 
mately $300,000. John H. French 
Co., New York, and Amityville, 
N. Y., is general contractor. 


° 


Protective Coatings Inc., Detroit, 
has been organized to manufacture 
a complete line of products for the 
protection and preservation of ma- 
terials. The company is headed by 
H. Tom Collord, who is the founder 
of Collord Inc., producer of rubber: 
ized production parts for the auto- 
mobile industry, and also founder 
and president of Paramount Rubber 
Service Inc., Detroit. 
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KEEP PRODUCTION MOVING 
WITH G-E WIRING MATERIALS 



















DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


Avoid costly wiring system breakdowns 
by using G-E conduit wire and cable and 
wiring devices. G-E wiring materials all 
have uniform high quality and will give 
long, dependable service. They are ideal 
for new wiring and for modernization and 
maintenance work. The line is complete. 


Free Wiring Handbook 


To check the wiring in your plant for 
efficiency obtain a free copy of the hand- 
book General Electric published recently 
called “Adequate Wiring For Industry.” 
It outlines modern industrial wiring prac- 
tices which can be adopted in all plants. 

For further information about G-E wir- 
ing materials and for a copy of the hand- 
book see the nearest G-E Merchandise 
Distributor or mail the coupon. 


General Electric Company, Section CDW-1909 
Appliance and Merchandise Dept. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sirs: Please send me free a copy of “Adequate 
Wiring for Industry” with information about 


G-E Wiring Materials. 


Name TT I, OE AEROS ON, E 


Address 


City State 
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Mathematics for Those 
Needing Further Study 


@ Mathematics, by John W. Brene- 
man; cloth, 210 pages, 6 x 9 inches; 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, for $1.75. 

This text was prepared under di- 
rection of the division of engineer- 
ing extension of Pennsylvania State 
College, the author being associate 
professor of engineering mechanics 
in that school, 

The volume was written for the 
express purpose of providing an ade- 
quate study for the person whose 
formal schooling in this field has 


not been completed. It also is de- 
signed for those who lack sufficient 
mathematics, the study of which 
will aid advancement in their posi- 
tions in industry. It is particularly 
adapted to those who desire to re- 
fresh their knowledge of the sub- 
ject and for those who wish to add 
to their ability by studying at home. 

Problems and illustrative exam- 
ples have been taken from practical 
situations in industry and engineer- 
ing, straightforward and based on 
the fundamentals of the subject ap- 
plicable to the principles being 
studied or taught. 

It includes a brief review of arith- 
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metic, fractions, algebra, including 
simultaneous and quadratic equa- 
tions and the use of handbook ta- 
bles in the appendix. Fundamen- 
tals of plane geometry are covered 
by the use of geometrical construc- 
tions whereby geometrical theorems 
are made into practical problems. 
Trigonometry has been dealt with 
in a useful manner and incorporates 
the fundamental laws solved by 
both trigonometrical and natural 
functions. 


Issues New Book for 
Student Machinists 


@ As a timely and practical con- 
tribution to defense training, L. S. 
Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., has is- 
sued a manual of modern shop prac- 
tice called “The Starrett Book for 
Student Machinists”. Combining 
much of the material formerly pub- 
lished in two previous publications, 
the new book is actually both an 
instruction manual and a reference 
handbook. 

In order to make the book com- 
pletely up-to-date and as practical 
as possible, the text was prepared 
in co-operation with a number of 
vocational school and_ industrial 
shop training instructors. It con- 
tains 184 pages, over 200 diagrams 
and photographic illustrations and 
30 reference tables. The book is 
completely indexed and_ includes 
such essential chapters as: “How to 
read working drawings, precision 
tools and measuring practices, how 
to read a micrometer and a vernier, 
fits and limits of tolerance, bench 
work, chipping, filing, metal sawing, 
drilling, lathe work, screw threads 
and tapers, tool-making, jigs and 
fixtures. The book sells for 75 cents 
per copy. 


Offers Time Saver 
For Arc Welding 


@ Engineers, supervisors, purchas- 
ing agents, operators, and others 
who use or supervise the use of arc 
welding electrodes may be interest- 
ed in the new Arc Welderule being 
offered by General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., which saves 
time in estimating electrode re- 
quirements. 


Operating similar to a slide rule, 
the Arce Welderule reads directly 
the length of are welded joints ob- 
tainable per 100 pounds of elec- 
trode, also the pounds of weld met- 
al deposited per 100 pounds of elec- 
trode. It covers. 11 different com- 
monly used sizes and types of 
joints; also 22 different sizes and 
types of popular electrodes in both 
the 14 and 18-inch lengths. It also 
enables more accurate estimates to 
be made because it applies to spe- 
cific types and sizes of electrodes. 
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Serap Shortage Is 


Threat to Defense 


Industry believes ceiling prevents larger 
supply —Plates most difficult to obtain. 


Civilian buying continues to grow less 


@ GRAVE results are feared by the steel industry as 
a result of the scarcity of scrap, which is becoming 
more threatening each week. Such supplies as were 
obtained prior to Sept. 2, when ceiling prices were re- 
sumed, have been consumed and efforts to obtain 
further adequate supply while adhering to announced 
maximum prices have been unsuccessful. 


While some foundries are evading the regulation in 
erder to obtain material for continued operation, prac- 
tically all steel mills are observing the schedule. Wash- 
ington apparently believes the industry is not sincere 
in its complaint of restricted supplies because of prices 
being set too low. Some trade leaders take the posi- 
tion that the only reason some mills were not forced 
to shut down some time ago was that they had paid 
over the scale and thus obtained material to continue 
production. They believe strict compliance with the 
ruling will result in mill shutdowns. While some allo- 
cations may be made by the government this will not 
enlarge the supply but simply cause a change in dis- 
tribution. 

Steel buying in general has declined markedly, in 
some instances as much as 30 per cent in recent days. 
Some users with orders on mill books far ahead see 
no need for further purchases, especially as deliveries 
are slow. Those without orders on books find little 
likelihood of delivery without priority. More and more 
nondefense manufacturers are obtaining defense work 
and with priority rating are in better position. 

Plates are the heaviest burden on mills and even the 
highest ratings can command no better than three 
months from most mills and a month longer is re- 
quired for the next highest priority. Occasionally a 
small lot may be placed for slightly better delivery. 
Plate shipments for shipbuilding are keeping up with 
needs. With new shipways being laid down need for 
plates will increase in coming months. 

Refusal by OPM to give preference to some 180,000 
tons of plates for a pipe line from Texas to New York 
relieves mills of a tremendous burden. The refusal 


is based on need for plates for shipbuilding and other 
mere pressing defense work. Proposal to use seamless 
tubing for the line is left open for further considera- 
tion. 
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Demand 
Prices. 


Production 


Declined % point to 96 


cent. 


Abuse of high blanket priorities granted to some 
industries is said to be more widely practiced by some 
subcontractors to obtain material in excess of require- 
ments of their defense work. 

Curtailment of automobile production in Decem- 
ber to 51.6 per cent of 396,823 units made last Decem- 
ber will hold output to 204,848 cars. This will release 
considerable steel for other uses. However, the auto- 
motive industry in producing trucks, tanks and air- 
planes will require fully as much steel as in the past, 
probably more. Taking into consideration the 26.5 per 
cent reduction for the first four months of the model 
year, the average cut will be 32.2 per cent for the 
first five months. 

Automobile output last week was 60,560 units, 7395 
greater than 53,165 the preceding week. This compares 
with 78,820 cars in the corresponding week last year. 

Recent action by OPM on pig iron and warehouse 
steel has tended to bring a more orderly procedure 
and in large measure the industry believes conditions 
have been bettered. Such irregularities as remain 
probably will be lessened in succeeding months. Pig 
iron quotas were found satisfactory to most melters 
and in cases where requests for revision have been 
made relief has been granted. Larger warehouse al- 
lowance is expected to relieve mills of numerous small 
orders which constituted a nuisance by increasing roll 
changes. 

Lake Superior iron ore consumption in August set 
a new alltime record at 6,534,424 gross tons and for 
the year to Sept. 1 another record at 49,712,949 tons. 
Ore at furnaces and docks Sept. 1 totaled 36,468,769 
tons, compared with 32,934,665 tons a year ago. 

Operations declined ‘%-point to 96 per cent last 
week. Detroit advanced 1 point to 95 per cent and 
Cleveland 2% points to 94%. Pittsburgh declined 1 
point to 98, Chicago 1 point to 100, Cincinnati 1 point 
to 88 and Wheeling 8 points to 86. Remaining rates 
were unchanged: Birmingham 95, St. Louis 98, East- 
ern Pennsylvania 95, Buffalo 90'2, New England 90 
and Youngstown 98. 

Composites, under 
Finished steel, $56.60; 
works scrap, $19.16. 


are unchanged: 
$38.15; steel- 


fixed prices, 
iron and steel, 
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Nondefense buying slackens. 


Some evasions of scrap ceiling. 


per 
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Sept. 20 
Iron and Steel .... $38.15 
Finished Steel 56.60 


Steelworks Scrap.. 19.16 


steel, 
tin plate, 


alloy 
nails, 


pipe, 
hot 


strip, 


pipe. 


Sept. 13 Sept. 6 
$338.15 $33.15 
56.60 56.60 
19.16 19.16 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Aug., 1941 June, 1941 
$38.15 $38.15 

56.60 56.60 
19.16 19.16 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Sept., 1940 Sept., 1936 

$37.93 $34.15 

56.60 53.10 

20.05 16.18 


; Iron and Steel] Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
rails, 


shapes, bars, 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 





COMPARISON OF PRICES 





Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


a : Sept. 20, Aug. June _ Sept. 4 Sept. 20, Aug. June Sept. 
Finished Material 1941 1941 1941 1940 Pig Iron "1941 1941 1941 1940 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15c 2.15c 2.15c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh . $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 SL rr tere r re 23.50 23.50 28.50 22.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 23.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 3210 2.215 2215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ....... 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham .... 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 210. (go }6}| i Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 
Plates, Chicago ; : 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 ee 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh. . 2.10 2.30 3.10 . 230 Malleable, Chicago ............. 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ... 2419 2419 2419 23.17 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ........ 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary ...... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Scrap 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 260 2.60 2.60 : ‘ . : ? ‘ 

. : : ‘ . 5 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ..... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.15 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. .. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 “ U 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 255 2.55 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 17.75 17.75 17.75 19.70 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.75 18.75 18.75 19.30 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ....... 22.25 .. 22.25 22.25 21.35 
Semifinished Material tee Bie ae. ra 20.00 2150 21.50 16.85 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $4.75 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 7.25 7.25 7.25 5.75 
Wire rods No. 5 to g-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.25 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. mill, carloads. 
Sheets Stri copper iron 4.55c, pure iron Motor 4.95c 5.70c 5.05c 5.025c Other Mich. pts. del. . 2.95¢c 
a Pp 4.60c. Dynamo 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ 5.725c Commodity C.R. Strip 
Hot-Rolled Sheets Enameling Sheets Transformer Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 72 ... 6.15¢ 6.90c ..... 6.225¢ Youngstown, base 3 

Cleveland, Birmingham, Cleveland, Youngstown, QS... TiBSe 7G0c ..... Tezase tons and over......... 2.95¢ 

Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage, 58 ... 7.65¢ 8.40c ..... 7.725c Worcester, base ......... 3.35¢ 

Sparrows Point, Middle- MEE ara tig e's Sia, aids atera Sots 2.75¢ eae Gs oo as | See ene 3.05c 

Se. DESO |. is acne hy 2.10c Granite City, base ...... 2.85¢ Hot-Rolled Strip Other Mich. pts. del. 3.10c 
Granite City base . ae eee POC ot. oe: 3.40¢ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Detroit, del. ....... .. 2.20e Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Cold-Finished Spring Steel 
Pacific Morte .....c.c0es 6 eee Cleveland, Youngstown, Youngstown, Middl e- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Cold-Rolled Sheets raga 20 gage, 7 town, base, 1 ton and hve 20 cents for 
“Chevelams, Gary, Bet. Granite City, base....... B45¢ fess 2.100 -26-50 Carbon — 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- Pacific ports ............ 4.00¢ Detroit, del. ............ S506 SAAIS COO - «+++. -- 4.30¢ 
dietown, B’ham., base .. 3.05c Electrical Sheets, No. 24 = Other Mich. pts. del. Sate see Saree ......-: aoe 
Sranite City, base....... aise —— Pacific ports ............ 27% Over 1-00 Carbon ........ 8.35¢ 
Detroit, del. ‘ sci Bae Bsc Cold-Rolled Strip . 
Other Mich, pts., del. ... 2.25¢ Pitts: Pas Grane “ne?” Pittsburgh, Cleve land, Tin, Terne Plate 
yo eS 3.70c burgh cific ite Valley py yates 0.25 car- Tin Plate 
aly ed Sheets, No. Base Ports City Points On arid dese... ......... 2.80c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
nies noon ‘ sare » Dire oe Field gr. 3.20c 3.95c 3.30c 3.275¢c Chicago, base ........... ie seth cine toe. A $5.00 
mingham, Buffalo, Armat. 3.55c 4.30c 3.65¢ 3.625c Worcester, ___ Paneer: 3.000 Granite City «... sss... $5.10 

Youngstown, Sparrows Elect. 4.05c 4.80c 4.:15c 4.125c Detroit, del. ............ 2.90c Tin Mill Black Plate 

Point, Middletown, base 3.50c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Granite City, base....... 3.60c Stainless Steels base 29 gage and lighter 3.05c 
Pacific ports . 4.05¢ Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Granite City ............ 3.15¢ 

Corrugated Galv. Sheets TYPE BARS a H. R. C2. Pacific ports, boxed...... 4.05¢ 
> i wee hin " D 3ARS PLATES SHEETS STRIP STRIP Long Ternes 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 302 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50¢ 8.00¢ 

Birmingham, Buffalo, 303 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 Bl vg: gn Naeem ll 

Youngstown, Sparrows 304 : ae 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 No. 24 unassorted 3.80¢ 

Point Middletown 29 304-20 % clad ... P *18.00 19.00 Sand RS Paene FOreh ies. oi tks 4.55¢ 

Po ag Nay ; eea1n De: ‘ 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 Spl. Coated Mfg. Ternes 

gage, per square 3.31¢ 309 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 i 
Granite City . B.38¢c 310 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Pacific Ports 373 311 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 100-base box.......... $4.30 

312 36.00 40.00 49.00 yeh sealed oe tL ae |. ae oe $4.40 
Culvert Sheets 316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 Roofing Ternes 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 317 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 Pittsburgh base per package 
16-gage, not corrugated, cop- 347 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 2.00 z 
Sh 403 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 

per steel 3.60c, copper iron 410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 coating I.C. 

3.90¢, pure iron 3.95¢. 416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 8-lb.. . . $12.00 25-lb... . $16.00 
Pittsburgh, 24-gage, zinc-coat- 420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 15-1b.... 14.00  9$0-Ib.... 17.25 

“i. hot-dipped. heat-treated 420 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 

er ae 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 2450 20-Ib.... 15.00 40-Ib.... 19.50 
comine City, copper steel 3.70c 442 2 50 35°50 39/90 34:00 33°00 
Te > 7, ¢ or steel 3.70c, 2 22.£ 5. 32.5 24. 2. 

copper iron 4.00c, pure iron 446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 200 Steel Plate 

4.08e. = | | ERY Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c, 
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Cleveland, Birmingham, 





STEEL 




















Youngstown 
Coatesville, Sparrows 
Point, Claymont... .2.10-2.35c 


GREE SE 5s ales os ev e080 8 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65c 
Steel Floor Plates 
RREIMIPUNEE a <5 55s opts ae 3.35¢ 
ce OS oh SG Ren 3.35¢ 
Se EEE eae as vo ew eae 3.70c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 4.002 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 
eee See ce Bae 2.10c 

ee: ae 2.34¢ 


Pacific Coast ports 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 

COMMS: ONO MISS . Ke 2.15¢ 
Pe RO a aa oles ae es 2.25¢c 
Brew Rene Gee, ci weeds 2.49¢ 
TU ee se Oe 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢c 
Guilt Ports; BOCK... ...°..5)»-s% 2.50¢ 


All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Pac. ports, dock ........ 2.8ne 
All-rail from Chicago. . 3.25c 

Rail Steel Bars 

Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., base 
BO re eer 2.15¢ 
bd || Re ee eee ee 2.25¢ 
ae et: | 2.49c 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 2.47¢ 
GUE POTtR, BOCK. 6sc sees 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingnam ........ 2.59c 
Pac. ports, dOcK ........ 2.80c 
All-rail from Chicago... 3.25c 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


We WON. oie S. dane 2.70¢ 
BPOCTORO Ss cess CHER. SS 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
oe 0.35 3300...... 0.70 
- i: Se oe 1.35 
2300. 2.2% 1.70 3300 3.80 
2500 ae BSBBne< 3.20 
4100 .15-25 Mo. 0.55 


4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50-2.00 


RE asd oy < Wikia 8 5s 1.20 
ge Se Bs | Ot 0.45 
Bre tet. TRIE. eee 0.15 
ae NE, isd ss HESS sss Re 1.20 
GI00 Spr Mets ..2... cee. 0.85 
ie SR EE ane ener 0.85 
2B ee a 0.15 
9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 

Ne rain cet nk eed Ed bs ae 0.35 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

20,000-39,999 lbs. ..... 2.65¢ 
IN hi is AE ae 2.70¢ 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pitts.,. .Chicago, Gary, 


Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
oe aa 3.45¢c 
Galveston,. add $0.25; Pacific 

Coast, $0.50. 

Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

(not including turning, 


grinding, polishing ex- 
| as tr eee gee 2.65¢ 
UNE eos os Ks es 2.70¢ 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base ..... 2.15¢c 


Gulf ports, dock 2.50c 


All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock ..... 2.80¢ 
DOtrOlts Geb . cis. cons 2.25¢ 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 

Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
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Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 


Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50¢e 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock ....... 2.80¢ 
ERRORS Ws a eck tices 2.25¢ 


Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 


Pittsburgh, muck bar ... 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt .... 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.o.b. 

RE oc 7 ei a a lv 2.15c 


Wire Products 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 

Standard and cement 
coated wire nails 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples 


2.55c 


Annealed fence wire 3.05¢ 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 
ES oh 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C. L. column) 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 
SIRE et Pe en 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 

wire at Birmingham) 


Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.60¢ 
Boring Wares uv... ie....... 8.2e 


Worcester, Mass., 10c higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. $3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts., Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 


$40.00 


Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel . aeee 
Spikes, R. R. base ....... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base 4.75¢ 
Do., heat treated ..... 5.00c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 


Chicago, Birmingham.. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base 2.15¢ 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 


lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 
Bolts and Nuts 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller.....65% 
Do., *% and % x 6-in. 
and shorter .....63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 
shorter errs ey 
1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. 
MI Se ele ceive dw s's ig On 
Tire bolts . .50 off 


off 


Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 


EE ho. wae bse w 0x dw 9 oo 
Po es a rae 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.F. 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
fs-l-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 

1% and larger. 56 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ..... 60 off 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 


1-in., smaller ....68 off 











55 off 





Headless, %-in., larger 


ps TT, 60 off 
Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 
Structural ste en . &.T35e 
fs-inch and under .. 65-5 off 


Wrough washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.1. . .$4.00 off 


Tool Steels 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 
cuse, base, cents per lb. 
Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening 24.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 
car.-chr, 43.00 
High Speed Tool Steels 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 67.00 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00 
18.00 4 < 1 87.00 
1.50 4 1 8.50 54.00 
ad 4 2 8 54.60 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00 
Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. 13 $ &72 $23.71 
1%”0.D. 13 11/06 22.93 
a” GRE 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 ; 
2%”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0.D 12 17.54 29.00 
a”. CoD. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
"’ > 10 28.66 49.90 
Ss” OD. 9 44.25 73.93 
eG” Goes, 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
a? 425). 13 $ 7.82 §$ 9.01 
LORD: 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”0O.D 13 11.64 13.42 
+ ye FF 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”O0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2% ”O0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
B”. . OD. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4° - OF. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
S* OD, 9 46.87 54.01 
6 O.D 7 71.96 82.93 


Welded Iron, Steel, 


Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galvy. 
4, 63 % 51 
4 66 nD 
1—3 ‘ 68? 57 
Iron 
30 10 
1—1% 34 16 
1 38 18 
2 oat en% 37! 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 ; Site ; 61 49! 
2% ty es 64 52% 
3%—6 66 54) 
7and8 65 52 





Iron 


» 

2%—3 % 31! 14% 
4 33 | 18 
4%—S8 32% 17 
9—12 P ahs 28 % 12 

Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 

1 to 3, butt weld 71% 
2, lap weld 64 
2% to 3, lap weld 67 
3% to 6, lap weld 69 
7 and 8, lap weld 68 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in. 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 


Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth ; 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to #;- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over gy to 4t-in. incl, 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10, Galves- 


ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch $52.00 


1.90¢ 


12-18-inch 54.00 
18-inch and over 56.00 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur. $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 


Foundry 
12.60-13.05 


By-Product 
Newark, N. J., del. 


Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. 11.75 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, del. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. 12.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. 12.30 
Buffalo, del. 12.50 
Detroit, del. 12.25 
Philadelphia, del. 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Spot, 


Pure and 90% benzol 14.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢ 


Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 

St. Louis 
(ess than 1000 
14,.25c 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.25c 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 
Per bulk, 


Phenol 
lbs.) 


7.00¢ 


port 
$30.00 


ton, f.o.b. 


Sulphate of ammonia 
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Pig Iron 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 
2.25 sil. Gross tons. 


Basing Points: 


Bethiehem, Pa. .. 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Ill. 
Hamilton, O. 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 


Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. .... 
Youngstown, Oo. 


¢Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 


or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 


Baltimore from Birmingham? .. 


Boston from Birminghamt 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 
Boston from Buffalo 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem fey 


Canton, O. from. Cleveland 
Chicago from Birmingham 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 


Cincinnati from Birmingham’... 
Cleveland from Birmingham}... 


Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 
Milwaukee from Chicago 
Muskegon, 
Toledo or Detroit 
Newark, N. J., 


from Birminghamt 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. 
Philadelphia from Birmingham?t. 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25. 84 


50c diff. for each 0,25 sil. 


No.2 Malle- 
able 


$25.50 
25.50 
24.50 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.50 
24.50 
25.50 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00- 
24.50 
25.50 
24.00 
24.00-— 
24.50 


Basic 

$24.50 
19.38 
24.50 


SSSssse: 


ASSSSSSHSESEES 
S$8S88388 


SSSSSER RSBER: SIRE: 
ot ekg atari 


tO 


4.50 


24.89 
25.11 


25.00 
25.00 
24.89 


25.39 
25.61 
25.12 
. 25.50 

25.50 


25.39 


26.00 
26.00 
28.00 
25.39 


25.11 


24.61 
23.06 
23.12 
25.44 
24.60 


25.94 
25.10 


Mich., from Chicago, 


27.19 
erro 
24.96 


26.34 25.34 


above 


25.00. 


per cent phosphorus 


25.89 


eee. 


Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South 


Sides, 69c; 


McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 


Keesport, ‘Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, 


$1.24. 


No.2 Malle- 


able Basic 


Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.. 


St. Louis, northern 

St. Louis from Birmingham 
St. Paul from Duluth 
tOver 0.70 phos. 


Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge 
Valley furnace 


$23.50 
Pitts. dist. fur. s 


Charcoal 
Lake Superior fur, ...... $28.00 
do., del. Chicago 
Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 


Silvery 


Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. 
cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. 


base $1.25 higher. 


Add 50 
Buffalo 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont? 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1] 


per cent. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 
3 ys A eee err $64.60 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 
Alabama, Georgia 
New Jersey 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 
Georgia, Alabama 
New Jersey 


First quality 
Intermediate 
Second quality 

Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases 

Silica Brick 

Pennsylvania 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Dry press 
Wire cut 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.0.b. 
Chewelah, Wash., net 


Basic Brick 


Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, ty 
Chrome brick $54.00 

Chem. bonded chrome. 
Magnesite brick 
Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 


Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, duty 

pd., tide. net ton ...nominal 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 


No. 2 lump 





Ferromunganese, 78-82%, 
Carlots, duty paid, 

a re ate $120.U0U 
Carlois, del, Pitts. . 125.33 
Carlots, f.0.b, Southern 

furn, 

For ton lots add $10, 
for less-than-ton lots 
$13.50, for less than 
200-lb. lots $18. 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight 
Bllowed, C.l.....cceevees 
Do., ton lot 
Do., 75 per cent 
Do,, ton lots 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomanganese, c.l., 2 
per cent carbon 
1%% carbon .... 
Contract ton price 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 
over contract. 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. 
con. Gel. care ....... 1.90-2.00 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 
40%, Ib., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
unitage, 58.50; electric 
furn., per ton, c. 1., 23- 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 
ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 
Ib., contained cr., del. 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


Do., ton lots 
Do., less-ton lots 
less than 200 lb. lots. 
67-72% low carbon: 
Car- 
loads 
2% carb... 17.50c 
1% carb... 18.50c 
0.10% carb. 20.50c 21.25c 
0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25c 
Spot %c higher 
Ferremolybdenum, 55- 
65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. 
mill, Ib. 
Calcium molybdate, Ib. 
molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 
Molybdenum Oxide, 1b. 
Molyb. cont., 5-20-Ib. 
containers, Ye Fe = 
Washington, Pa., and 
Langeloth, Pa., lb..... 
Ferrotitanium,; 40-45%, 
lb., con, ti., f.0.b, Niag- 
ara Falls, ton lots... 
Do., less-ton lots 
20-25% carbon, 
max., ton lots, lb..... 
Do., less-ton lots 
Spot 5c higher 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% 
contract, lb. con. col., 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls... 
Do., less-ton lots..... 
Spot is 10c higher 
Technical molybdenum 
trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 
lybdenum, lb. molyb. 
cont., f.0.b. mill 


Ton 

lots 
18.25¢c 
19.25c 


11.75c 
12.00¢ 
12.25¢ 


Less 
ton 
18.75¢ 
19.75¢ 
21.75¢ 
20.75¢ 


Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- 
18%, ti., 6-8% carb., 
carlots, contr., net ton.$142.5U 
Do., spot 145.00 
Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 
Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 

15-18% ti. 3-5% carbon, 
carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 
Do., spot 160.00 
Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 
Do., spot, ton lots .... 165.00 


Alsifer, contract cariots, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 
Do., ton lots 
Do., less-ton lots 

Spot %c lb. higher 


Chromium Briquets, con- 
tract, freight allowed, 
lb. carlots, bulk 
Do., ton lots 
Do., less-ton lots 
Do., less 200 Ibs...... 

Spot Kc lb. higher 


Tungsten Metal Powder, 

98-99 per cent, per Ib., 

depending upon quan- 
$2.50-2.60 


Vanadium Pentoxide, 
contract, lb. contained $1.10 
Do., spot 

Chromium Metal, 98% 
cer., contract, 1b. con, 
chrome, ton lots 
Do., spot 

88% —* cont. tons. 79.00¢ 


7.50¢ 
8.00c 
8.50¢c 


1% iron, 
2x 


Silicon Metal, 
contract, carlots, 


Spot %c higher 
Silicon Briquets, contract 
carloads, bulk, freight 
allowed, ton 
Ton lots 
Less-ton lots, lb. 
Less 200 lb. lots, Ib. . 
Spot %-cent higher 
Manganese Briquets, 
contract carloads, 
bulk freight allowed, 
Ib. 
Ton lots 
Less-ton lots 
Spot %c higher 
Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
contract, carloads, 
bulk, gross ton 
Do., ton 
35-40%, contract, 
loads, 1b., alloy 
Do., ton lots 
Do., less-ton lots 
Spot %c higher 
Molybdenum Powder, 
99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
200-lb. kegs, 1b. 
Do., 100-200 Ib. lots.. 
Do., under 100-lb. lots 
Molybdenum Oxide 
Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
lybdenum, per pound 
contained, f.0.b. pro- 
ducers’ plant 


car- 











WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- 


Soft %-in.& tural 

Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
ree oP Por re 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore .......-. 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Norfolk, Va. ....... 4.00 4,10 “was 4.05 4.05 
Se 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
PIISDUFER .....06 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
eT er 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
OO eee 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
EE. Sone) oc 00 4.10 4,20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Cincinnati] ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
CD gatas ccue <> 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
RS” er 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Kansas City ...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
i rn 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
Faree, CRIM, 6 oes ws 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 8.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 8.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. .... 3.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 
PT eer Te 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.75 4.75 
Portland, Oreg...... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles ...... 4.15 5.45 7.25 4.95 4.95 
San Francisco .... 4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 


r-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)—, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 


a SR eR 4,28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 ieee 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
era 4.45 Sees eae emis aee's 
Norfolk, Va. ....... ee Bot eae pve 

stack ss a0 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
ei 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
2 er 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
5. Sree 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
6: 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
CiieGgee 2.5... BD 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 ee 5.88 5.63 7.73 
Bt. EO i ows Sas 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
| eae 6.65 aris 8.75 8.60 9.40 
Portland, Oreg..... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco..... 6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 
ross Tons f.o.b 

U.K. Ports 
£sd 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over..........esceeeeeeee $66.50 16 100 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled........ 3.60c 20 00 
eee. |, TTT TET ee eee 2.79¢ 15 100 
TN dink wb <0 65406 000000064 65400 0X % 2000 08 2.90c 16 26 
ye eS ae sake an 17 12 6 
ee eee eee ie a 3 0 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage - 3 : 





Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds 
British ferromanganese $12U.00 aeiivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
£ed 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00.......... $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
TR ni Sos ba sake ae dy cba ris Kes edeces 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
WE ON CN, OUOMD occ kccas decteaccesvocsee 7.40 116 9 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over............+. O9;37 32 50 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over.... 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch..... 3.17¢ 17 12 OTT 
au N asec scee RECS One edie oa ke eaves wees 2.77¢ 15 8 Ott 
ED Wirscn teh eb bg Wek seesoovesuseneges os 2.9lc 16 3 Ott 
ERE Se aS errr rr rere oe 3.06c 17 O 6Ttt 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over........... 4.10c¢ 22 15 0 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
NE ira auth dass ob 6K 40 6k 0 EN 8d ESE 6 00.00 4.28¢ 23 15 0 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled............csesceceece 3.30c 18 70 
(a) del, Middlesbrough 58 rebate *o approved customers. tftRebate 


156 on certain conditions. 


September 22, 1941 





i Sheets ~ Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars——, 

Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E, S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 8100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 eka 5.05 peers 4.05 me 7 Mes « 
5.45 3.85 +h 5.40 tee’ 4.15 ° - 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.735 
5.00 3.35 ‘awe 4.65 a? 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 i“ 4.42 sis hes 
5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4,00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.13 
5.60 3.90 ear 5.00 4.30 doa as 
5.30 3.45 5.01 3.97 . 

5.71 3.85 5.75 4.31 

5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 

6.09 4.19 5.79 4.69 

5.93 3.45 4.75 casts 4.43 

5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 

5.50 4.20 rene 5.25 7.15 

6.50 4.75 7.25 6.00 5.75 

5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 5.75 ae = 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 7.05 11.60 10.60 


BASE QUANTITIES 

Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Philadelphia; 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle, 
1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 


except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 


except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Spanish, No. African 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom 


Lake Superior Iron Ure Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$24.00-25.00 


Brazil iron ore, 68- 


Ores 


Gross ton, 51% % 


Lower Lake Ports 69%, ord.......... 7.50¢ 
Old range bessemer .... $4.75 [OW phos. (.02 
Mesabi nonbessemer .... 4.45 MX) -----+-++-> 8.0Ue 
High phosphorus ....... 4.35 F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 4.60 


Scheelite, imp. .... 23.50-24.00 
Chrome ore, Indian, 
48% gross ton... 


Old range nonbessemer.. 4.60 


Eastern Local Ore 


Manganese Ore 
Cents, unit, del. 2. Pa. 


Foundry and basic Including war risk but not 


duty, cents per unit cargo lotsa. 


56-63%, contract.. 10.00 
Caucasian, 50-52%. é 66s 
So, African, 48%... 70.00-72.00 
Foreign Ore Brazilian, 46% .... 69.00-71.00 
Chilean, 47% ...... 65.00-70.00 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic Cuban png duty 7 
ports NY bie 
Manganiferous ore, 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% Molybdenum 
a ee Nom. Sulphide conc., Ib., 
N. African low phos. Nom. Mo. cont., mines. . $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 90 


Some slackening in sheet and 
strip production is noted because 
of smaller supplies of semifinished. 
This results from diversion of raw 
steel to heavier products, which are 
in greater demand, and to large 
exports of semifinished to Great 
Britain. Purely commercial con- 
sumers are buying less and in 
some cases increase of defense 
work has not made up the differ- 
ence. Civilian users placed heavy 
orders early in the summer, al- 
though deliveries were not prom- 
ised. Placing further orders un- 
der the circumstances appears fu- 
tile. Meanwhile many are obtain- 
ing defense work and with priori- 
ties they are in improved position. 

Sheet sellers are being confront- 
ed by increasing requests from 
buyers with defense work, who are 
not regular customers, at the sug- 
gestion of OPM. In some instances 
they feel compelled to take the 
business but in others they suggest 
trving a mill in their own district. 
When forced to accept such orders 
the price is figured on the basing 
point nearest the mill. the consum- 
er absorbing the freight. For regu- 
lar customers the basing point near- 
est the consumer is used, as a rule. 

Lack of uniformity prevails 
among producers of deep drawing 
quality enameling sheets in the 
matter of extras for thickness. This 
is attributed to the practice hefore 
prices were frozen, some producers 
publishing no extras. Chief suffer- 
ers from this condition are said to 
he small hand mills which had 
dropped extras from their cards. 
These now find costs are higher 
and have no means to _ increase 
their prices. 

On A-1-A_ priorities hot-rolled 
sheet deliveries are being offered 
in six to nine weeks. In cases of 
svecial allocation by OPM to meet 
a special situation delivery can be 
made earlier. Occasionally a buv- 
er catches an early rolling of his 
specification and obtains a _ better 
position. An instance of special 
allocation for railroad car works 
was issued this month to provide 
car builders with material to meet 
the month’s schedule. 

Cold strip buying has subsided, 
demand and pressure for deliveries 
being less insistent. New orders 
for defense are relatively high in 
the aggregate, but pending classifi- 
cation of backlogs civilian bookings 
have slackened. With analysis of 
bookings 70 to 75 per cent com- 
plete by most of rerollers, strictly 
defense requirements covered by 
priority ratings are somewhat less 
than expected, although consider- 
able tonnage is on the border line. 
Apparent excess buying is also 
limited, most undelivered volume 
being scheduled for early fabrica- 
tion. There are some exceptions 
and numerous consumers have ex- 
panded production above normal, 
but buying for inventory had been 
discouraged and arbitrarily cur- 
tailed by most producers for some 
months previous to the official or- 
ders covering this factor. 


New York state will reduce its 
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Standard Steel Works Division of The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works traces its origin to the Freedom Forge which was 


established at Burnham, Pa., in 1795. For many years 
Standard’s 119-acre plant at Burnham, Pa., has kept pace with 
modern developments in the manufacture of steel products. 

To Standard’s long experience is added modern pro- 


duction equipment, ex- 
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1942 license plates to % the present 
size and 1943 plates to half the 
present size. The state normally 
uses 2000 tons of sheets for this 
purpose. Next year’s. reduction 
will save 500 tons and 1943 plates 
will require only an additional 500 
tons, 


Plates 
Plate Prices, Page 90 
Plates are probably the most 
difficult form of steel to obtain 


promptly, even under high priori- 
ty. Some important producers find 
they can do no better than three 
months on current orders’ with 
A-1-A ratings and three to four 
weeks longer on A-1-B. Even this 


is subject to setback by such spe- 
cial allocations as OPM may make 
from time to time. Occasionally 
a producer may be found who 
can do slightly better. 

Fabricators of water and large 
oil tanks and gasoline containers 
have been confining production to 
priority work and little civilian 
work is being accepted. Munici- 
palities have been active during 
recent years, while federal funds 
were available, and most pressing 
needs have been cared for and un- 
der present- circumstances little 
chance exists for placing their 
needs. 

Complaints continue to be heard 
that shipbuilders and some other 
plate consumers are getting more 
material than is needed for cur- 
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rent use and are building inven- 
tory at a time when others are in 
need. This is denied bv shipyard 
officials, who point out that new 
shipways are being laid down and 
use of plates will increase as they 
come into production. At any rate, 
deliveries for ship work have kept 
up with requirements. 

Some oil companies are holding 
back construction of storage units 
except those on which priority has 
been given. A gas utility in the 
East, which placed a tank in May, 
has just obtained a release on the 
required plates. 

Fabricators without high ratings 
for individual projects see little 
hope of obtaining material for the 
remainder of the year in suffi- 
cient volume to maintain shop 
operations and warehouse stocks 
promise only partial relief for 
small users. 

Considerable activity has been 
shown in the steel barge market in 
the Pittsburgh district. Recent or- 
ders include ten cargo barges for 
Weirton Steel Co. and one deck- 
tvpe barge for Lone Star Cement 
Corp. 

PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 
175 tons, 500,000-gallon elevated water 
tank, navy yard, Charleston, S. C., to 

R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga., 

$63,200; bids Sept. 5, spec. 10557. 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 

4000 tons, largely plates, five. navy ‘tugs 
to be built by Cramp Shipbuilding Co., 
Philadelphia, 

785 tons, chromium-molybdenum § steel 
plates, Rock Island, IIl., arsenal, cir. 
717; bids Sept. 25. 

100 tons or more, 400 storage tanks, 
with top deck, 250-barrel capacity 
each, Quartermaster, Marine Corps, 
delivery Philadelphia. 

100 tons or more, 115 tanks, 5000-gallon 
gasoline underground storage: 40 units, 
delivered Charleston, S. C., Hilyard Co., 
Norristown, Pa., low; 50 to Mare Island, 
Calif., Independent Iron Works, Oak- 
land, Calif., low, and. 25, New York, 
Hilyard Co., Norristown, Pa., low. 

Unstated, 9910 feet water mains, for Ta- 
coma, Wash., alternates for concrete 
pipe; bids soon; $230,000 appropriated. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 91 


Deliveries on carbon steel bars 
vary considerably even on tonnages 
carrying the same priority rating. 
A consumer recently obtained ship- 
ment on an A-1-A rating in three 
weeks, catching an early rolling 
of his specification by one of his 
suppliers. On the other hand, some 
tonnages of similar rating require 
eight weeks or more. 

Some cancellations have been re- 
ceived by mills, usually tonnages 
placed in duplicate with other mills 
and rendered useless under pro- 
visions of the priority regulation. 


Larger fabricators using bars, 
particularly alloy and forging qual- 
ity, have heavy defense orders 
with mills, deliveries extending 
beyond first quarter. Abuse of pri- 
ority ratings is said to be appear- 
ing, the A-1-A rating to machine 
tool builders having filtered down 
to subcontractors whose require- 
ments are far-fetched under this 
top rating. As an illustration, a 
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utility furnishing gas to a ma- 
chine tool builder obtained a car- 
load of steel pipe on the strength 
of a small fuel line extension in 
the shop. This is claimed to have 
occurred in numerous instances, 
the machine tool priority covering 
many purchases remote from the 
original purpose. 

Some relief for less essential 
users of bars, who have depended 
on warehouses for miscellaneous 
requirements is expected to result 
from the priority given the latter. 
Inability to fill these requirements 
over the past few months has been 
the cause of much disturbance of 
production. This will also tend to 
relieve mills from the burden of 
many small orders which, graded 
as to priority, has upset rolling 
and finishing schedules. 

In New England small arms 
manufacture and shipbuilding are 
accountable for a heavy tonnage, 
all at top priority, and Massachu- 
setts arsenals are taking a large 
bar tonnage. Watertown, Mass., 
arsenal is closing on 10,500 tons 
additional low carbon bars for re- 
melting, shipments _ specified 
through and beyond first quarter. 

With only three producers quot- 
ing on the full tonnage, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has been awarded 610 
tons of round steel bars for de- 
livery at the Boston navy yard 
at $56,805.40. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 91 

Merchant pipe buying is in a sea- 
sonal increase, construction work 
and repairs being pushed before 
winter weather sets in. Merchant 
and line pipe sales this month have 
been larger than in August. Black 
pipe is most easily obtained, ship- 
ments being possible in two to 
three weeks, sometimes from mill 
stocks. In some cases black pipe 
production has been hampered by 
lack of skelp. 

Galvanized pipe is difficult to 
obtain, stocks are broken as to 
sizes and replacements are more 
difficult than for black or wrought 
iron. Cast iron pipe production is 
dependent on pig iron supply but 
has been sufficient to meet defense 
needs. Municipal buying has slack- 
ened, due to uncertain deliveries 
Most pipe foundries have _ insuf- 
ficient stocks to meet a heavy load. 

Resellers are making out form 
PD-83A, showing first quarter de- 
liveries, though there was con- 
siderable delay in receipt of the 
forms. Because of this situation 
the deadline of Sept. 15 was ex- 
tended several days. 


CAST PIPE PLACED 

1550 tons, 20-inch with fittings, Panama, 
sch. 5402, to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

180 tons, 6 and 8 inch, district No. 4, 
Yakima, Wash., to H. G. Purcell, 
Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 


CAST PIPE PENDING 


286 tons, 3806 feet 20-inch centrifugal, 
East Marginal Way improvement, 
Seattle; bids to board of public works, 
Sept. 25. 


200 tons, cast iron soil pipe and fittings, 


September 22, 1941 


Panama, sch. 5452, Alabama Pipe Co., 
Anniston, Ala., low. 


125 tons, 6, 8 and 10-inch, cement-lined, 
Panama, sch. 5553, bids Oct. 6. 
STEEL PIPE PLACED 


475 tons, 48-inch steel pipe for city of 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 
750 tons, 350 tons, 54-inch, navy yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; 300 tons, 24-inch, 
Metropolitan Water Commission, Bos- 
ton. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 91 
Priorities on manufacturers’ wire 





are reducing merchant wire output, 
including fence, nails and barbed 
wire, and supplies in warehouse 
are almost the only source for buy- 
ers under current conditions. 
Limitation is not on production 
equipment but on wire rods, the 
proportion for merchant production 
being steadily reduced by heavy 
demand for manufacturers’ wire 
carrying priority. No wire product 
can be shipped now without the 
proper form and rating being sub- 
mitted and at the moment any rat- 
ing below A-3 has small chance of 
early delivery. Warehouses, accus- 
tomed to carry considerable inven- 
tory, have seen stocks drop rapidly 


are 


yy “HARD-DUR” STEEL GEARS replaced ordinary steel 
gears in the Wire Flattening Mill illustrated above. Ordi- 
nary gears lasted three months. ‘'HARD-DUR” Gears 
have been in operation now for 3 years-5 months and 
are still going strong. That's 13 times the life of the ordi- 
nary gears and at only a cost of one-half more... a tre- 
mendous saving in money and labor. 

yx ‘“SHARD-DUR” Gears are available in Spur, Spiral, 
Helical, Herringbone, Bevel and Mitre types. 
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and their own priority of A-9 does 
not allow replenishing of stock. 

Wiremakers are scheduling pro- 
duction to assure the largest out- 
put, grouping orders to avoid as 
many shifts as possible in sizes and 
analysis. This is not strictly ac- 
cording to priority rating in some 
cases, but the overall result is bet- 
ter and output is larger. 

In spite of these efforts manufac- 
turers of wire products find diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient mate- 
rial to keep up with demands for 
their products, though few serious 
interruptions have occurred. 

Some departments are sold solid 
well into first quarter, notably rope 
and cable mills. Considerable spring 











HOW EFFICIENCY IS BOOSTED, 
WEIGHT REDUCED IN 
MARION DUMP TRUCKS 


wire volume is without preferen- 
tial rating, substantial portions of 
furniture spring material being in- 
cluded in this category. Limited 
supplies of wire rods and continued 
rescheduling of finishing operations 
according to priorities is extending 
delivery on many orders. 


Rails, Cars 


Tracl Material Prices, Page 91 


Buying of rolling stock by rail- 
roads is light, the only pending lot 
of size being 1625 freight cars for 
the Chicago & North Western for 
which court permission has been 
granted 


pending Interstate Com- 
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I. THE PUMP IS THE HEART of the 
hydraulic hoist used in Marion 
Dump Trucks. “With the use of 4 
anti-friction Torrington Needle 
Bearings, our pumps keep cool and 
efficient. The excellent lubricant- 
retention capacity of these bearings 
helps make the pumps highly ser- 
viceable under heavy loads at vari- 
able speeds up to 2500 rpm,” says 
L.. H. Guthery, vice-president of 
The Marion Metal Products Co. 


2. ‘‘TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
require less space than other bear- 
ings of high load capacity. They per- 
mit lighter housings, less weight and 
more payload tor our trucks,” Mr. 
Guthery reports. “And easy, quick 
installation of these self-contained 
bearing units, using simple hand 
presses, gives us substantial savings 
in costs.’’ Needle Bearings can often 
be used to replace plain bushings 


without extensive design changes. 








Your product, too, can gain important advantages by utilizing the small size, high 


capacity, lubrication features and low cost of Torrington Needle Bearings. Call 


on our Engineering Department for full assistance. Write for Catalog No. 110. 
For Needle Bearings to be used in heavier service, write our associate, Bantam 


Bearings Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, for Booklet 104X. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. ¢ ESTABLISHED 1866 


Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


New York Boston Philadelphia 


Detroit 


Cleveland Chicago London, England 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 





merce Commission permission for 
financing. 

Carbuilders are unable to operate 
at full capacity because of diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient steel, 


mainly plates, though _ structural 

shapes are also slow in delivery. 

Recently granted priority has aid- 

ed somewhat but heavy demand for 

shipbuilding and other direct de- 
fense requirements prevent suffi- 
cient being diverted for cars. Car 
shops have heavy backlogs, suffi- 
cient for several months opera- 
tion at the best rate possible to 
attain. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 200 ca- 
boose cars; to own shops at Topeka, 
Kans. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 100 gondolas; to 
shops at Johnstown, Pa. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, ten 
90-ton transfer cars; to shops at Read- 
ville, Mass. 

CAR ORDERS PENDING 

Chicago & North Western, 1375 steel 
sheathed, 50-ton box cars and 250 
seventy-ton ore cars; court permission 
granted. 

National Railroads of Mexico, 150 fifty- 
ton gondolas, 150 forty-ton stock cars 
and 120 all-steel light-weight passen- 
ger cars; bids asked. 

Navy, delivery San Diego, Calif., three 
flats and one box, Haffner-Thrall Car 
Co., Chicago, low, sch. 8428, yards and 
docks. 

Norfolk & Western, 25 seventy-ton cov- 
ered hopper cars; pending. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
National Railroads of Mexico, two 44- 
ton diesel-electric locomotives; to Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 
Navy, one diesel locomotive for delivery 
to Cherry Point, N. C.; bids Sept. 23. 
Navy, one diesel-electric locomotive for 
delivery to Oakland, Calif.; bids 
Sept. 30. 


RAIL ORDERS PENDING 


St. Louis Southwestern, 8600 tons 112- 
pound rails; court permission asked. 
BUSES BOOKED 
Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.; Forty-seven 
40-passenger for New York City Tran- 
sit System, Brooklyn, N. Y.; fourteen 
44-passenger for Surface Transporta- 
tion Corp., New York; seven 32-pas- 
senger for New York State Railways, 
Utica, N. Y.; three 35-passenger for 
Reading Stret Railway Co., Reading, 
Pa.; one 30-passenger for Bremerton- 
Charleston Transportation Co., Bremer- 

ton, Wash. 


Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 91 


The supply of plain shapes is less 
tight. Some mills can offer six 
to eight weeks on A-1-A priorities 
and lower priorities can be han- 
dled more expediously than a few 
weeks ago. Some mills can make 
shipment on non-defense work in 
12 to 14 weeks. Lessened volume 
of fabricated shape business in re- 
cent weeks accounts for the easier 
situation. 

Fabricators say that priority 
ratings are coming through faster 
and routine is being speeded up as 
all involved become better acquaint- 
ed with proper procedure. At pres- 
ent there is little commercial busi- 
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ness, but a large proportion may 
now materialize. 


Fabricators expect that when de- 
fense work slackens definitely con- 
siderable railroad work and _ high- 
way bridges will take up the slack. 
Awards for the past week were 
over 40,000 tons, the best in several 
weeks. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


12,000 tons, air depot, Macon, Ga., for war 
department, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


11,000 tons, seaplane plant for Boeing 
Aircraft Co., Renton, Wash., (suburb 
of Seattle) to Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle; Austin Co., contractor. 

3000 tons, hangars, aviation mechanics’ 
school, Wichita Falls, Tex., to Mosher 
Steel Co., Dallas; hangar door as- 
semblies to Capitol Steel & Iron Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

2190 tons, connections between State and 
Dearborn street subways and Chicago 
Rapid Transit lines, Chicago, for city, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
bids Aug. 28. 

1525 tons, airplane motor testing build- 
ing, Buffalo division, Chevrolet Motor, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Buffalo, through Albert Kahn, con- 
tractor. 

1400 tons, optical shop, Frankford ar- 
senal, Philadelphia, to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

1400 tons, replacement pier, No. 3, naval 
operating base, Norfolk, Va., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through McClean Contracting Co., Bal- 
timore. 

1200 tons, bridge requirements, various 
locations, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific railroad, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids Sept. 8. 

750 tons, building, Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia, through Stone & 
Webster, Boston. 

750 tons, seaplane hangar, marine corps 
air base, Neuse river, N. C., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through 
T. A. Loving & Co. Associates, Golds- 
boro, N. C.; bars to Maryland Steel 
Products Co., Baltimore. 

650 tons, pier 82, Pennsylvania railroad, 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

650 tons, six buildings, Seneca general 
depot, New York, to Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Co., through Poirier & McClane 
Corp., New York. 

516 tons, state highway bridge, No. 2204, 
Marion county, Indiana, to Central 
States Bridge Co., B. E. Curry Building 
Co., contractors. 

500 tons, compressor house and furnace 
units, Hercules Powder Co., Louisiana, 
Mo., to Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee. 


406 tons, Hamilton county, Ohio, bridge, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Visintine & Son, Columbus, contractors. 

400 tons, tail tower and anchorages, Wolk 
creek, Desda, Ky., for government, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 20 ......... 41,332 
Week ended Sept. 13. ....... ren 8,772 
Week ended Sept. 6 ......... ~ 12,046 
Tee WOO, 1908 «oo. 5... 5a, $1,811 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... os . 28,077 
Weekly «verage, 1940 ......... 21,326 
Weekly average, Aug., 1941 .... 15,793 
Total to date, 1940 ............ 926,408 
Total to date, 1041 ........... 1,994,999 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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375 tons, state bridge RC-41-40, Sher- 
burne, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

375 tons, roof framing, Parker power 
plant, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
spec. 1540-D. 

360 tons, grade crossing elimination, Nor- 
wich, N. Y. to American Bridge Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

350 tons, building, Fort Hancock, N. J., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
350 tons, technical service building, 
Cleveland airport, to Ingalls Iron 

Works, Birmingham. 

315 tons, highway bridge, Bradford Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, to Phoenix Bridge 
Company, Phoenixville, Pa. 

190 tons, two state highway bridges, 
Pierre, S. Dak., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Bonesteel & Hyde, 
Watertown, S. Dak., contractors; bids 


Aug. 26. 

165 tons, bridge, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad, Blackhall, Conn., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

140 tons, Elyria Foundry Co., Elyria, O., 
to Mooney Iron Works Co., Cleveland. 

135 tons, chapel-theater building, Great 
Lakes naval training station, Great 
Lakes, Ill., for navy, to New City Iron 
Works, Chicago; Henry Ericsson Co., 
Chicago, contractor. 

130 tons, crane runway beams, South 


Portland Shipbuilding Co., Portland, 
Me., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

110 tons, building, cell-room, Niagara Al- 
kali Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. to R. S. 
McMannus _§§ Steel Construction Co., 
Buffalo. 

Unstated tonnage, steel towers, Pulpit 
Rock, Rye, N. H., inv. 29, U. S. engi- 


neer, Boston, to Waghorne-Browne Co., 


AMPCO EXPANDS AGAIN 





MORE ALUMINUM BRONZE 
FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Another addition which doubles plant capacity —a production found- 
ry that is streamlined to handle bronze castings on a volume basis 
—that is Ampco’s latest contribution to National Defense activities. 


The increasing demand for Ampco Metal, an alloy of the aluminum 
bronze class, and Ampco-made bronzes made this expansion im- 
perative. Otherwise we couldn't render satisfactory service — couldn't 
keep our delivery promises — would have to “let down” some of 


our old-time customers. 


Today Ampco is 98.5% defense. Our enlarged facilities enable us to 
take care of more industries that need the wear resistant qualities of 
Ampco Metal. Performance-conscious engineers who have wanted an 
alloy with high tensile strength, controlled hardness, resistance to 
wear, impact and corrosion, can now specify Ampco Metal with assur- 
ance that their production requirements will be met. Ask for catalog 
number 22 that tells about Ampco Metal's outstanding physical qualities. 


AMPCO METAL INC., Department S-922, Milwaukee, Wis. 










































































Greater Tonnage 
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Boston, through Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc.; bids Sept. 8. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


40,000 tons, cast iron tunnel rings, Bat- 
tery-Brooklyn tunnel, New York; Ma- 
son & Hanger Corp., New York, con- 
tractors; also about 600,000 large bolts 
and nuts. 

11,000 tons, aircraft engine plant, 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Potts- 
town, Pa. 

3500 tons, plant, Bell Aircraft Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; readvertised be- 
cause only one bidder previously. 

2500 tons, central heating plant, Wash- 
ington, for government. 

2500 tons, glass plant, building “D,” 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

2000 tons, draw bridge, Philadelphia navy 
yard; Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa., low, but exceeding appropriation. 

1600 tons, runway for overhead cranes, 
dry dock 5, Philadelphia, for navy. 

1500 tons, H-beams, navy yard, Brooklyn, 
a 

1500 tons, bridge, Hackensack river, New 
Jersey; bids next month to Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. 

1460 tons, building on pier 3, Norfclk, 
Va., for navy. 

800 tons, railroad bridge, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Struthers, O. 

440 tons, municipal auditorium, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

310 tons, various bridges, Illinois and 
Iowa, Chicago Great Western railway. 

300 tons, Glen-Hazel project, Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh Housing authority. 

300 tons, building, Home for the Aged, 
Our Lady of the Angels, Williamsville, 
Ay 2 

260 tons, drum gate, Salinas river proj- 
ect,Santa Margarita, Calif., for army. 

245 tons, building, B. P. Barrett Inc., 
Albany, N. Y. 

225 tons, rubber plant, Defense Plant 
Corp., Naugatuck, Conn. 

225 tons, power plant, Lynn Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Lynn, Mass. 

225 tons, towers and girder end supports, 
construction trestle, Appalachia proj- 
ect, Tennessee Valley authority. 

180 tons, material storage racks build- 
ing 77, Brooklyn, N. Y., for navy. 

150 tons, building, Exolon Company, Blas- 
dell, N. Y. 

140 tons, Chapel theatre building, Great 
Lakes, Ill., for navy.. 

140 tons, building addition, Lock Haven, 
Pa., Piper Aircraft Co. 

130 tons, state bridge, Androscoggin 
river, Errol, N. H. 

115 tons, mortuary building, Queens 
General hospital, New York, for city. 

104 tons, bridge, Nazinscot river, Turner, 
Me.; bids. Oct. 1, Augusta. 

100 tons, storehouse, naval hospital, 
Philadelphia; bids Sept. 24. 

Unstated, plant extension, Aviation 
Manufacturing Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Unstated, sports arena fiying fleld, Ran- 
toul, Ill., air corps; bids asked. 

Unstated, army hangar, Yakutat, Alaska, 
air base; award recommended to 
Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Unstated, towers and appurtenances, 
Bonneville-Vancouver transmission line 
No. 6; bids to Bonneville project, Port- 
land, Oreg., Sept. 23; No. 2237. 

Unstated, trash racks, gates, stop logs, 
etc. for Bonneville powerhouse; bids 
to U. S. engineer, Portland, Oct. 10; 
No, 698-42-150. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Rei: forcing Bar Prices, Page 91 
Total tonnage of reinforcing bar 


awards in recent weeks has been 
running heavier than for  fabri- 
cated shapes. This is due in large 
measure to the fact that steel is 
saved by concrete construction. A 
live inquiry is 22,000 tons of bars 
for a war department building at 
Arlington, Va. Were this structure 
built of shapes 60,000 tons would 
be required. 

Bar deliveries are more extended 
than on shapes, largely because of 
congestion of mills by commercial 
bar tonnage. Much government 
construction these days, such as 
military bases, lend themselves to 
reinforcing bar construction. 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


4500 tons, replacement pier, No. 3, naval 
operating base, Norfolk, Va., to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., through Mc- 
Clean Contracting Co., Baltimore. 

4000 tons, warehouse’ superstructure, 
Philadelphia navy yard, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through 
Turner Construction Co., New York. 

3000 tons, Missouri ordnance depot, Lou- 
isiana, Mo., to Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis; Bechtel, McCone & Parsons, con- 
tractors. 

3000 tons, Missouri ordnance depot, 
Louisiana, to Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis; Bechtel, McCone & Parsons, 
contractor. 

1000 tons, Boeing seaplane plant, Renton, 
Wash., to Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills, Seattle; Austin Co. contractor. 

600 tons, Camp Barling cantonment, 
Little Rock, Ark., to Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Farnell 
Blair, contractor. 

500 tons, U. S. engineer’s depot, Boston, 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

500 tons, constructing quartermaster, ar- 
mory, Springfield, Mass., to Concrete 
Steel Co. 

480 tons, defense products plant, Lester, 
Pa., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; United Engineers & Constructors, 
contractor. 

400 tons, overpass, state project, Salem, 
Mass., to Northern Steel Co., Medford, 
Mass.; V. Barletta Co., Roslindale, 
Mass., contractor, $446,124.80. 

400 tons, expansion, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., to Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland; through Pat- 
terson-Leitch. 

350 tons, plant, Linde Air Products Co., 
Kittaning, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; James Stewart & Co., 
contractors. 

322 tons, U. S. engineer, New York, work 
at Sandy Hook, N. J. to Concrete Steel 
Co. 

300 tons, optical shop, Frankford arsenal, 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

300 tons, plant, American Can Co., St. 
Louis, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 20 .......... 21,105 
Week ended Sept. 13 ........... 40,640 
Week ended Sept. 6 .......... 25,085 
ee Bee a es Bi ak 9,897 
Weekly average, 1941 ......... 13,650 
Weekly average, 1940 ......... 8,814 
Weekly average, Aug., 1941 .... 14,732 
Teen te. Mate, 1940... So. ka 347,268 
Tetul te date, 1041 ........... 532,350 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Inc., Chicago; Norris Construction Co., 
Chicago, contractor. 

250 tons, two test houses, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Co., East Hartford, Conn., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Turner Construction Co., contrac- 
tor. 

233 tons, expanded steel mesh, U. S. en- 
gineer, New York, to U.S. Gypsum Co., 
Chicago; sch. 47, at 4.084 cents per 
pound. 

200 tons, dial exchange building, Ili- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., Rockford, 
Ill., to Ceco Steel Products Co., Chicago. 

180 tons, building, Transparent Package 
Co., Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc.; E. W. Sproul Construction 
Co., contractor. 

150 tons, tunnels, Wisconsin-Michigan 
Power Co., Sagola, Mich., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Bacco Co., 
contractor. 

120 tons, expansion, Thilnany Pulp & 
Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis., to Worden- 
Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

120 tons, Liberty bridge improvements, 
Pittsburgh, to Electric Welding Co., 
Detroit. 

100 tons, Stephen Elliott Kramer school, 
Washington, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Ross Engineering Co., 
Washington, contractor. 

100 tons, Navy yard garage and fire 
station, South Boston, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; William A. 
Bailey Co., contractor. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


50,000 tons, for 100 concrete barges, tak- 
ing minimum of 500 tons each. 


22,500 tons, for $35,000,000 office build- 
ing, War Department, Columbia ave- 
nue, Arlington, Va.; John McShain Inc., 
Philadelphia and Doyle & Russell and 
Wise Construction Co., both of Rich- 
mond, Va., joint contractors on cost 
plus basis. 

2500 tons, Federal office building, Suit- 
land, Md.; McCloskey Co., contractor. 

1400 tons, superstructure, grade separa- 
tion, Queens, N. Y.; Grafano Construc- 
tion Co., contractor. 

1000 tons, harbor fortifications, Boston. 

800 tons, Brighton dam, Maryland. 

640 tons, four buildings, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa; bids Sept. 30. 
380 tons, Soloman Creek pump station, 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

380 tons, substructure, grade separation, 
Queens, N. Y.; Raymond Concrete Pile 
Co., contractor. 

340 tons, Pontiac service and parts build- 
ing, Pontiac, Mich. 

322 tons, war department, inv. 1097-42-62, 
New York; bids Sept. 16. 

240 tons, housing project, Quincy, IIL. 
for government; T. S. Willis, Janes- 
ville, Wis., contractor; bids Sept. 5; 
project originally bid May 22 and 
awarded, later deferred. 

200 tons, dormitory, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

200 tons, viaduct, Armstrong county, 
Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 26. 

179 tons, hospital for insane, Manitowoc, 
Wis., Honzinger Construction Co., Mil- 
waukee, low; bids Sept. 6. 

175 tons, Navy purchasing officer, New 
York; bids Sept. 19, sch. 9714. 

160 tons, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Carbondale, IIl. 

145 tons, drum storage building, Gulf 
Oil Corp., Staten Island, N. Y.; also 50 
tons shapes. 

140 tons, building, Southern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Carbondale, II. 

140 tons, repairs, Brokaw dam, Brokaw, 
Wis. 

140 tons, reinforcing trusses, Panama, 

sch. 5438, Bethlehem Steel Export Co., 
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New York, low. 

135 tons, highway 
Island; bids Sept. 24, Providence. 

130 tons, Annette Island, Alaska, airport; 
bids in to U. S. engineer, Seattle. 

103 tons, high school White Fish Bay, 
Wis.; bids Sept. 10. 

100 tons, government arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass. 

Unstated, two 80-foot state bridges, 
Lemhi county, Idaho; bids to Boise, 
Sept. 19. 

Unstated, sports area flying field, Ran- 
toul, Ill., air corps; bids asked. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 92 


While allocation of September 
pig iron output by OPM has been 
well received in general some diffi- 
culties have been’ experienced, 
which may be eliminated in the 
October allottment. Some _ delay 
has been met in supplying found- 
ries with special analyses in time 
to avert interruption in operation. 
Some dissatisfaction has resulted 


projects, Rhode 












































from orders to supply iron users 
far out of the district served by 
a furnace, absorption of freight 
being considered a burden by pro- 
ducers. A ruling will be sought 
placing the burden of transporta- 
tion on the consumer. 

Scrap shortage has tended to 
emphasize scarcity of pig iron. 
Some consumers normally using 
a high percentage of scrap are 
now using a larger proportion of 
pig iron, obtaining approval by 
OPM. The squeeze in pig _ iron, 
particularly basic, in the East, is 
being reflected in ferromanganese. 
Increasing pressure for this alloy 
has caused at least one consumer 
there to pay $145 f.o.b. Rockdale, 
Tenn., plus freight. Were it not 
for heavy pig iron. requirements, 
it is said, some furnace capacity 
would be diverted to ferromanga- 
nese. This may develop later 
should the alloy situation become 
acute, 

October requisitions generally 
follow those requested for Sep- 
tember, with a few exceptions. 








Shaped Wire—In such shapes as tri- 
angle, keystone, oval, hexagon, octagon, 
channel, square, half-round, etc. Widths 
Areas up to .250 square 


3 ft 


up to 
inches. 


General Wire—Spring Wire. 
. Wire of 


analysis, diameter and shape to fit your 


Wire. Telephone Wire 


exact needs. 


PAGE HI-TENSILE “F” 


High speed welding, a 
shield-arc type elec- 
trode for vertical, hori- 
zontal or overhead. 


PAGE HI-TENSILE "C” 


A shield-arc type elec- 
trode for maximum 
strength, penetration 
and uniformity—verti- 
cal, horizontal or over- 
head welding. 


Bond 


Welding Wire—Bare or coated. Equal ° 


to the metal you weld. 
in any position. 
Distributor. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Business for Your Safety 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 









For welding 
Ask your local Page 


PAGE-ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 


Shield-arc type elec- 
trodes from which you 
can select one that will 
give you weld metal in 
welds that equals thc 
stainless you weld. 
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| Some allocations refused for Sep- 


tember are reappearing and part 
may be granted where inventories 
have been reduced. 

The New England furnace sched- 
ule includes an unexpected volume 
for delivery outside that area, with 
less favorable freight involved. In 
the past the furnace has taken 
on some business in these districts, 
which in OPM eyes may have been 
a factor in allocating part of this 


| tonnage for outside shipment. 


| in that district. 


For the first time since 1932 
pig iron is being produced in the 
St. Louis district, one furnace of 
the old Granite City Pig Iron Co. 
going into blast Sept. 15. The sec- 
ond stack is being rehabilitated 
and will be blown in soon, The 
first stack is expected to produce 
700 tons per day, about half to be 
furnished as hot metal to Granite 
City Steel Co., the remainder to 
be sold in pigs to other melters 
Only basic iron 


| will be produced. Lake Superior 


| ore 


is being used but plans are 


| under way to provide some Mis- 
| souri and Arkansas ore. 


pig 


| quirements, 


Inquiry for 445 tons of low phos 
iron for the Brooklyn navy 
yard brought out only one quota- 
tion, $32.42, delivered, by Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 94 


Faced by heavy consumer re- 
scrap supplies con- 
tinue light and relatively little ton- 
nage is moving. While most con- 
sumers and brokers are adhering 
to ceiling prices, rumors continue 
of higher bids and various eva- 
sions, Opinion is growing that Oc- 


- | tober will be a crucial month, re- 
* | serves by that time being well 
' reduced and collections lessened by 


_approach of bad weather. The be- 
_ lief continues that present prices 
| are too low to bring in large sup- 
| plies through usual channels. 


In many cases the situation is 


' growing acute, with consumption 
/ much in excess of scrap receipts. 


| ceiling prices, 


rule mills are observing 


AS a 
though faced with 


| probability of curtailed steel pro- 


| to be seen, 
| when 
through, 


duction as a result. Whether this 
stand will be continued remains 
In former instance 
the ceiling was _ broken 
resulting in better flow 
of scrap, proof was afforded that 


' a higher price will bring out more 


tonnage. Definite allocations by 


_the government are expected to 
| follow soon, although this action 
' will not increase scrap, but simply 
| change its distribution. 


The trade is awaiting announce- 
ment from Washington concerning 
some modifications in price sched- 
ules, these being expected momen- 
tarily. One important feature is 
expected to be establishment of a 
ceiling price on remote scrap at 
point of origin and provision where- 


| by thé consumer will be permitted 


to pay this price, plus freight, re- 
gardless of the price on local scrap. 

The situation is obscured some- 
what by increasing direct dealing 
between railroad and_ industrial 





producers on the one hand and 
melters on the other, such tonnage 
not entering the market. At St. 
Louis dealers feel aggrieved that 
much railroad scrap is going direct 
to consumers instead of being 
handled through regular channels. 

Whether the campaign for 
wrecking a larger number of auto- 
mobiles will yield much tonnage 
remains uncertain. It is believed 
not much increase will result un- 
less sufficient profit can be made 
to cause wreckers to enlarge their 
operations. In some areas it is 
expected this will yield considerable 
additional scrap. 

In the view of some_  experi- 
enced observers there is a virtual 
deadlock, all interests sitting back 
and observing developments. Deal- 
ers in the Buffalo district have 
made a survey which has resulted 
in showing that supplies moved 
this year are about 50 per cent 
larger than last year for the same 
period. This lends color to the 
claim that unusual consumption is 
the cause of the tight situation 
rather than an actual shortage. 

In. some sections steel mills are 
comfortably provided for some time 
but nearly everywhere foundries 
find cast grades difficult to obtain 
in sufficient volume to meet needs. 


Some suppliers are said to be 
holding back in hope of ceiling 
prices being raised while others 
are said to have accepted the situ- 
ation and sold everything they 
can obtain at prevailing prices. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 93 


Warehouse demand has_ eased 
and is less insistent than in August, 
largely due to inability of filling 
orders from depleted stocks. In 
spite of this warehouses are in re- 
ceipt of more tonnage than they 
can handle. Due to delay in for- 
warding form PD-83A the deadline 
for filing was extended from Sept. 
15 for a “reasonable period” long- 
er, no definite date being set. 

While the A-9 priority rating does 
not solve the difficulty of obtain- 
ing stocks, distributors find it is 
of some help and they will be able 
to do better for their customers 
than in recent weeks. The quota 
arrangement effective Oct. 5 is be- 
ing studied and while some diffi- 
culties are expected the general 
plan is regarded as a move in the 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.0.b. shipping point 
Tungsten types 
For each 1% tungsten contained 
Solid scrap containing over 12%...1.80c 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%....1.60 

Turnings, millings containing 
IE IN Sai. dod borin wera Ns oe 1.40 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% .1.25 


Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium....... 12, 
Turnings, millings, same basis. ..10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 


g 


ME re a eg ig 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis..... 11.50 
STEEL 














right direction. It seems probable 
sufficient material will be available 
to fill most pressing needs of de- 
fense buyers. A large number of 
small orders, formerly going to 
mills, is expected to be sent to 
secondary suppliers, which will re- 
lieve mills of considerable difficulty. 


Jobbers in second sheets have 
trouble getting supplies because 
mills find customers in some cases 
willing to take seconds instead of 
firsts. This reduces supvly of 
material to dealers in seconds. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—The steel industry is ad- 
justing itself to priority and other 
regulations. Plants are at maxi- 
mum capacity, practically all or- 
ders being for defense projects. 
Larger fabricators are complying 
with official supggestions to sub- 
contract to small plants, which in 
turn are working at full speed. 
Shortage of steel at Washington 
and Oregon shipyards seems less 
acute than in California. Stocks of 
local jobbers have been exhausted 
but yard inventories have thus far 
prevented serious delays in opera- 
tions. While .requirements have 
heen met so far, shipyard execu- 
tives do not minimize the _ possi- 
bilities of the situation but believe 
they are well protected under pri- 
orities regulations. 


Boeing Aircraft Co. has received 
an additional war department con- 
tract for $337,447,057 for an un- 
stated number of long range for- 
tress bombers. 


Large tonnages of shapes, bars 
and other items are involved in 
Alaska air base projects, bids 
opened almost daily by United 
States engineer, Seattle. Bonne- 
ville power administration has 
called bids at Portland, Sept. 23, 
for unstated tonnage of shapes for 
Bonneville-Vancouver transmission 
line, while United States engineer, 
Portland, will open bids Oct. 10 
for unstated tonnage involved in 
trash racks, stop logs and other 
equipment for Bonneville power- 
house. 

Seattle, unable to get satisfac- 
tory delivery of plates for a 22- 
inch water line, has called bids 
Sept. 25 for 286 tons of 20-inch 
cast iron centrifugal pipe. Ta- 
coma has appropriated $230,000 for 
a proposed water supply line, 9910 
feet. Bids will be called for weld- 
ed steel, alternate for concrete pipe. 
Consumers and dealers are ad- 
justing to new regulations affect- 
ing scrap and the market is grad- 
ually being stabilized. Receipts are 
under requirements and are not 
expected to increase unless the 
price ceiling is modified. Rolling 
mills report no immediate concern 
but foundries find it difficult to ob- 
tain sufficient cast iron scrap. 


Ferro Price Reaffirmed 


Tennessee Products Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has notified the trade 
it has reaffirmed for fourth quar- 
ter its price of $145 per gross ton, 
f.o.b. furnace, Rockdale or Rock- 
wood, Tenn., for standard ferro- 
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manganese, with usual differentials 
for less than carload quantities. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 90 


Rearrangement of sheet mill out- 
put, due to increasing tonnage of 
plates produced on continuous strip 
sheet mills, has not caused revi- 
sions in tin plate output. 

There have been reductions in 
output of cold mills, but the ton- 
nage has not come off that portion 
being delivered to tin mills. As a 
result, tin mill output is unchanged 
at 94 per cent of capacity, with 
most mills at or above rated ca- 
pacity. 

Virtually all current tin plate out- 
put is going into sanitary cans, as 
packers are making strong efforts 
to pack bumper crops in all parts 
of the country. An unusually large 
portion is being packed into large 
cans for the army, as well as for 
export. 

Miscellaneous tin plate users ex- 
pect better deliveries within the 
next 30 to 60 days, after the peak 
in sanitary can business. In a few 
instances, mills have been able to 
squeeze in a little more of this 
business and this will show a grad- 
ual increase from now on. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Shortage of iron 
and steel and other essential war 
materials may result in further 
curtailment of civilian manufac- 
tures in Canada, according to in- 
formation in government circles. 
It is stated that any one of the 
existing controllers can tell a man- 
ufacturer he must get along with 
50 per cent or less of raw materi- 
als used last year to make an addi- 
tional supply available for war in- 
dustry. This has special bearing 
on steel and already strict priority 
regulation has been put into effect, 
as well as freezing of stocks in 
hands of warehouse dealers and 
some larger consuming plants. 

Owing to difficulty in obtaining 
sheets, plates and other steel ma- 
terials, Canada now faces a serious 
shortage of freight and passenger 
railway cars. Car building com- 
panies report it is practically im- 
possible to get enough steel to 
build cars to fill current orders. 
Rolling stock builders as well as 
railroad companies are urging the 
Ottawa government to give steel 
for rolling stock construction much 
higher priority. 

Fresh interest in steel plates and 
sheets is spreading on an ever 
broadening angle. Priority control 
is being strictly enforced with the 
result that only such consumers 
as are directly associated with the 
war effort are receiving deliveries. 


Orders for merchant bars are 
piling rapidly and mills now report 
production to the-end of the year 
fully booked. Bars also come un- 
der strict control of the govern- 
ment, with the result that nonwar 
industry is having trouble placing 
orders. Small quantity buying is 
brisk and mills still accept orders 
for some sizes. Alloy steel output 
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is less than consumption needs, 
with persistent heavy demand from 
many quarters. 

While some tapering was noted 


in structural steel lettings last 
week, the volume continues well 
above average for normal times, 
totaling about 9000 tons. 

Pig iron demand is increasing, 


but no improvement is reported in 
supply, although merchant melters 
hope that blowing in of the new 
furnace at Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., may result in great- 
er production of foundry and mal- 
leable pig iron. 


Brisk trading continues in iron 
and steel scrap with demand ex- 
ceeding supply. Steel mills and 


electric furnace operators are fairly 
well supplied with steel grades, a 
number of which have been large 
importers from the\ United States 
in recent months, but still are tak- 
ing all offerings from domestic 
sources. Supply of cast scrap and 
stove plate is far under consumers’ 
demand. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 91 


With little possibility of the bolt 
and nut industry obtaining a group 


rating, some manufacturers’ are 
seeking individual ratings, with 
fair prospect of obtaining A-10. 


This would at least cover general 
requirements of ordinary grades 


on a quarterly basis, the normal 
and more satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Where jobs take _ special 


ratings they will be able to obtain 
better deliveries. 

Eastern bolt and nut makers 
have defense work engaging in 
some instances more than 60 per 
cent capacity. The average for the 
industry, however, is nearer 50 
per cent. 
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When a wire rope fails, 
the equipment on which 
it is used is tempo- 
rarily out of business, 
production stops, 
time is lost and labor 
is wasted ... The best 
recommendation for 
‘*HERCULES”’ (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope is its 
performance record, by 
which it continues to make and hold 
friends — year after year... In orderto 
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Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 93 


London—( By Cable)—-Demand for 
steel for war purposes is further 
intensified in Great Britain. Ordi- 
narily structural steel market is 
quiet, owing to restrictions on civi- 
lian building. Steel output is in- 
creasingly diverted to war require- 
ments. Sheet mills are active but 
domestic tin plate buying is mod- 
erate. There is slight activity in 
export markets. The situation in 
scrap is growing tighter. 


Iron Ore 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 93 


Another new high record for 
consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore was made in August at 6,534,- 
424 gross tons, against 6,497,442 
tons in July, 1941, and 5,700,743 
tons in August of last year. Con- 
sumption for the year to Sept. 1 
at 49,712,949 tons was an all-time 
record for any similar period, com- 
paring with 38,557,004 tons for the 
like period of last year. 

Total ore at furnaces and on 
Lake Erie docks Sept. 1 was 36,- 
468,769 tons against 31,597,386 tons 
a month ago and 32,934,665 tons a 
year ago. On Lake Erie docks of 
the United States alone on Sept. 1 
were 4,011,601 tons, against 2 340,- 
517 a month ago and 4,226,579 a 
year ago. United States consump- 
tion of Lake iron ore in August 
was 6,393,215 tons, with Canadian 
141,209 tons. 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 91 


Distribution of coke oven by-prod- 
ucts is increasingly linked with de- 
fense requirements, toluol and phe- 
nol being practically on a man- 








I be suitable for all purposes, 
\ **tHERCULES” is made in 
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Round Strand and 
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formed type ...If you will 
tell us how you use Wire 
Rope, we shall be glad to 
suggest the construction and type we 
consider best for your conditions. 
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datory basis with little for civilian 


industrial requirements. As a re- 
sult less toluol is going to the 
lacquer trade, munitions taking 
an increasing volume, although one 
defense toluol plant in Texas is 
getting into production. With an- 
other to follow pressure may be 
eased by the end of the year. The 
same is true of phenol for plastics, 
the latter with high ratings getting 
first call. Naphthalene is limited 
as to supply, but is not as tight as 
toluol or phenol. 


Oil Price Advances 


@ Mid-Continent lubricating oils 
have advanced in price from % to 1 
cent a gallon in reflection of a 
heavy demand and tight stocks. 
Neutral oils are up *%-cent and 
bright stocks 1 cent. The Penn- 
sylvania lubricating oil market is 
firmer with some refiners asking 
slightly higher than posted prices. 


Committee Completes 
Cast Scrap Schedule 


@ The cast scrap committee ap- 
pointed by the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc. at the request 
of OPA to recommend a new sched- 
ule and specifications for cast iron 
grades to supplant the much 
amended ceiling price schedule now 
in effect, convened at the Sher- 
man hotel, Chicago, last week. 
While details of the committee’s 
effort were not revealed, it is un- 
derstood that after extended dis- 
cussions a new schedule and speci- 
fications were worked out, approved 
and transmitted to the institute to 
be combined with the recommenda- 
tions of a committee on _ steel 
grades and subsequently submitted 
to OPA. It is also understood that 
the recommended schedule and 
specifications represent a_ distinct 


improvement over those now in 
force. 
Chicago chapter officers have 


been re-elected, as follows: William 
iPohn, Pohn Iron & Metal Co., Chi- 
cago, president; H. S. Lewis, Price 
Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, first 
vice. president; Frank Grossman, 
Grossman Bros. Co., Milwaukee, 
second vice president; Rufus A. 
Heller, W. Heller & Son Inc, 
Peoria, Ill., third vice president; 
Henry Rosenthal, Briggs & Turivas, 
Blue Island, Ill, treasurer; and 
Ralph Michaels, Hyman-Machaels 
Co., Chicago, secretary. 

The executive committee is com- 
prised of W. J. Ross, Hyman- 
Michaels Co., Chicago, chairman; 
Max Schlossberg, M. S. Kaplan 
Co., Chicago; William Weiss, Mid- 
land Steel & Equipment Corp., Chi- 
cago; Ralph Kolkmeyer, Luria Bros. 
& Co. Inc., Chicago; A. J. Clonick, 
Clonick Steel Co., Chicago; Isador 
Behr, Joseph Behr & Sons, Rock- 
ford, Ill; Walter Erman, Erman- 
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Howell & Co. Inc., Chicago; Ernest 
Krulewitch, Simon Krulewitch Inc., 
Chicago; John T. McEnroe,’ John sie 
McEnroe Co., Chicago; Arthur M. 
Price, Price-Watson Co., Chicago; 
Max Patinken, Peopies Iron & 
Metal Co., Chicago; and Frank 
Cohen, D. R. & F. A. Cohen, Chi- 
cago, 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—-Shortages of 230,000 
short tons of copper in 1941 and of 
770,000 tons in 1942 are estimated 
by the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement. Estimated supply for 
1941 was placed at 1,650,000 tons 
against estimated demand of 1,880,- 
000 while for 1942 they were, re- 
spectively, 1,800,000 and 2,270,000 
short tons. Other developments dur- 
ing the week emnhasized tightness 
of most metal markets. SPAB has 
decided to spur production and cur- 
tail consumption for non-essential 
purposes. 

Copper—Metals Reserve Co. like- 
ly will pay a substantial increase in 
the price for Chilean copper while 
high-cost domestic producers will 
receive a subsidy. Some consumers 
have been asked to pay considerably 
more than 12.50c per pound to 
dealers who have been given per- 
mission to close out certain ac- 
counts at prices above the 12-cent 
maximum. 

Lead—OPM is expected to exer- 
cise 100 per cent priority over do- 
mestic lead compared with the pres- 
ent 35 to 40 per cent control over 
total supplies which is exercised 
through its allocation of MRC im- 
ports. MRC has taken delivery on 


88,871 tons of foreign lead, has 5203 
tons afloat, and 151,053 tons on 
order. 


Zine—OPA officials have had sev- 
eral complaints from consumers 
that they are being asked 15.00c 
to 16.00c a pound for zinc. OPA ex- 
perts are now investigating the 
situation. While some producers in- 
dicated they might advance the 
price 7% points, officials in Wash- 
ington state that there is an in- 
formal understanding that pro- 
ducers will not advance the price 
until after they have discussed the 
situation with government officials. 


Tin—OPA issued an amendment 
to the tin price schedule, classifying 
as Grade B pig tin which assays 
99.80 per cent pure but contains 
impurities exceeding the tolerances 
for grade A tin. A price ceiling of 
52.00c a pound for Grade A anda 
discount of *-cent for Grade B tin 
were established. OPA indicated 
that it is “not terribly exercised” 
over the present high Far Eastern 
tin price which has restricted offer- 
ings in the domestic market. 


Equipment 


New York — Machine tools not 
included in the ruling effective Aug. 
15, by which numerous units were 
readjusted as to delivery in order 
of importance, are now subject to 
similar regulations. Supplemental 
order covering this group became 
operative Sept. 15. Machines about 
ready for shipment or nearing com- 
pletion are being diverted from 
original buyers to others consid- 
ered more important to the defense 
program with the time element 
keyed to the general defense sched- 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 





— Copper: : 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 


Sept. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
2-19 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 
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Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
me. ee OL 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 


5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 


Composition Brass Turnings 
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ule involving plants about ready 
for production. As a result some 
plants are getting equipment ahead 
of schedule at the expense of oth- 
ers. Meanwhile new placements 
with builders and dealers continue 
heavy and aggregate backlogs are 
maintained or even mounting. Ma- 
chine tool industry is probably 
keyed at a higher pitch than most 
and with new plants and expansions 
steadily getting into production is 
meeting demands in a most satis- 
factory manner. Supplies, includ- 
ing steel, castings, fixtures, parts 
and motors as a rule are obtain- 
able to meet record-breaking pro- 
duction of shop equipment, 
Boston—-Buying of machine tool 
equipment for aircraft construc- 
tion, including engines, continues 
heavy. Production at New England 
machine tool plants is at a record 
level and mounting, limited only 
by skilled labor supply, which is 
not as acute as earlier in the emer- 
gency. Materials, parts and fix- 


Construction 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND—General Hard Chromium 
Plating Co., 13000 Athens avenue, will 
use triple present space in new plant at 
3180 Berea road, to be occupied Nov. 15. 
Additional machinery will be installed. 
Plant is 100 per cent on defense work. 


James T. Sass is manager. 
CLEVELAND—Champion Machine & 


Forging Co., 3695 East Seventy-eighth 
street, has let general contract at $693,- 
135 to Sam W. Emerson Co., 1836 Euclid 
avenue, for a plant addition. (Noted 
Sept. 15.) 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Cap Screw 
Co., 2917 East Seventy-ninth street, has 
let contract to R. E. Nixon Co., 1737 Eu- 
clid avenue, for a plant addition. (Noted 
Sept. 15.) 

CLEVELAND—Weatherhead Corp., 300 
East 18ist street, producer of shell fuze 
assemblies and aircraft parts, has made 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 100 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 101 in this issue, 





lease agreement with Defense Plant 
Corp. for $1,018,200 for additional ma- 
chinery and equipment to be installed in 
present plant. 


CLEVELAND—Bender Mfg. & Repair 
Co., 2135 Columbus road, has been 


formed by Joseph Bender Jr., formerly of 
Bender Body Co., Elyria, O., and has 
leased about 14,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing space. 

CLEVELAND Collamer Machine 
Works, 1620 Collamer road, will build a 
plant addition 40 x 40 feet. 


CLEVELAND—Jack & Heintz _ Inc., 
Hanna building, has been given an addi- 
tional grant of $146,089 by the govern- 
ment for adding to facilities for produc- 
tion of electric airplane starters. 


ELYRIA, O.—Buildings and machinery 
of Bender Body Co,, Clark street, will 
be sold separately at public auction Oct. 
7-10, by Gust Rosen, auctioneer, N.B.C. 
building, Cleveland. Hugh Wells, Leader 
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tures are ample for this high out- 
put; only in rare spots are delays 
noted, which do not materially 
affect production. While demand 
for all types of machinery is in ex- 
cess of production, and small tool 
makers are pressed to meet require- 
ments, need for screw machines is 
outstanding. 

Seattle—The market is active but 
limited by priority regulations, 
overtaxed transportation facilities 
from eastern centers and slow de- 
liveries. United States engineer 
has awarded contract for bench- 
board sections at Bonneville power 
house. to Westinghouse at $45,254. 
Wetsinghouse is low to Bonneville 
project at $151,160 for furnishing 
a 30,000-kva condenser for Midway 
substation. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
is low, $99,189, for furnishing 14 
tractors with trailbuilders. United 
States engineer, Portland, Oreg., 
has called bids Oct. 9 for 27 dis- 
connecting switches for Bonneville 
powerhouse. 


+a Enterprise 


building, Cleveland, is trustee. 


GENEVA, O.—Geneva Metal Wheel Co. 
is building an addition 27 x 80 feet for 
sand and pig iron storage and a ware- 
house addition 60 x 85 feet, increasing 
floor space 7260 square feet. 


MIDDLEFTELD, O.—Vichek Tool Co., 
3001 East Eighty-seventh street, Cleve- 
land, Donald B. Wilson, secretary, will 
build a 45 x 115-foot addition to its 
plastics plant here, the second enlarge- 
ment of the plant in two years. 


PAINESVILLE, O.—Diamond Alkali 
Co. will build and operate a magnesium 
plant with capacity of 36,000,000 pounds 
annually, to be financed by Defense 
Plant Corp., Washington. 


RAVENNA, O.—Allied Machine & En- 
gineering Corp., Roy Wilt, attorney, 
N.B.C. building, Cleveland, is seeking lo- 
cation with 50,000 square feet floor space 
for manufacture of bomb fuzes and lock 
nuts. Company now is operating in plant 
of Portage Machine Co., 243 Myrtle ave- 
nue, Ravenna, O. Cleveland, Salem and 
New Philadelphia locations are being 
considered. 


Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Auto-Ordnance 
Corp. is planning to build a two-story 
addition 60 x 80 feet, estimated to cost 
$50,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — Bridgeport 
Brass Co. is building a plant for manu- 
facture of cartridge cases, to cost about 


$4,275,000, financed by Defense Plant 
Corp. 
Massachusetts 


ATTLEBORO, MASS.—American Metal 
Crafts Co. is building a one-story plant 
50 x 270 feet, estimated to cost $70,000, 
with equipment. 


DORCHESTER, MASS.—Meisel Press 
Mfg. Co., Dorchester avenue, will build a 
plant unit costing $900,000 to $1,000,000. 
Cleverdon, Varney & Pike, 46 Cornhill 
street, Boston, are engineers. 


MILFORD, MASS.—Milford Rivet & 
Machine Co. is building a one-story ad- 
dition 30 x 110 feet, to cost about $45,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Storm Drop 
Forging Co. is adding to its heat treat- 
ing department. 50 x 100 feet and 32 x 








66 feet, to cost about $85,000, with equip- 
ment, (Noted July 21). 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—wNicholson File 
Co., 23 Acorn street, will build a one- 
story 50 x 120-foot power plant costing 
about $50,000. Jenks & Ballou, 2600 In- 
dustrial Trust building, are engineers. 


Vermont 


WINDSOR, VT.—Cone Automatic Ma- 
chine Co. Ine. will build an addition for 
machine production, costing about $350,- 
000, with equipment, financed by De- 
fense Plant Corp. 


New York 


BUFFALO—National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co., South Park avenue, will let 
contract soon for a further plant addi- 
tion to cost over $40,000. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—U. S. Hoff- 
man Co., A. Connett, manager, Lamson 
street, Syracuse, N. Y., will build a plant 
addition costing about $250,000. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—National 
Carbon Co. Inc., Madison and West 117th 
streets, Lakewood, O., will build addi- 
tions 93 x 450 and 134 x 210 feet. Con- 
tract has been given Scrufari Construc- 
tion Co. Inc., 825 Fifteenth street, at 
about $200,000. H. T. Reed, care owner, 
is engineer. 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J.—CO2 Fire Equipment 
Co., 10 Empire street, will buiid a one- 
story 220 x 440-foot manufacturing 
building. Contract has been given Wig- 
ton-Abbott Corp., 1225 South avenue, 
Plainfield, N. J. Estimated cost is about 
$400,000. 


Pennsylvania 


PITTSBURGH—Mine Safety Appliance 
Co., J. T. Ryan, president, 300 Braddock 
avenue, has let contract for a six-story 
manufacturing building and boiler house, 
estimated to cost $80,000, to Navarro 
Corp., 6219 Broad street. 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA.—Pittsburgh 
Corning Glass Corp., L. O. Griffith, super- 
intendent, has let a contract for a cellu- 
lar glass manufacturing plant to H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Hanna building, Cleveland, 
at estimated cost of $150,000. 


Michigan 


CASSOPOLIS, MICH.—Fruit belt elec- 
tric co-operative, R. Thompson, manager, 
will install additional generating facili- 
ties at cost of about $125,000 with 
funds allotted by REA. 


DETROIT—Plasteel Corp., 1562 Penob- 
scot building, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to deal in plastic prod- 
ucts, by Albert L. Bunting, same address. 


DETROIT—Westool Mfg. Co., 3491 Lin- 
coln avenue, has been incorporated with 
$4000 capital to manufacture tools, dies 
and jigs, by Harold H. Stilson, 19209 
Teppert avenue, Detroit. 


DETROIT—Air Craft Machine & Engi- 
neering Inc., 439 East Fort street, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture parts, tools and fixtures, 
by John Farrell, same address. 


DETROIT—George A. Maher Mfg. Co., 
2-244 General Motors building, has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture metal products, by George 
A. Maher, same address. 


DETROIT—Superior Magnesium Corp., 


1026 Lafayette building, Detroit, has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital 


in magnesium, by J. Vernon 
Phila- 


to deal 
Pimm, 325 Land Title building, 
delphia. 


ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Oakland county 
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WILLIAMS Zuckeis 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 
THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION. Welds faster, 

easier. Recommended for continuous 

~ operation, CUTS COSTS. Eliminates re- 
jects and reduces labor and current costs. 

REE ! soox 


Writeforit Today! HOBART BROS. CO., Box ST. $13, 0. 


NAETALS OF EVERy 


D 
Promptly made to your €s¢ 
exact specifications. We can furnish R, 
any size or style of perforations desired. 2 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. (a) 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill. V 
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GALVANIZING 


« GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED - 
ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HOT 
DIP 


**To Economize—Galvanize at Enterprise!’’ 








Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


This book covers many phases 
of pickling room practice and 
construction and maintenance 
of pickling equipment. 


Price 
Postpaid 
$5.00 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
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King 
PERFORATING Co. 


5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 











ARE ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA ENEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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QUALITY GEARS 


For nearly half a century SIMONDS has 
been the word for Quality Gears. SIMONDS 
Gears are of all types; cast and forged— 
steel, gray iron, bronze, 
metal; also silent steel, rawhide and bakelite 


aluminum, monel 


Write for complete information. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE — DIESEL - ELECTRIC 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°’Sii 


Rotary Type 


CUTTING - OFF 
MACHINES 


for Rounds 
1" to 24" Dia. 


TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 


15 Thomson Ave. Pittsburgh Dist. McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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drainage commission, E. F. Clark, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., chairman, is having plans 
made for a sewage disposal plant to 
serve five square miles, estimated to cost 
about $980,000, and has applied for a 
WPA allottment. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Perfection Tool & Metal 
Heat Treating Co., 1742 West Hubbard 
street, has bought a building adjoining 
its plant, two and three stories, 100 x 
108 feet, to expand its facilities for de- 
fense work, now about 85 per cent of 
its total. 


DECATUR, ILL.—City plans extension 
of power plant and installation of addi- 
tional boiler, stokers and other acces- 
sories. Warren & Van Praag, Decatur, 
are engineers. 


Indiana 


INDIANA HARBOR, IND. Inland 
Steel Co. has given contract to Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleveland for its sixth 
blast furnace, with capacity of 1000 
tons daily. 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—Studebaker Corp. 
will build a one-story 71 x 172-foot chip 
and oil house to cost about $55,000. 
Giffels & Vallet, 1000 Marquette building, 
Detroit, are engineers. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co., 2001 Laurens street, has 
rejected bids for a foundry building 
and will readvertise. Estimated cost is 
about $350,000. O. D. Conover, 1740 East 
Twelfth street, Cleveland, is engineer. 

BALTIMORE — American Totalisator 
Co., 5 East Center street, will take bids 
soon on a one-story 100 x 150-foot plant 
and warehouse at Twenty-eighth street 
and Hampden avenue, to cost about $50,- 
000. H. F. Baldwin, 12 East Pleasant 
street, is architect. 


BALTIMORE American Hammered 
Piston Ring division of Koppers Co., 
Burk and Hamburg streets, will build 
plant for defense production of aircraft 
engine parts, including several one- 
story buildings, project to cost $1,250,000, 
of which about $900,000 will be for ma 
chinery and equipment. Defense Plant 
Corp. will finance. 


BALTIMORE—Julien P. Frieze & Sons 
division of Bendix Aviation Corp. is build- 
ing a plant 160 x 325 feet for manufac- 
ture of aviation and metereological in- 
struments, on Taylor road, near Towson, 
Md. 


Missouri 


ST, LOUIS—Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel 
Engine Co., 3300 South Second street, 
will build a one-story 117 x 200-foot ad- 
dition to its machine shop, contract to 
Smith-Cooke Construction aks 4829 
Easton avenue. Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
New York, are engineers. 

ST. LOUIS—Monsanto Chemical Co., 
1700 South Second street, is building an 
additional story to its four-story plant 
at 8025 Idaho avenue. T. P. Barnett Co., 
Arcade building is architect. 


ST. LOUIS—Carondelet Foundry Co., 
2100 South Kingshighway boulevard, is 
building one-story additions 30 x 60 feet 
and 25 x 60 feet to its warehouse at 
4938 Bischoff avenue. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE—A. O, Smith Corp., 3533 
West Twenty-seventh street, will let 
contract soon for one-story additions 
300 x 400 and 200 x 600 feet. E. W. 
Burgess, care owner, is engineer. 


MILWAUKEE—Pelton Steel Casting 


Co,, West Dewey place, will build an 
addition 60 x 134 feet. 
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Texas 


FREEPORT, TEX.—Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., plans third magnesium 
plant, twice as large as its two other 
local plants combined, with capacity of 
72,000,000 pounds magnesium annually. 
Plant will be owned by Defense Plant 
Corp. and operated by Dow Chemical Co. 


Iowa 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Rath Packing 
Co. will let contracts soon for a five- 
story beef-killing building and six-story 
cold storage building, at cost of about 
$150,000. Henschen, Everds & Crombie, 
59 East Van Buren street, Chicago, are 
engineers. 


Nevada 


LAS VEGAS, NEV.—Basic Refractories 
Inc., Hanna building, Cleveland, will 
build and operate a magnesium plant 
near Midway, Nev., costing $63,000,000, 
financed by Defense Plants Corp. Wash- 
ington, 


California 


BELL, CALIF.—Apex Steel Corp., 6111 
South Eastern avenue, is adding 10,000 
square feet floor space to its foundry. 


LOS ANGELES—Fluor Corp., builder 
of steel tanks, is building an office 
building addition at 2500 South Atlantic 
boulevard, 37 x 37 feet, costing $6500. 


LOS ANGELES—Don Davidson, 5146 
Alhambra avenue, is building a machine 
shop 50 x 100 feet, costing $7500. 


LOS ANGELES—Hard Chrome Engi- 
neering Co., 1051 East Slauson avenue, 
will build a new plant 60 x 97 feet, at 
1717 East Slauson avenue, to cost $14,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Pacific Steel Products 
Inc. has been incorporated with $2,500,- 
000 capital by F. E. Neary and associ- 
ates. Sherman & Sherman, 411 West 
Fifth street, are representatives. 


LOS ANGELES—Parts Engineering & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
2500 shares no par value by H. E. and 
A. M. Montgomery, of Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. J. E. Dalton, Stock Exchange 
building, Los Angeles, is representative. 


LOS ANGELES—Western Industrial 
Engineering Co., 2223 East Thirty- 
seventh street, is building a plant at 
3301 Medford street, over 94,000 square 
feet of floor space, for manufacture of 
structural steel products, aviation sup- 
plies and magnetic testing machinery. A 
government order for $225,000 worth of 
the latter has been taken. 


LOS ANGELES—WwWestelectric Castings 
Inc., 2040 Canfield avenue, is building a 
6000-square foot foundry addition for 
production of iron and steel castings. 


LOS ANGELES—National Supply Co., 
Border avenue and Carson street, Tor- 
rance, Calif., has started expansion to 
cost $2,000,000, enlarging forging and 
machine shop facilities for production 
of shafts for large ships and other 
forgings for the Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission. Building will be 150 x 750 feet, 
equipped with 1500-ton press, cranes, 
furnaces and other accessories. 


LOS ANGELES—Bechtel-McCone-Par- 
sons, 601 West Fifth street, has been 
given contract to design and construct 
large ammonia plant for the ordnance 
department, costing $17,000,000, to be 
operated by Hercules Powder Co. Loca- 
tion not yet announced. 


LYNWOOD, CALIF.—Sammons & Sons 
are building a machine shop at 10704 
Alameda street, costing $2000. 


NORTH LONG BEACH, CALIF.— 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works, San Fran- 
cisco, is building a branch plant at 2340 
Artesia street for manufacture of parts 
for steam marine engines. 








ORANGE, CALIF.—Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., 403 West Maple street, is 
building a warehouse 74 x 63 feet at 
cost of $8000. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Consolidated Air- 
craft Co., 3302 Pacific Highway, is build- 
ing an addition to its experimental 
laboratory 200 x 325 feet, costing $130,- 
000. 


Oregon 


TROUTDALE, OREG.—OPM has rec- 
ommended construction of aluminum 
plant here with capacity of 90,000,000 
pounds annually. Plant will be govern- 
ment owned and operated by aluminum 
Co. of America. 


Washington 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—-Weldit Tank 
& Steel Co., 1806 Cornwall street, is re- 
modeling and enlarging plant. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Regents of 
Western College of Education will take 
bids Oct. 2 for first unit of proposed 
$100,000 addition to boiler plant, includ- 
ing two high-pressure boilers, stokers 
and other equipment. Lincoln Bouillon, 
Seattle, is consulting engineer. 


MT. VERNON, WASH.—Survey has 
been completed by the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, and bids will be called soon on 
proposed $3,790,000 naval air base on 
Whidby island. 


SEATTLE—Northwest Bolt & Nut Co., 
4502 Fourteenth avenue, N. W., is build- 
ing a 52 x 56-foot plant addition. 


SEATTLE—Prefabricated Ships, has 
been incorporated with $156,000 capital 
by J. J. Koenig and associates, 1430 
Joseph Vance building. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Location of an 
aluminum plant here is considered cer- 
tain following approval by Defense 
Plant Corp. Plans call for investment of 
$3,900,000. Output is planned for 15,000 
tons annually. Plant to be operated by 
Olin Corp., Alton, IIll., subsidiary of 
Western Cartridge Co. 


TACOMA, WASH.—City commission is 
considering $625,000 appropriation to en- 
large power substation, including two 42,- 
000-kva. transformer’ banks, circuit 
breakers and other equipment and equip- 


ment for one 36,000-kvs_ transformer 
bank. 
Canada 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. — Outboard 
Marine & Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd. Monag- 
han road, manufacturer of engines and 
motors, will build plant addition costing 
$28,000, without equipment, general con- 
tract to Bradford & Hoshal, 1170 Yonge 
street, Toronto, Ont. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Coulter Copper & 
Brass Co. Ltd., 115 Sumach ss street, 
manufacturer of bakery and _ confec- 
tionery copper machinery and equipment, 
has let contract to Holtby Construction 
Co., 279 Rusholme road, for a plant addi- 
tion costing $30,000, without equipment. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Atlas Steels Ltd., 
maker of special alloy steels, will build 
further plant addition at Main street 
works, costing $500,000, with equipment. 


SYDNEY, N. S.—Dominion Steel & 
Coal Corp. Ltd., will build an addition 
to cost $60,000, without equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Oxygen Co. of 
Canada, 2549 St. James street West, is 
having plans prepared and will ask bids 
soon for a plant addition costing about 
$50,000 with equipment. Perry, Luke & 
Little, 1405 Bishop street, are architects. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Pro- 
pellers Ltd., 1010 St. Catharine street 
West, will build addition costing $350,- 
000, contract to Collet Freres Ltd., 1978 
Parthenais square. 
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THE TUNGSTEN-MOLYBDENUM STEEL 
that handles like 18-4-] 


Your heat-treating and forging practice on high 
speed steel need not be thrown out of gear by the tung- 
sten shortage. 

Bethlehem 66—a medium-low tungsten molybdenum 
steel—handles virtually the same as 18-4-1 grades. The 
only difference in treatment is that 66 is quenched from 
75 deg. F. to 100 deg. F. lower than 18-4-1. 

Bethlehem 66 High-Speed steel is not subject to 
excessive decarburization. It is thoroughly dependable, 
will handle the same jobs as 18-4-1 grades and will turn 
in a comparable performance. 


The following is a typical analysis range of Eethlehem 
66 tool steel. 


Cr =3.75/4.25 
V =1.40/1.75 
Mo =4.50/5.50 


C=.79/.84 
Mn =.20/.40 
Si =.20/.40 
W =5.00/5.75 


For complete details on Bethlehem 66 High-Speed 
tool steel, write to Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY — 


September 29 ,1941 
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HESE are just a few samples of 

the calls that are coming in all 
day long to the eight Scully ware- 
houses. And each warehouse is on the 
job day and night — making every 
effort to provide the kind of service 
that has made the Scully name fa- 


mous. Phone, write or wire Scully if 








ck i broken 
‘*Our truck 1S 
down —how quickly omy, 
you get us that roa? 


you need steel, steel products, copper, 
brass, tools, equipment and machin- 
ery. Our warehouse locations—near 
the great industrial centers—make 
prompt delivery possible. You'll find 
Scully a friendly, reliable source of sup- 
ply. Ask for a copy of our handy Stock 
List and Reference Book. It’s free. 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Distributors 


of Steel, 


Steel Products, Copper and Brass 


Warehouses at CHICAGO 
ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK, N.J. 


The Marh of Quality 





to 





CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON - BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS 


The Marh of Service 





“We're 200 miles away 
hut we must have 





‘‘We must have these 


by 8:00 a.m!” 







that 
93 
stuff tomorrow: 
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Manufacturers of GRINDING WHEELS — JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Distributors in all principal cities . 
Sales Offices: — Chicago - New York - Detroit - Pittsburgh - Cleveland - Cincinnati - Milwaukee - Philadelphia 


September 29 ,1941 














With complete laboratory facilities 
Macklin experimental engineers 
constantly flash Macklin men in the 


field the results. of new research 


on product control, development, 


better means and methods. 

This scientific probing goes far to 
maintain Macklin’s reputation for 
grinding wheels of highest quality 


that “Protect Your Production.” 


Ask for the services of a Macklin 
sales engineer who, without obliga- 
tion, will give you practical assist- 


ance with your grinding problems. 














CKLIN COMPANY 
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American Institution 


@ The convention 
in full swing and for weeks to come 
many a hotel room will be blue 
with smoke, many a wife will be 
brought home a little pacifier, and 
many an expense account will take 
a lot of figuring. It’s a part of the 
great American scene which keeps 
the hotels in business, gives a bit 
of surcease to a lot of hard working 
guys in a hundred different indus- 
tries, and revives some of the world’s 
best and worst “parlor” humor. 


season is now 


‘‘Bars'’ Preferred 


@ This past week it was the Iron 
and Steel Engineers’ Show in Cleve- 
land where steelmen and STEEL- 
men took off three days to sit in on 
some outstanding technical sessions 
and inspect an attractive array of ex- 
hibits in the Public Auditorium. 
The week before it was the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
(NIAA) conference held this year 
in Toronto at the spacious Royal 
York. Uniforms of all varieties, col- 
ors, shapes and sizes are to be seen 
there today, well filled by clean cut 
lads of a half dozen countries, in- 
cluding some 11,000 American boys, 
so we understand. War flavored a 
lot of the stories to be heard and 
we liked best the true tale of the last 
shipload of German prisoners 
brought over to Canada _ and 
placed in one of the several prison 
camps some distance from town. Ap 
parently they were officers of vary- 
ing ranks and although not exactly 
unruly they were nevertheless not 
the least bit happy and after a few 
days one of their leaders protested 
vigorously that the Canadians were 
violating international law by keep- 
ing officer prisoners behind bars. 
What bars? Why the screens that 
covered their windows. Pish-tosh, 
thought the Canadians but that 
night the Germans tore off every 
bit of screening and crumpled it up 
to assert their rights. But they did 
so without much forethought. In 
came the mosquitos and in came 
swarms of black flies and just three 
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days later in came the German offi- 
cer to the Canadian commandant to 
ask permission in his best pidgin 
English to straighten out the screens 
and put them back on the windows! 


Good Neighbors 


B® You may recall the item here 
sometime ago about the Animal 
Trap Company of America in Lititz, 
Pa., and now they're back in the 
news again. A department of the 
Loudon Packing Co. is also over in 
Lititz and with the great shortage 
of labor the packing company turned 
to the local labor regulation man, 
or whatever you might call him, to 
help figure out how to handle the 
thousands of baskets of perishable 
items that simply had to be proc 
essed. Without any hesitation, Mr. 
Woolworth, president of the Animal 
Trap Co., loaned them forty men 
from his plant based on the very 
sensible theory that tomatoes spoil 
while steel will not rot quite as 
easily. Now that the big rush is 
over the men are back making 
steel traps and everybody is happy. 
And that is the good neighbor policy 
as practiced in the pleasant little 
town of Lititz. 


Pretty Bouquet 

@ “Wing Tips” continues to have 
orchids tossed its way. Here is 
what Bert D. Lynn of Douglas Air- 
craft Co. writes from Santa Monica, 
California: 

Congratulations on your inter 
esting and informative new fea 
ture, “Wing Tips.” In_ helping 
to solve the problems confronting 
the aircraft industry today and 
bring increased efficiency in per 
forming the tasks that lie ahead, 
“Wing Tips” renders a definite 
defense service. 

Appreciated 

@ Sreev’s Readers Service Depart- 
ment performs with a capital “S” 
for Service. Questions and requests 
of all kinds and shapes come in reg 
ularly and are accepted as calmly as 
Byron Nelson sinks a 10 foot putt. 
Only once in a blue moon are they 


a" 











stopped for the answer and we think 
the main reason is the nice thank 
you notes that give them that add- 
ed incentive. A typical one is this 
from Robert E. House of the Vendo 
Co. in Kansas City: 

Please accept our sincere thanks 
for your comprehensive reply to 
our inquiry about methods used 
to test steel parts for flaws and im- 
perfections. You have given us a 
very clear picture. 


Powder Metallurgy 


@ This past week before the Powder 
Metallurgy Conference at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Detroit Editor, A. H. 
Allen presented a technical paper 
which will appear in next week’s 
issue of Steet. We feel sure you 
will find it well worth reading care 
fully in view of Allen’s knowledge 
of the subject gained from consid- 
erable research for the past several 
years. 


A Silver Lining 


@ It’s trite but true, that it’s an ill- 
wind that blows no good. Steelmen 
tell us today that from all these re- 
ports to OPM—PD-73, General Met- 
als Order No. 1, etc., steelmakers 
are learning more about their out 
lets for steel than ever before. It 
is as though an expert marketing 
or research firm were making an 
industry-wide survey. He feels that 
when normal times come again the 
industry will have learned much to 
promote more thorough and effec 
tive sales and marketing. 

Trade Ad 

@ Strangest proposition we've had 
put to us lately, and on paper one 
of the most tempting, comes from a 
suburban realty company outside 
Chicago offering us a_ beautiful 
homesite with sidewalks, streets, 
electricity, landscaping and _ spring 
water piped to the lot in exchange 
for just $1250 in advertising space. 
There is certainly no doubt but 
what we would get “lots for our ad- 
vertising” but three of us here all 
saw the letter at once. 
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WHAT'S THIS about 


ERTAIN steel producers have more than 

doubled taphole life through the use of 
695 Plastic. One foundry shop, for example, 
which formerly had to replace tapholes once 
a week, now uses 695 and rebuilds every two 
months. Another user—a well-known maker 
of plate steel—can now run an entire campaign 


without interruption for repairing tapholes. 


Where it is highly important to guard against 
inclusions in the ladle, some operators are 
using 695 to line pouring spouts. Firecracks 
in ingot molds, mixer linings, electric furnace 
ladles, soaking pits, as well as many vital points 
in the open hearth, are being successfully repair- 


ed with this high-magnesia plastic refractory. 


695 Plastic, manufactured from chemically 
treated magnesite clinker, high-grade chrome 


. Pa . om : s li pie taporatory-aeveiope yonds, 
BF tad te 695 used for ore and suitable laboratory-developed | 


building taphole lining pouring spout is shipped in convenient 100-pound bags, 
ready to be mixed with water. It sets quickly 


Basic Refractories for the Steel Industry into a hard, dense monolith. The melting 

point is above 3600°F (cone 42 equivalent). 
MAGNEFER —Dead-burned dolomite GUNMAG —A magnesite-bonded 
for hearth and slag line main- refractory sized for use with a 
tenance. cement gun, especially for basic 
electric furnace walls. hot applications, especially in the open hearth. 


Developed originally for taphole construction, 


it has since proved its value for many other 


SYNDOLAG —Dead-burned dolomite, 


smaller in grain size than Magnefer. RAMIX —An air-setting basic refrac- 


tory for rammed hearths and cold 
BASIFRIT —Quick-setting magnesia furnace repairs. tory having basic and neutral properties that 
refractory for new construction, 
resurfacing and general main- 
tenance. 


Wherever you need a strong plastic refrac- 


695 PLASTIC —Strong plastic with is uniform in quality, accurately sized, easy to 


basic and neutral properties, handle and ready to apply, use 
for hot and cold repairs. 


MAGNESITE —Domestic dead-burned HEARTH PATCH —For deep hole BASIC 


high-magnesia grain refractory, patching and other quick re- 
superior to Austrian magnesite. pairs in the basic open hearth. 














695—made and stocked at our 


HEARTH modern special products plant 


r ) | at Maple Grove, Ohio. 
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1] REFRACTORIES 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, INC. 


FORMERLY BASIC DOLOMITE, INC 
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ROUND HIGH AND LOW | O WIRE-MAKING MACHINE can replace experience a 

“7 / CARBON COMMON tsa ths a eet Tee 

- AND SPECIALTY WIRES || and skill. Roebling has many men grown old anc 


Hard Drawn, Soft Annealed or Tempered, || WiS€ IN wire manufacture—and we are keeping them. 
in all Finishes— Bright, liquor Finish, Cop- r - i 
esl: Sinaia Ciabiinsiliand | Few, if any, companies making wire today have as many 
Specialties: Aircraft Wires, Armature Bind- —|/ employees of long wire-making experience as Roebling 
ing Wire, Bookbinders Wire, Florists Wire, J ° ° 
Pin Wire, Reed Wire, Shaft Wire, Spring || bas now—and will continue to have when the national 
Wires, Tire Wire, Weaving Wire, etc. | defense emergency is over. 

> 

5 | ‘ . . . ° 

Ne FLAT HIGH AND LOW hen, as in the past, the Roebling organization will have 
ey /// CARBON AND in abundance the skill and the will and the equipment 

\ 5X SPECIALTY WIRES 


; sa | to carry on complete and efficient service to every user of 
Hard Rolled, Annealed, Scaleless Tem- | é 2 : 
pered; Tempered and Polished, Tempered, any type of wire. 

Polished and Colored; Various Finishes — x 
Bright, Tinned, Coppered, Hot or Electro | 


Galvanized. 











Specialties: Band-Saw Steel, Bobby Pin RO Be iat L k N G 
Wire, Brush Wire, Corset Wires, Curtain 
Spring Steel, Heddle and Drop Wires, Hed- Fs 
dle Bar Steel, Rule Steel, Tape-Line Steel, = 
Box-Stay Wire, Umbrella Wires, etc. 2 
SHAPED WIRES \ \ | R I; S 
Various High or Low Carbon Shaped Wires 
such as: Shaft Casing Wires, I Beam Sec- 
tions, Space Clock Wires, Square, Keys . 
Oval, Half Oval, Half Round, etc. ROUND ° FLAT + SPECIALTY 
= 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY . TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
me Pow 
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HROMIUM irons and steels for such parts as super- 

heater tubes, steam pipes, turbines, furnace parts, 
and other power plant equipment help to give efficient, 
trouble-free performance. Steels containing from 4 to 6 per 
cent chromium and 0.5 per cent columbium, for instance, 
have good resistance to scaling and creep. The 18-8 chro- 
mium-nickel stainless steels have high strength and resis- 
tance to corrosion and erosion. Higher chromium steels 
have maximum resistance to oxidation at high tempera- 
tures. Chromium cast irons resist wear and growth when 
repeatedly heated and cooled. The illustrations show a 
few applications which may suggest where you can use 
chromium irons and steels to advantage. 

We do not make iron or steel of any kind, but we have 
for over 35 years produced “Electromet” ferro-alloys used 
in making iron and steel. With the knowledge accumulated 
from this experience, we are in a position to give you, 
without obligation, impartial assistance in the selection of 


a chromium iron or steel to suit your particular needs. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street UCC New York, N. Y. 


In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario 


BOILER BAFFLES 


MARINE BOILER CASINGS 


FURNACE PARTS 


TURBINE BLADES STOKER LINKS 


REHEATER TUBING 





. SUPERHEATER FIXTURES 
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ne Power Plant Parts that give better service because they contain chromium. 




























Turbine blades resist cor- 
rosion and erosion when 
made of 18-8 chromium- 
nickel stainless steel. 


This impulse runner for 
a water turbine was cast 
of 13 per cent chromium 
steel to resist erosion. 


All castings in this stoker 
layout are made of cast 
iron containing 0.6 to 1.0 
per cent chromium to re- 
sist abrasion and growth. 






















Electromet 


Trode-Mark 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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@ Bulldozers, carrier scrapers, loaders 
and rooters are “digging in”’ for the Na- 
tional Defense. They are doing giants’ 
work. More power to these hard work- 
ing machines and the men who run them. 

In these machines “‘critical’’ diameter 
sheaves and high-speed drums give wire 
rope a bad beating. To meet this situa- 
tion American Cable makes a line of 
entirely different construction, called 
TRU-LAY Streamlined SCRAPER CABLE. 





It is more compact—resists crushing. 
It has greater metallic area—is stronger. 
It is even more flexible. 


It has a smoother surface—resists 
abrasion. 


It has extreme fatigue resistance— 
lasts longer. 


Let your local American Cable engineer 
show you how TRU-LAY Streamlined 
SCRAPER CABLE has been designed to 
do more work than any other rope you 
have ever used. Or write, today, for 
fully descriptive literature. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS ... AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Iron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 

_READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 


STEEL 





ROTARY SINTERING KILNS 


lron ore, manganese ore, phosphates of all sizes, flotation 
concentrates and flue dust alone or mixed, can be sintered 
regardless of moisture and carbon content. 


Sintering temperature easily regulated and maintained as 
desired, producing sinter of proper porosity and hardness, 
thus saving blast furnace fuel. 


Materials sintered without fines, eliminating screening and 
rejects. 


Any available gas, oil or pulverized solid fuel may be used. 


Low power consumption—7 to 8 kwh per ton of sinter. 


F. L: SMIDTH & Se 


60 E. 42ND STREET NEW YORK, 'N. Y. 


September 29 .1941 





FOR # THE AERIAL DEFENSE OF AMERICA 








ITS INHERENTLY FINER GRAIN 


Bofors 40mm Anti-Aircraft Gun 
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Oxygen Supply Container 


Demolition Bomb 


1s being used in increasing quantities 


Because N-A-X HIGH TENSILE is a really superior low 
alloy steel—one that has unusually high resistance to IM- 
PACT and FATIGUE—it is being used in a multiplicity of 
defense applications—in the air, on the ground, at sea. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE has other important properties, 
too, that permit the fabricator to form parts and products 
with speed and ease. This low alloy steel works well in all 
phases of fabrication, and its outstanding ductility and 
cold forming properties combined with excellent welding 
characteristics make for low-cost fabrication. 

Long before the rush to arm this country was paramount, 
N-A-X HIGH TENSILE was being used in hundreds of 


exacting applications. It met the specifications of discrim- 


inating manufacturers and users. Quite logically, then, it 
was natural for fabricators to think Sirst of N-A-X HIGH 
TENSILE. Today, it is being used in ever increasing 
quantities—and doing an excellent job in every application. 
N-A-X HIGH TENSILE performs outstandingly in each 
type of treatment—stamping, hot and cold forming, welding, 
machining and heat treating. 

Would you like to have full information about N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE? Call for a Great Lakes engineer today. 
He will be glad to aid you in the use of this superior low 
alloy steel—show you how hundreds of others are producing 
quality products smoothly, quickly, economically. Write, 
wire or telephone for a Great Lakes engineer today. 








LIST OF PRODUCTS 
Hot Rolled Strip (down to 1 inch wide) . . . Hot Rolled Strip Sheets (up to g1 inches wide) . . . Spring Steel (carbon and alloy)... Merchant 
Bars . . . Forging Bars... Automobile Bumper Sections... Bar Mill Sections... N-A-X HIGH TENSILE Bars, Shapes, Sheets, 
Billets ... Sheet Bars... Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets . .. Michigan Metal for Vitreous Enameling ... Deep Drawing Quality (in all 
grades, widths up to 91 inches) . . . Stran-Steel Metal Framing for Residential and Commercial Construction. 








GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of 
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NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Helping to 
BOOST 
STEEL 
PRODUCTION 


On the defense front, Wor- 
thington is equipping Army, 
Navy, Air and Maritime units. 
And behind the lines, in every 
American steel mill, Worthing- 
ton equipment is performing 
vital services in meeting the 
demands for increased produc- 
tion. Additional Worthington 
units await installation as soon 


as enlarged mills are ready. 
& 
FOR CONTINUOUS STRIP MILLS 

Complete descaling systems 

from pump to spray nozzle. 

FOR DRY BLAST SYSTEMS 
Dehumidification equipment . . . including 
centrifugal and reciprocating refrigeration 

compressors. 
FOR BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 


General hydraulic service and water sup- 
ply...pumps of every size and type, centri- 
fugal, steam and power. 


FOR THE POWER PLANT 


Steam turbines, steam condensers, boiler 

feed pumps, feedwater heaters, air ejectors, 

vacuum pumps, water softeners and pres- 
sure filters. 


FOR GENERAL AND LOCAL 
COMPRESSED AIR SUPPLY 


Compressors of every type from the smallest 
to the largest...for every type of drive. 


* 
Worthington engineers know 
steel mill requirements. They can 
give you real help in planning 
for expanded steel production. 





MACHINERY CORPORATION 


General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Centrifugal refrigeration compressors 
for dry blast dehumidification systems 






Horizontal duplex compressors 


> 
for large air requirements 





Worthington-Moore steam turbine 
- generating unit 


YP 


Surface condenser ond all 
auxiliary equipment 











Centrifugal high-pressure six-stage 


boiler feed pumps 
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Centrifugal pumps for general 





water supply service 


Don’t let unstable oil throw | 
a monkey wrench into your turbines--: 











- that Does your turbine oil meet all 3 vital re- 
~ th the ol quirements of modern turbine lubrication? 
RUST PREVENTION 


SUPERIOR OXIDATION STABILITY 
MINIMUM FOAMING TENDENCY 


The new Shell Turbo Oil does. 
That’s why it has made such a hit 
with turbine operators. 

Find out more about this sensa- 
tional new turbine oil. The use of 
Shell Turbo Oil assures you of the 
continued watchfulness of Shell men 
—a service which needs no prompt- 
ing. Call in the Shell man today. 
Let him give you the facts! 
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Tantalum - Tungsten 
Carbide Tools 
9 e 
AS NEAR AS YOUR TELEPHONE 
e * * 
Call the nearest of these 
DISTRICT OFFICES: . * 
BIRMINGHAM... .... 3-2905 
a ape f VASCOLOY-RAMET TOOLS 
CHICAGO AREA . Rogers Park 9500 Oo r 
CINCINNATI... .... Main 5387 With V R Tool ' Patel 
ie Cherry 0278 it apigiaesesii AMET Too s, you can be sure of all t . 
DETROIT AREA . . . Madison 6300 production of which your machines are capable—the maxi- 
HARTFORD ........ 32-5197 mum per grind, per tool, per hour, per dollar. 
MILWAUKEE .. . . Broadway 3111 
tia You can be sure of the finest grades of tantalum-tungsten 
NEW JERSEY AREA 
Journal Square 2-2231 carbide that science has developed—and VascoLoy-RAMET 
NEW YORK AREA . . Worth 2-3923 experience goes back to the very beginning of carbide tools. 
PHILADELPHIA . Rittenhouse 8360 
PITTSBURGH . . . . Atlantic 9699 You can be sure of the integrity of a strong substantial source 
PROVIDENCE ..... Dexter 1271 of supply, with nation-wide distribution and service facilities. 
SV.400B: . 5... Newstead 3110 here ; 
You can be sure of sound, practical, willing cooperation on 
SYRACUSE ........ 3-0334 run 
problems of engineering and tool application. 
here youcannet us” | 
Whe ASCOLOY-RAMET CORPORATION 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
An Affiliate of 
FANSTEEL METALLURGICAL CORPORATION 


and 


VANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL COMPANY 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
fn Canada: Carbide Tool & Die Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 





September 29 ,1941 











Smooths Hide for Giant Tanks... 












This 1,200-ton Birdsboro Hydraulic Press 
used for straightening armor plate handles 
various sizes of work on the same run. It 
features special guiding for eccentric load- 
ing, finger-tip control, progressive pressure 
follow-up and fully controllable speeds 
and pressures. This entirely self-contained 
Birdsboro Hydraulic Press is fully protected 


against overloading and overheating. 


Audi Birdsboro has met 
the exacting demands of 
America’s defense industries 
—with a press that will also 
solve tomorrow’s problems 


of economical production. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY - PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING, PA. 





STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT . ROLLS . SPECIAL MACHINERY . CRUSHING MACHINERY 
STEEL 


BUILDERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES . 
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PREPAREDNESS BEGINS AT HOME 


Early in the Defense Program it 
was evident that Republic’s peace- 
time capacity for electric furnace 
steel would prove inadequate. 
Anticipating this, late in 1939 we 
began to expand our electric fur- 
nace capacity—at that time 146,000 
tons a year. New furnaces were in- 
stalled with such rapidity that 
Republic’s annual output of elec- 
tric furnace steel now exceeds 
600,000 tons. 

Orders have been placed for two 
more 50-ton furnaces, which will 
further expand this capacity to ap- 
proximately 720,000 tons. 
Republic has always tried to look 


Put a stop watch on the time it takes to start and 
tighten a Republic Upson Quality bolt and nut 
assembly. Count the seconds you save. Multiply 
them by the hundreds or thousands of assemblies 
you make each day or hour. That’s where you 
can gain valuable production minutes every day. 


Whatever the specified fit, uniform running is 
a feature of Republic Upson Quality headed and 
threaded products. It’s a result of full, clean 
threads—accurate to thousandths of an inch— 
and checked by an assembly test. But there are 
other speed factors, too. 


Republic Upson Quality products are full- 
headed and sharp-cornered, to fit wrenches 
snugly, to prevent slippage. Their rugged 
shanks and threads take heavy wrenching with- 
out breakage. They are accurate to size—over 
length, diameter, head, shank and thread. 


There’s less fussing and fewer slowdowns with 
Republic Upson Quality products. Specify them 
on every order—for greater speed on your 


assembly line. 


ahead, believ- . 

ing that Pre- 

paredness Be- rap 

pine ot Home. aicsiaian REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Bolt and Nut Division: Cleveland, Ohio 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION « CULVERT DIVISION ¢ NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION « UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION *« TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


REPUBLIC Yson Qualily 


HEADED AND THREADED PRODUCTS 
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conducted by competently trained men on every 
KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION * Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


Milwaukee Milling Machine. 
























































OWitwaukec MILLING MACHINES 





